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HISTORY or ROME. 



A.RGUMENTS. 



BOOK XXIV. 



HiiRONTMUs, king of Syracuse, takes part with the Carthagin- 
ians ; is pot to death \rf his subjects on accoant of his tynn- 
ny and cruelty. — Tiberius Sempronius Gracchus, prucomul, 
with an army composed mostly of slaves, defeats the Cartha- 
ginian army under Hanno at Beneventum ; gives the slaves 
liberty. — Most of the states in Sicily go over to the side of 
the Carthaginians. — Claudius Marcellus, consul, besie|:e8 
' Syracuse. — War declared against Philip, king of Macedonia, 
wno is surprised by night, and routed at Apollonia.— Opera- 
tions of the Scipios against the Carthaginians in Spam. — 
Treaty of friendship with Syphax, king of Numidia ; he is 
defeated by Masinissa, king of the Mossylians.— The Celti- 
berians join the Romans, and their troops are taken into pay : 
the iiret instance g[ mercenaries serving in a Roman army. 

BOOK XXV. 

Publius Cornelius Scipio, afterward called Africanus, elected 
edile before he had attaiaed the age required by the law. — 
The citadel of Tarentum, in which the Roman garrison had 
taken refuge, betrayed to Hannibal.— Games instituted in 
honour of Apollo, called Apollinarian.— Quintus Fulvius and 
Appius Claudius, consuls, defeat Hanno the Carthaginian 
general.— Tiberius Sempronius Gracchus betrayed by a Luca- 
nian to Mago, and slain. — Centenius Penula, who had been 
a centurion, asks the senate for the command of an army, 
promising to engage and vanquish Hannibal ; is cut off with 
eifiht thousand men.— Cneius Fulvius engages Hannibal, and 

. is oeaten, with the loss of sixteeil thousand men slain ; he 
himself escapes with only two hundred horsemen. — Quintus 
Fulvius and Appius Claudius, consuls, lay siege to Capua.— 
a2 
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Syrtcnie taken by OmudiiM Marcellus, after a siege of three 
yean.— In the tumult occasioned by taRing the eity, Archim- 
ides ia killed, while intently occupied on some figures which 
be had drawn in the sand. — Publius and Cornelius Scipio, 
after having performed many eminent services in Spain, are 
slain, together with neafly the whole of their armies, eight 
years after their arrival in that country ; and the possession 
of that province would have been entirely lost, but for the 
valour and activity of Lucius Marcius, a Roman knight, who, 
collecting the scattered remains of the vanquished armies, ut- 
terly defeats the enemy, storming their two camps, killing 
thirty-seven thousand oi them, and taking eighteen hundreo, 
together vidth an immense booty. 

BOOK XXVI. 

fiannibid encamps on the banks of the Anio, within three miles 
of Rome. — ^Attended by two thousand horsemen, he advances 
close to the Colline gate to take a view of the walls and sit* 
nation of the city.— On two successivedays the hostile armies 
are hiadred from engaging by the seventy of the weather.-* 
Capua taken by Quintus Fulvius and Appios Claudius : the 
chief nobles die, voluntarily, by poison.— Quintus Fulvius hav* 
ing condemned the principal senators tod^ath, at the moment 
they are actually tied to tne stakes, receives despatches from 
Rome, commanding him to spare their lives, which he post- 
pones reading until the sentence is executed.— Publius Scipio 
•offerinff himself for the service, is sent to command in Spam : 
takes New Carthage in one . day.— Successes in Sicily.-* 

. Treaty of friendship with the £toIians.— War with Philip, 
king of Macedonia, and the Aearnanians. 

BOOK XXVII. 

Cneius Fulvius, proconsul, defeated by Hannibal, and slain: 
the consul, Claudius Marcellus, engages him with better suc- 

, cess. — Hannibal, raising his camp, retires ; Marcellus pur- 
sues, and forces him to an engagement — They fight twice : 
in the first battle Hannibal gams the advantage ; m Ahe sec- 
ond Marcellus.— Tarentum betrayed to Fabius Mazunos, the 
consul— Scipio engages with Hasdrubal, the son of Hamil- 
car, at Betula, in Spain, and defeats him.— Among other 

trisoners, a vouth of royal race and ez<iuisite beasty is taken ; 
'cipio sets him free, and sends him, enriched with magnifi- 
cent presents, to his uncle Masinissa.— Marcellus and Quio- 
ius Crispinus, consuls, drawn into an ambuscade by Hanni- 
ImI: Marodloi is siting Cnqpinus sseapet.— OpscatioDi bj 
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Pnblios Solpidaa, ptetor, agamst Philip and the AefuMOM.— 
A ceiMut held : the namber of citizens foood to araooBt to 
one hundred and thirty-oeren thoannd one hundred and 
ei^ht : from which it appears bow great a loss ther had sus- 
tained by the number of unsoocessuil battles thev had of late 
been engaged in. Hasdnibal, who had crossed the Alps with 
a reinforcement for Hannibal, defesflsd by the eonsub Mar- 
cos Livios and Claudius Nero, and slain ; with him fell fifty- 
jiz thousand men. 

BOOK XXVIU. 

fioccessfol operations against the Carthaginians in Spain under 
Silanus, Scipio's lieutenant, and L. Scipio, his brother ; of 
Sulpicius and Attains against Philip, king of Macedonia.— 
Scipio finally vanquish^ the Carthaginians in Spain, and 
reduces that whole country ; passes over into Africa ; forms 
an alliance with Syphax, king of Numidia ; represses and 
punishes a mutiny ot a (mrt of his army ; concludes a treaty 
of Mendship with Masinissa ; returns to Rome, and is elected 
consul : solicits Africa for his province, which is opposed by 
Quintus Fabius Mazimus ; is appointed governor of Sicily, 
with permission to pass over into Africa. 
• 

BOOK XXIX. 

in Spain, Mandonius and Indibilis reviving hostilities, are finally 
suodued— Scipio goes over from Syracuse to Locri ; dis- 
lodges the Carthaginian general ; repulses Hannibal, anid re- 
covers that city.— Peace made with Philip.— The Idaean mo- 
ther brought to Rome from Phrygia ; received by Publius 
Scipio Nasica; judged by the senate the best man in the 
state. — Scipio passes over into Africa.— Syphax, having mar- 
ried a daughter of Hasdnibal, renounces his alliance with 
' Scipio. — Masinissa, who had been expelled bis kingdom by 
Syphax, joins Scipio with two hundred horsemen ; ther de- 
£eat a large army commanded by Hanno. — Hasdnibal ana Sy- 
phax approach with a most numerous force.— Scipio raises 
the siege of Utica, and fortifies a post for the winter.— The 
consul Sempronius gets the better of Hannibal in a battle 
Dear Croton. — Dispute between Marcos Livius and Claudius 
Nero, censors. 

BOOK XXX. 

Scipio, aided by Masmissa, defeats the Carthaginians, Syphax, 
and Haadrabul in several battks.— Syphax taken by Lidius 
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and Masinissa. — Masinissa espouses Sophonisba, the wife of 
Syphax, HasdralKil's daughter ; being reproved by Scipio, he 
sends iier poison, with which she puts an end to her life. — 
The Carthaginians, reduced to great extremity by Scipio's 
repeated victories, call Hannibal home from Italy ; he holds 
a conference with Scipio on th&subject of peace, and is again 
defeated by him in battie. — The Carthaginians sue for peace, 
which is granted them. — Masinissa reinstated in his kingdom. 
— Scipio returns to Rome; his splendid triumph; is sur- 
namea Africanus. 
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BOOK XXIV. 



Chap. 1. On his retoni from Campania into Brattimn, 
HannO| assisted by the Brattians, who served him also as 
guides, endeavoured to gain possessicm of the Greek cities ; 
which were the more inclined to adhere to their alliance 
with R<HDe, for the verv rtaaoa that they saw the Brattians, 
whom ibey both hated and feared, taking part with the 
Carthaginians. The first attempt was made on Rhegium, 
and several days were spent there to no purpose. Mean- 
while, the Locrians hastily conveyed from the country into 
the city, corn, timber, and other necessaries for which they 
miejit have occasion ; wishing, at the same time, to leave 
noSing which the enemy could seize ; while the multitude 
which poured out of the gates became every day more and 
mcnre numerous. At last, those cmly were left m the place 
who were obliged to repair the works, and to carry weapons 
to the posts of defence. Against this mixed multitude, con- 
sisting of persons of all ages and ranks, and straggling 
through the fields, mostly unarmed, Hamilcar the Cartha- 
ginian sent out his cavalry j who, having received orders 
not to hurt any of them, only threw their squadrons in the 
way to cut off their retreat to the city, towards which they 
directed their scattered flight. The general himself, having 
taken his station on an eminence, which commanded a view 
both of that and the adjacent country, ordered a cohort of 
Brattians to approach the walls, and invite the leaders of the 
Locrians to a conference, and, with assurances of HannibaVs 
friendship, to persuade tnem to a surrender. At the begin- 
ning of the conference the Bruttians had no credit given to 
any of their representations; afterward, when the Cartha- 
ginians appeared on the hills, and the few citizens who had 
effected an escape had informed the townsmen that the rest 
of the multitude were in the enemy's power, then, overcome 
Iwr fear, they answered, that they would consult the people. 
Accordingly they instantly summoned an assemoly, in 
which an^eared ail of the most unsettled who wished for a 
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change of measures and of allies, with those whose relations 
had been intercepted by the enemy, and who had their judg- 
ments influenced by those pledges, as if so many hostages 
had been given for their conduct ; while a few rather ap- 
proving in silence, than venturing openly to maintain the 
cause which they would have espousea, it was concluded, 
with every appearance of perfect imanimity, to sur^nder to 
the Cartlmginians. Lucius Atilius, the commandui of the 
garrison, and the Roman soldiers who were with him, were 
privately conveyed to the harbour, and put on board ships, 
to be carried off to Rhegium, and then the townsmen re- 
ceived Hasdrubal and \^s Carthaginians into the city, on 
the condition of an alliance being immediately entered into 
on terms of equality. When they had surrendered, they 
were very near losing the benefit of this stipulation ; for 
the Carthaginian general accused them of having covertly 
sent away the Roman commander, while they alleged that he 
h^d escaped without their privity. A body of cavalry was 
now sent in pursuit, in case, by any accident, the current 
might detain him in the strait, or drive the ships to land: 
these did not overtake him ; but thej^ saw other snips cross* 
ing from Messana to Rhegium, which carried Roman sp4- 
diers, sent by the pretor Ciaudius, as a garrison for the 
security of that city : in consequence of this, the enemy with^ 
drew immediately from Rhenium. In pursuance of orders 
from Hannibal, a treaty of peace was concluded with the 
Locrians, on these terms, that " they should live in freedom 
under their own laws; that the city should be open always 
to the CarthajB^inians, but that the harbour should remain in 
their possession, as at first; and that, as the fundamental 
principle of the treaty, the Carthaginians should, on all oc- 
casions, assist the Locrians, and the Locrians the Cartha- 
ginians." 

2. The Carthaginians, after this, marched back from the 
strait, while the Bruttians expressed great dissatisfaction at 
their having left Rhegium and Locri in safety, for they had 
destined to themselves the plunder of those places. Where- 






prove a ver3r great accession to their power if they should 
pin possession of a harbour on the coast, and of a strongly 
fortified town. They were embarrassed by the considera- 
tion that they could not well venture to proceed without 
calling in the Carthaginians to their assistance, lest they 
should aopear to conduct themselves, in any case, inconsist- 
ently witn the character of confederates ; and that, on the 
contrary, should the Carthaginian general again act rather 
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as an umpire of peace than an auxiliarj in war, the attack 
on the independence of Croto, like the former one on Locri, 
would be productive to therfi of no advantage. For these 
reasons it was judged most advisable to send ambassadors to 
Hannibal, to procure from him beforehand an engagement, 
that Croto, when reduced, should be the property of the 
Bruttians. Hannibal, remarking that persons on the spot 
were the fittest to determine in such a case, referred them to 
Hanno, from whom they could obtain no decisive answer : 
for these commanders did not wish that a city so celebrated 
and so opulent should be plundered ; and, at the same time, 
they entertained hopes that, as the Bruttians were to be the 
assailants, the Carthaginians not appearing either to counter 
nance or aid the attack, the inhaoitants might the more 
readily come over to their side. But the Crolonians were 
sot united in their designs or in their wishes. The same 
distemper, as it were, had seized every one of the states of 
Italy ; the nobility and commons embracing opposite parties, 
the former favouring the Romans, the latter violently en- 
deavouring to bring about a union with the Carthaginians. A 
deserter informed the Bruttians that a dissension of this sort 
prevailed in Croto ; that one Aristomachus headed the party 
of the commons, and pressed them to surrender to the Car- 
thaginians; that the city being very extensive, and the 
wons stretching to a great extent on all sides, the watches 
were divided separately between the senators and commons j 
and that in every quarter where the latter had the guard, 
the assailants would find a ready entrance, tinder the di- 
rection and guidance of this deserter, the Bruttians encircled 
the town ; and being received into it by the plebeians, car- 
ried, at the first assault, every post except the citadel : of this 
the nobles held the possession, having beforehand secured 
a refuge there, in case of such an event as now happened. 
Aristomachus also fled thither, pretending that he nad ad- 
vised surrendering the city to the Carthaginians, not to the 
Bruttians. 

3. Before the coming of Pyrrhus into Italy, the wall en- 
compassing Croto was twelve miles in circumference; 
since the devastation caused by the war which then took 
place, scarcely one half of the enclosed space was inhabited ; 
the river which formerly flowed through the middle of the 
town now ran on the outside of the part occupied by build- 
ings, and the citadel was at a great distance from these. Six 
miles from the city stood the famous temple of Juno Lacinia, 
more universally celebrated than the city itself, and held in 
high veneration by all the surrounding nations. Here a 
consecrated grove, encompassed on the extremities by clase- 
ranged trees and tall firs, comprehended in the middle a 
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tract of rich pasture-ground, in which cattle of every kind 
sacred to the gpoddess fed, without any keeper; the herds of 
each particular kind going oat separateljr, and retumin§f at 
night to their stalls, without receiving injury either from 
wild beasts or men. The profits therefore accrain|^ from 
these cattle were great ; out of which a pillar of solid gold 
was erected and consecrated, so that the fane became as re* 
markable for riches as for sanctity. Several miracles are 
also attributed to it, as they generallv are to such remarkable 
places: it is said that there is an altar in the porch of the 
temple, the ashes on which are never- moved by any wind. 
The citadel of Croto, hangiug over th€ sea on one side, and 
on the other facing the country, bad originally no other de- 
fence than its natural situation; afterward a wall was add- 
ed, enclosing a place through which Dionysius, tyrant of 
Sicily, effecting a passage over some rocks at the back partr 
had taJcen it by surprise. The fort thus situate, and deemed 
sufficiently secure, was held by the nobles, while the plebei- 
ans of Croto, in conjunction with the Bruttians, carried on 
the siege against them. After a considerable time, perceiv- 
ing thai the place was too strong to be reduced by their own 
force, they yielded to necessity, and implored the assistance 
of Hanno. Hanno endeavoured to prevail on the Cro- 
tonians to surrender, allowing a colony of Bruttians to be 
settled among them ; so that their city, wasted and depopula- 
ted by wars, might recover its former populous state ; but not 
one of the whple number, excepting Aristomachus, would 
listen to the oroposal: they declared warmly, that "they 
would rather aie than, by admitting Bruttians into their so- 
ciety, be obliged to adopt foreign rites, manners, laws, and, 
in tune, even a foreign language." Aristomachus, unable by 
persuasions to bring about a surrender, and finding no op- 
portimity of betraying the citadel) as he had betrayed the 
town, left the place and went over to Hanno. Soon after 
this, ambassadors from Locri going, with Haimo's permis- 
sion, into the citadel, used many arguments to prevail oa 
them to suffer themselves to be removed to Locri, and not to 
resolve on hazarding the last extremities. This design 
they had already got leave to execute from Hannibal him- 
self, having sent deputies to treat with him in f)erson. Ac- 
cordingly Croto was evacuated, and the inhabitants, beings 
conducted to the sea, went on board ships. The whole body 
of the p^ple removed to Locri. In Apulia even the winter 
did not produce a suspension of hostilities between the Ro- 
mans and Hannibal. The consul Sempronius had his winter- 
Siarters at Luceria; Hannibal his near Arpi. Several 
ight engagements passed between their troops, -m conse- 
quence of opportunities offering, or of one or the other 
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psny gaining? an occasfonal advantage; and by these th« 
Roman soldwry were improved, and rendcre<? daily more 
vautiotis, and guarded against the enemy's stratagem*. 

4. In Siciiy the whole coarse of affairs took a turn un&^ 
Yourable to the Romans in t:onsequence of the death of Hie* 
ro, and of the kingdom devolving to his grandson Hierony* 
mns, a boy, in whom there was originally no room to expect 
moderation of conduct, much less on his being invested with 
absolute power. His g^rdians and friends were happy in 
finding him of such a disposition as they could hurry at 
once into every kind of vice. It is said that Hiero, foresee* 
ing that this would be the case, had, in the last stage of his 
liw, formed an intention of leaving Syractise free, lest the 
sovereignty which had been acquired and established by 
honourable means, should, under the tyrannical administra* 
lion of a boy, be aestroyed through folly and extravagance* 
This design nis daughters opposed strenuously, because they 
expected that while Hieronvmus enjoyed the title of kina 
Ae whole administration or affairs would rest in them and 
their husbands, Andranodorus and Zoippus, for these were 
left die principal amon^ his guardians. It was no easy mat- 
ter for a man, now in his ninetieth year, and beset night and 
day by the insinuating wiles of women, to keep his judg* 
ment at liberty, and to regulate his domestic concerns by 
the standard of public utility. He therefore only took the 
precaution of setting fifteen guardians over his grandson ; 
and these he entreated in his dying moments t« maintain in* 
violate the alliance with the Roman people, which he had 
religiously observed throush a course of nfly years; to direct 
their endeavours principally to the making the boy tread in 
his stepsj and |)ursue the maxims inculcated in his educa* 
tion. After giving these charges, he expired, and the gov* 
emors quitted him. The will was then produced, and the 
prince, now about fifteen years old, was brought before the 
people in assembly, on which a few who had been placed in 
different parts of the crowd for the purpose of raisine accla- 
mations, sigjnified their approbation of the will: while the 
rest, affected as if they had lost their parent, dreaded all 
things in a state thus bereft of its protector. The kin^s 
Amerai was next performed, and more through the love and 
affection of his subjects than any care of his relations, was 
numerously attended. In a little time after, Andranodorus 
displaced the other guardians, asserting that Hieronymus 
haa attained to the years of manhood, and was capable of 
holding the government; and by thus resigning the guardi- 
anship wnicn he held in common iivith many, he collected in 
UmsiMf singly the power of them all. 

5. Scarcelv would even a good and moderate prince, stto- 
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ceeding one so highly beloved as Hiero^ have foand it < 
to acquire Uie affections of the Syracusans. But Hierony- 
mas, a^ if he meant by his own faults to excite grief for the 
loss of his grandfather, demonstrated immediately on his 
first appearance how great an alteration had taken plac« 
in every particular : for the people, who had for so many 
years seen liiero and his son Gilon no way differing from 
the rest of the (itizens, either in the fashion of their dress 
or any other mark of distinction^ now beheld purple and a 
diadem ; armed guards, and the km^sometimes isstiing from 
his palace, as the tyrant Dionysius used to do, in a chariot 
drawn by four white horses. This assuming pride in equi- 
page and show naturally exposed him to universal contempt ; 
oesides which, he showed a disdainful carriage when address- 
ed, and rudeness in answering; generally refused access 
not only to strangers, but even to lus guardians, and debased 
himself by lusts of uncommon kinds and inhuman cruelty. 
8uch great terror therefore possessed all men, that of his 
household, some had recourse to flight, others to a voluntaiv 
death, to avoid the sufferings which they apprehendea. 
Two of the former, Andranodorus and Zoippus, tne sons-in- 
law of Hiero, and a man named Thraso, were the only per- 
sons permitted to enter his house with any degree of famili- 
arity ; and though not much listened to on other subjects, yet 
when they argued. Andranodorus and Zoippus for taking 
part with the Carthaginians, and Thraso for maintaining the 
alliance with the Romans, they sometimes, by the warmth 
and earnestness of their disputes^ attracted the young man'» 
attenticm. While matters were m this situation, a servant 
who was of the same a^e with Hieronymus, and had fron^ 
childhood enjoyed the pnvileges of perrect familiarity with 
him, brought information of a plot formed against his life. 
The informer could name only one of the conspirators^ 
Theodotus, by whom himself had been sounded on ^e sub- 
ject. This man being instantly seized and delivered to An- 
dranodorus to be put to the torture, without hesitation con- 
fessed himself guilty, but still concealed his accomplicea.. 
At last, being racked beyond what hunsan patience could 
endure, he pretended to he overcome by his sufferings : but 
instead of making discovery of the plotters, he pointed his 
informations agamst persons who had no concern in the 
business, telling a feiened story, that Thraso was the author 
of the conspiracy, and that the others would never have en- 
tered on any attempt of such impoi^tance had they not been 
induced to it by their trust in so powerful a leader ; naming* 
at the same time those who, while he framed his affccount in 
the intervals between his agonies and groans, occurred to 
him as the most worthless among Hieronymas's intimates. 
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^mie mention of Thraso, beyond every.other circumstance, 
made the tyrant think the information deserving of belief He 
was therefore instantly consigned tor punishment; and the 
rest who had been named, equally guiltless of th^ crime, 
nnderwent the like fate. Not one or the conspirators, ^ugh 
their associate in the plot was kept for a long time nnder 
^e torture, either concealed himself or^fled: so greatwas 
their t^nfidence in the fortitude and fidellt}r, of Theodotus ; 
and which indeed were fully approved in hiln. 

6. The only bond which preserved theconnexion with Rome 
being now dissolved by the removal of Thraso, immediate* 
ly there appeared a manifest intention of siting with the op- 
posite party. Ambassadors were despatched to Hannibal, 
who sent back a young man of noble birth called Hannibal, 
and with him Hippocrates and Epicjrdes, who were born at 
Carthage, bat derived their extraction originally from Sy- 
racuse, whence their grandfather had been banished ; by the 
mother's side they were Carthaginians. By their means a 
treaty was formed betwe^ Hannibal and the tyrant of Sy- 
racuse ; and with the approt>ation of the Carthaginian, they 
remained with the latter. The pretor, Appius Claudius, 
whose province Sicily was, on bemg acquainted with these 
transactions, sent immediately ambassadors to Hieronymus, 
who telling him that they were come to renew the alliance 
which had subsisted with his grandfather, were heard and 
^missed with derision ; Hieronymus asking them with a 
sneer, " What had been the event of the battle of Cannae t 
For Htonibars ambassadors told things scared]^ credible. 
He wished," he said, " to know the truth, that he might there- 
by determine which side offered the fairest prospect to his 
cnoice." The Romans told him, that when he began to listen 
to embassies with seriousness, they would return to Syra- 
cuse; and, after admonishing rather than requesting nim 
not to violate faith rashly, they departed. Hieronymus de- 
spatched commissioners to Carthage to conclude an alliance 
conformable to the treaty with Hannibal ; and it was finally 
agreed that when they should have expelled the Romans 
from Sicily, which he said would speedily be effected if they 
sent ships and an army, the river Himera, which nearly di- 
vides the island into two parts, should be the boundary be- 
tween the dominions of Syracuse and those of Carthage. 
Aflterward, puffed up by the flatteries of people who desired 
htm to remember, not only Hiero, bat also his grandfather 
by his mother's side, King Pyrrhus, he sent another embas- 
sy, representing that he thought it reasonable that Sicily 
should be entirely ceded to him, and that the dominion of 
Italy should be acquired for the people of Carthage, as an 
empire of their own. This fickleness and unsteadiness of 
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mind they, co^^eriiig him as a hot-brained yonUi. did im^ 
ironder at : nor did fhey enter into any dispute on it, content 
-vith detaching him fn>m the party of the Romans. 

7. But on his side every circuBistance concurred to pre- 
cipitate his ruin;' lor afler sending befcMre him Hippocrates 
tu^ Bpicydes vith two thousand soldiers to endeavour to get 
possession of those cities which were held by Roman garri- 
sons, he himself, with all the rest of his forces, amounting to 
fifteen fSiousand horse and foot, marched to Leontini. Here 
the cwispirators, every one of whom happened to be in the 
^ army, posted themselves in an uninhabited house, standing 
* in a narrow lane, through which Hieronymus used to pass 
to the forum, while the rest stood here armed and prepar- 
ed for action, wailing for his coming up, one of their nunt- 
ber, whose name was Dinomenes, and being one of the body- 
guards, had it in charge, that as soon as the king drew near 
the door, he should, on some pretence, in the narrow pass, 
stop the crowd behind from advancing. All was executed 
as nad been concerted. Dinomenes, % stretching out his 
foot, as if to loosen a knot which was too tight, arrested the 
people, and occasioned such an opening, that the king being 
attacked as he was passing by without his armed followers, 
was pierced with several wounds before assistance could be 
given him. Some, on hearing the shout and tumult, dis- 
charged their weapons at Dinomenes, who now openly ap- 
posed their passing ; notwithstanding which he escaped with 
only two wounds. However, seeing the king stretched on 
the ground, they betook*^ themselves to flight. Of the con- 
spirators, some repaired to the forum to the populaee, who 
were overjoyed at the recovery of liberty; others proceeded 
to Syracuse, to take the requisite precautions against the 
purposes of Andranodorus and other partisans of the king. 
Afiairs being in this unsettled state, Appius Claudius, when 
he observed the storm gathering in his neighbourhood, in-, 
formed the senate by letter, that all Sicily favoured the peo- 
ple of Carthage and Hannibal. On his part, in order to 
counteract the desij^ns of the Syracusans, he drew ail his 
troc^ to the frontiers between that kingdom and his own 

{)rovince. Towards the close of this year duintu^ Fabius, 
)y direction of the senate, fortified Puteob,' which during 
the war began to be much frequented as a place of trade, ana 
placed a garrison in it. Gk>ing thence to Rome to h<^ the 
elections, he issued a proclamation for the assembly on the 
first day on which it could properly meet ; and passing by 
the city without stopping, went down to the field of Mars. 
On this day the lot or living the first vote fell tq a younger 
century of the Anien tnbe, and this having nominated Titus 
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Otadliiis and Marcos JEmilins Regillns cdbsols, Gtnktos 
F^ns commaiided silence, and spoke to4lu0 effect: — 

8. " If either we had peace in Italy, or had to deal with 
soch an enemy as wonld allow of any lemissness on onr side, 
I should deem that man deficient in proper respect to your in- 
dependent rights, who attempted to throw Imy obstacle in the 
way of those inclinations which you bring with jrou into the 
field of election, with the purpose of conferring the high 
offices of the state on persons of your own choice. Bnf when 
yon confer that the present war is of such a itfatdre, and 
the conduct of our present enemy such that noi»e of our com- 
manders has ever committed an error which has not been 
followed l^ most disastrous consequences, il^behooves you to 
come hither to give your suffrages with the same careful cir- 
cumq>ection with which ^ou go out in arms to the field of 
battle ; and every one ought to say to himself: ' I am to 
nominate a consul qualified to vie with Hannibal in the art 
of war/ In the present year, at Capua, on the challenge of 
Jubellius Taurea, the completest horseman among the Cam- 
panians, we sent against hun Claudius Asellus, the comple- 
test horseman among the Romans. Against a Gaul, who at 
a former time proi^ounced a challenge on the bridge of the 
Anio, our ancestors sent Titus Manlius, a man abundantly 
furnished both with strength and courage. I cannot deny 
that there was the same reason for placing every degree of 
confidence, a few years after, in Marcus Valerius, when he 
Cook arms for the combat against a Gteul who gave a similar 
defiance. Now as, in selecting foot-sdldiers and horsemen, we 
endeavour to find such as are superior, or, if that cannot be 
effected, eqnai in strength to their antagonists, let us in like 
manner look out for a commander equal to tne general of 
the enemy. When we shall have cnosen the man of the 
most consummate abilities in the nation, yet still, being elect- 
ed at the moment, and appointed but for one year, he will 
be matched against another invested with a command of long 
and uninterrupted continuance, not confined by any narrow 
limitations eitner of time or of authority, or which might 
hinder him to conduct and execute every measure accordmg 
to the exigences of the war ; whereas with us, befi)re we 
have well completed our preparatory operations, and wh^i 
we are Just entering on business, oyr year expires. . I need 
aav no more concerning the qualifications of the persona 
wnom you oq^^ht to elect consuls; I shall therefore only add 
a few observations respecting those whom the prerogative 
century has made theobjectsof its iavour. Marcus ^milius 
Regillus is flamen of Cluirinus, consequently we could nei- 
ther send him abroad from his sacred employment, nor keep 
liim at home, without neglecting, in one case the business of 
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tM war, or in t&e other, that of religion. Otacilicis is mdv 
ried to a daughter of my sister, and has children by her« 
Nevertheless, I am too sensible of the obligations which I 
and mj ancestors owe to your kindness, not to prefer the in- 
terest of the public to that of any private connexions. In a 
calm sea any maritaer, even a pafisenger, can steer the ves- 
sel ; but wlien a iltriouis storm arises, puttine the sea into 
violent agitation, andthe ship is hurried away by the tempest, 
then a pilot ot skill and resolution becomes necessary. We 
sail not fn a calm, but have already been very near founder- 
ing in several^orms ; you most therefore be careful to use 
the utmost prudence and caution with respect to the person 
whom you place -at the helm. Titus Otadlius, we have had 
a trial of you in a less important business : yon gave us no 
proof that we ought to confide in you for the management of 
affairs of greater moment. We fitted out this year a fleet, 
of which you had the command, for three purposes ; to rav- 
age the coast of Africa, to secure our own coasts of Italy, 
and, principally, to prevent reinforcements with money ana 

firovisions being transmitted from Carthage to ELannibal. 
f he has performed for the public, I do not say all, but any 
one of these services, create Titus Otacilius consul : but if, 
on the contrary, while you held the command of the fleet, 
every thing came to Hannibal safe and untouched, as if he 
had no enemy on the sea ; if the coast of Italy has been more 
infested this year than that of Africa ; what reason can yon 
offer why people should pitch on you in particular to oppose 
such a commander as Hannibal 1 If you were consul, we 
should judge it requisite to have a dictator nominated accord- 
ing to the practice of our forefathers: nor could you take 
offence at its being thought that there was, in the Roman na- 
tion, some one superior to you in the art of war. It concerns 
no man's interest more than your own, Titus Otacilius, that 
there be not laid on your shoulders a burden under which 
you would sink. I earnestly recommend then, Romans, that, 
l^ided by the same sentiments which would influence you, 
if, while you stood armed for battle, you were suddenly call- 
ed on to choose two commanders, under whose conduct and 
auspices you were to fight, you would proceed this day ii\ 
the election ot consuls, to whom your children are to swear 
obedience, at whose order they are to join the colours, and 
under whose care and direction they are to wage War. The 
lake Thrasymenus and Cannae, examples melancholy in the 
recollection, are nevertheless useful warnings to guard 
against the like. Crier, call back the younger Anien cen- 
twy to vote." 

9. Otacilius, now exclaiming with great heat that the de- 
sign of Fabios was to be eontinaed in the coiMolship, and 
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tieeon^g very obetrepeiDos^ the ecmsul ordered his Ikuaa \o 
advance to him ; and, as he had not entered the city, hot had 

fone directlv, without hailing, into the field of Mars, he put 
im in mind that the axes were carried in his fasces. The 
prerogative century proceeded a second time to vote, and 
chose consuls, Q,nintus Fabius Maximus, a fourth time, and 
Marcus Marcellus, a third time. The other centuries, w^h- 
out any variation, named the saine. One prelor was like- 
wise re-elected, Clnintus Fulvius Flaccus. The other three 
chosen were new ones. Titus Otacilius Crassus, a second 
time, Gluintus Fabius, the consul's son, who was at the time 
curule edile, and Publius Cornelius Lentnlus. The electica 
ofpretors beine over, a decree of the senate was passed, that 
"Rome should, out of course, be the province of Gluintus 
Fulvius; and that he in particular should hold the command 
in the city, when the consuls should go abroad to the cam- 
paign." Twice in this year happened great floods, and the 
Tiwr overflowed the country, with great demolition of 
houses and destruction of men and cattle. In the fiAh year 
of the second Punic war [A. U. C. 538. B.' C. 214] auintus 
Fabius Maximus, a fourth, and Marcus Marcellus. a third 
time, entering together into the consulship, attracted the no- 
tice of the public in an unusual degree ; for durii^g many 
years there had not been two such consuls. The old men 
observed that thus had Maximus Rullus and Publius Decius 
been declared consuls, in the time of the Grallic war ; and 
thus, afterward, Papirius and Oarvilius, against the Samp 
nites, Bruttians, Lucanians, and Tarentines. Marcellus was 
chosen consul in his absence, being at the time with the 
army, and the office was continued to Fabius, who was an 
the spot, and presided in person at the election. The state 
of the. times, the exigences of the war, and the danger threat- 
ening the very being of the state, hindered the people from 
examining the precedent strictly, neither did they suspect the 
cpnsul of ambition for command ; on the contrary, they 
rather applauded his greatness of soul, because, knowing 
that the state stood in need of a general of the highest abili-r 
ties, and that he himself was unquestionably the person so 
qualified, he had ihade li§;ht of any public censure w^h he 
D^ht incur on the occasion, in comparison with the mt^reat 
of the commonwealth. 

10. On the day of the consuls' entering on their pffice, a 
meeting of the senate was held in the capitol, in which it was 
decreed, first, that the consuls should cast lots, or settle be- 
tween themselves, which of them should, before his setting 
oat for the army, hold the assembly for the appc»ntment %F 
censors. Then all those who were at the head of armies 
were contuiaed in authority, and ordered to remaiA im the 
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provinces: Tiberius dracchus at Lnceria, where he was 
with an army of volunteer slaves: Cains Terentins Varro 
in the Pieenian, and Manins Poroponins in the GkiUic terri- 
tories. Of the pretors of the preceding year, Gtuintus Mu- 
cins was ordered in quality of propretor to hold the govern- 
ment of Sardinia, and Marcus Valerius to command on the 
seacoast near Brundusium, watching attentively, and guard- 
mg against any motion which might be made by Philip king 
of Macedonia. To Publius Cornel ins Ledtulus the province 
of Sicily was decreed, and to Titus Otacilius the same fleet 
which he had commanded the year before against the Car- 
thaginians. Numerous prodigies were reported to have 
happened this year; and the more these were credited by 
simple and superstitious people, the more such stories multi- 
plied: that atLanuvium crows had built their nest in the 
inside of the temple of Juno Sospita ; in Apulia, a green 
palm-tree took fire ; at Mantua, a stagnating piece of water, 
caused by the overflowing of the river Mincius, appeared as 
of blood; at Cales, a shower of chalk: and, in the cattle- 
market at Rome, one of blood fell in the Istrian street; a 
fountain under ground burst out in such an impetuous stream, 
as to roll and carry ofi* jars and casks which were in the 
place, like a violent flood ; lighming fell on the public court- 
Aouse in the capitol. the temple of Vulcan in the field of 
Mars, a nut-tree in the countrv of the Sabines, and a public 
road, a wall, and a gate at Gkibii. Other stories of miracles 
were already spread about ; that the spear of Mars at Prse- 
neste movea forward of its own accord ; that an ox spoke in 
Sicily ; that an infant in a mother's womb, in the country of 
the Marucinians, had called out, <' lo, Trlumphe !" at Spole- 
tum a woman was transferred into a man, and at Adria an 
altar was seen in the sky, and around it figures of men in 
white garments. Nay, even in the city of Rome itself, be- 
sides a swarm of bees beiug seen in the forum, several per- 
sons, affirming that they saw armed legions on the Janicu- 
ium, roused the citizens to arms; when those who were at 
the time on the Janiculum asserted that no person had ap- 
peared there except the usual inhabitants of that hill. These 
prod^ai^ ^^'^ expiated, conformably to the answers of the 
ara^pSes, by victims of the greater kinds, and supplicatioh 
was ordered to be performed to all the deities who had 
^rinesAt Rome. 

11. Havine finished the ceremonies enjoined for con- 
ciliating the lavpur of the gods, the consuls proposed to the 
aeoate to take into consideration the state of the nation, the 
juanagement of the war, the number of forces to be employ- 
ed, and the places where the several divisions were to act. 
It was resolved that eighteen legions should be employed 
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9gsdmt the eatwf ; thai etdi of the cobsbIb take two to hkn- 
seif ; two ^loiild be employed in the defence of the proviaces 
of Gaul, Sicily, and Sardinia; that CLuintus Eabios, pretor, 
^ould have two «nd^ his conunand in Apolia, and Tibe- 
rias Gracchus two of volunteer slaves in the country about 
Luceria ; that one should be leil to Caius Terentius, procon- 
sul for Picenum, one to Marcus Valerius for the fleet at 
Brandusinnij and that two should garrison the city. In order 
to fill up this number of legions, it was necessary to levy six 
new ones, which the consuls were ordered to raise as soon 
as possible ; and, at the same time, to fit out an additional 
number of ships ; so that, including those which were sta- 
tioned on the coasts of Calabria, the fleet should this year 
consist qf a hundred and fifty ships of war. The lev^ being 
finished, and the new vessels launched, Ctuintus Fabius held 
as assembly for the appointment of censors, when Marcus 
Atiliuis Regnlns and Publius Forius PMlus were elected. 
A rumour spreading that war had broke out in Sicily, Titus 
Otacilius was ordered to proceed thither with his fleet ; and 
there being a scarcity of seamen, the consuls, in pursuance 
of a decree of the senate, published a proclamation that every 
person, who in the censorship of Lucius iBmilius and Caius 
Flaminius had been rated, or whose father had been rated, 
at fifty thousand asses of brass,* or, from that sum, up to one 
hundred thou$and,t or had since acquired such a property, 
should fumisb (me seaman with pay for six months ; every 
one rated firom a hundred thousand, up to three hundred 
thousand,^ three seamen, with pav lor a year ; every one 
rated fronai three hundrea thousand, up to one inillion,tl five 
seamen ; every one rated higher, seven ; and that senators 
should provide ei^ht seamen each, with pay for a ^ear. The 
seam^ furnished in obedience to this ordinance bein|[ armed 
and e<^ulpped by their owners, went on board the ships, with 
provisions ready dressed for thirty days. This was the first 
instance of a Ionian fleet being manned at the expense of 
private persons. 

12. These preparations, so unusually great, raised fears 
among the Campanians in particular^ lest the Romans should 
begin the campaign with the siege of Capua. They seht 
ambassadors therefore to Hannibal, entreating him to naroh 
his army^ to that place : acouainting him that " the Romans 
were raising new armies H)r the purpose of laying «iege t(| 
it, for there was no city against wmch they were more high- 
ly incensed for having deserted their party.^^ As this mes- 
sage, and the manner in which it was delivered, intimkted 
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such strong apprehensions, Hannibal thought it adyisableto 
proceed with despatch, lest the Romans might be beforehand 
with him ; whereon leaving Arpi, he tookpossession of his 
old camp on the Tifata over Capua. Then leaving the 
Numidians and Spaniards for the defence both of the camp 
and the cihr, he marched away with the rest of his forces to 
the lake of Avemus, tinder the pretence of performing sacri- 
fice, but in reality with a design to make an attempt on Pa- 
teoli and the garrison there. As soon as Mazimus received 
intelligence that Hannibal had departed from Arpi, and was 
returning into Campania, he hastened back to his army, 
without halting either night or dajr, sending orders to Tibe- 
rins Gracchus to bring forward his forces from Lnceria to 
Beneventum, and to the pretor Gluintus Fabius, son to the 
consul, to hasten to Lnceria, in the place of Qracchus. At 
the same time the two pretors set out for Sicily. Pnbliiis 
Cornelius to command the army, Otacilius the fleet on the 
seacoast. The rest also departed to their respective prov- 
inces, and those who were continued in command remain- 
ed in the same districts where they had been in the former 
year. 

13. While Hannibal was at the lake Ayemns there came 
to him from Tarentum five young men of quality, who had 
been made prisoners, some at the lake Thrasvmenns, some 
at CannsB, and who had been sent home with that generosity 
which the Carthaginian showed towards all the allies of the 
Romans : these told him, that " oat of gratitude for his kind 
treatment, they had persuaded a great number of Tarentine 
youth to prefer his alliance and friendship to that of the Ro- 
mans ; and that they had been sent as deputies l^ their cocm- 
trymen to request that Hannibal would draw his army nearer 
to Tarentum ; that if his standards and his camp were opce 
seen from that place, the city would, without any delay, be 
delivered into his hands ; for the commons were under the 
Influence of the younger men, and the management of public 
afiairs was with the commons." Hannibal, after highly 
commending and loading them with a profusion of protQises, 
desiredrthem to return home in order to bring the scheme to 
maturity, sayine, that he would be there in due time. With 
these bop^ the Tarentines were dismissed. Hannibal had, 
before their application, conceived an ardent wish to gain 
possession of Tarentum ; he saw that it was a city not only 
opulent and of great note, but likewise a seaport, commodi- 
ous\y situated, opposite Macedonia: and that King Philip, 
should he pass over into Italy, would steer his course to that 
harbour, because the Romans were in possession of Brunda- 
sium. Having performed the sacrifice which he had pro- 
posed at his conimg, and having daring his stay utterly laid 
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imfe the lands of CamaB, as fkras to the promontory of Mi- 
senum, he changed his roote suddenly to Pateoli, wUh de- 
8^ to surprise the Roman garrison. This consisted of six 
thousand men, and the place was secured, not only by the 
nature of its situation, but by strong works. Here Hannibal 
delayed three days, and attempted the garrison on every 
quarter ; but, findmg no prospect of success, be marched for- 
ward to ravage the territory of Neapolis, rather for the sake 
of gratifying his resentment, than with any hope of becom* 
hig master of the town. By his arrival in the neighbour- 
h(x>d, the commons (tf Nola were.encouraged to stir, having 
for a long time been disaffected to the cause of the Romans, 
and harbouring at the same time resentment against* their 
own senate. Deputies therefore came to invite Hannibal, 
with a positive promise to deliver the city into his hands : 
but the consul Marcellus, whom the nobles solicited,^ by lus 
expeditious measures prevented the de^gn from taking 
place. In one day he made a march from Gales to Soessula, 
though he met with some delay in passing the river Voltur- 
nns ; and from thence, on the ensumg nignt, introduced into 
Nola six thousand foot and three hundred horse, to support 
the senate. While every precaution requisite for securing 
the possession of Nola was thus used by the consul with vi^ 
orous despatch, Hamubal, on the other side, was dilatory m 
his proceedinas ; for, after having twice before been baffled 
in a project of the same kind, he was now the less inclined 
to credit the professions of the Nolans. 

14. Meanwhile the consul, Gluintus Fabius^ set out to at- 
temf>t the recovery of Casilinum, which was held by a Car- 
thaginian garrison ; and, at the same time, as if by concert, 
there arrived, at Beneventum, on one side, Hanno from 
Bruttium, with a large body of infantry and cavalry ; and on 
another, Tiberius uracchus. from Luceria. The lauer 
came first into the town; then hearing that Hanno was 
encamped at the river Calor, about three miles distant, and 
that by detachments from thence devastations were commit- 
ted on the country, he marched out his troops, pitched his 
camp about a mile from the enemy, and there held an 
assembly of his soldiers. The legions which he had with 
him consisted mostly of volunteer slaves, who had chosen 
rather to merit their liberty in silence, by the service of a 
second year, than to request it openly. He had observed, 
however, as he was leaving his winter-quarters, that the 
troops, on their march, began to murmur, asking whether 
•* they were ever to serve as £ree citizens 1" ^ He nad, how- 
ever, written to the senate, insisting, not so much on their 
wishes, as on their merits; declaring that " he had ever found 
them faithful and brave in the service; and that, excepting 



a free condition, they wanted no ({otllflcation of eoantMe 
•oidiers." Authority, was given him to act ia that bosinen 
as he himself should jvdge condacive to the good of the 
pnblic. Before he resolved on coming to an engagement, 
therefore, be gave pabHe notice, that " the time was nov 
come when they might obtain the liberty which they had so 
long wished for. Thai he intendecl next day to engage the 
enemy in regular battle, in a clear and open plain, where, 
without any fear of stratagems, the business mignt be decided 
by the mere dint of valour. Every man, then, who should 
bring home the head of an enemy, he would instantly, by his 
own authority, set free ; and every one who shoula retreat 
from his pest, he would punish m the same manner as a 
slave. Ever^ man's lot now depended on his own exertion ; 
and, as security for their diitaining their freedom* not only 
he hinself stood pledged, but t\^ consul Marceilus, and 
even the whole senate, who, having been consulted by him 
on the subject of their freedom, had authorised him to deter- 
mine in the case." He then read the consul's letter and the 
decree of the senate, on which a universal shout of joy was 
raised. They eagerly demanded the fight, and ardently 
pressed him to give the signal instantly. Gracchus gave 
notice that they should be gratified on the foUowiDg day, 
and then dismissed the assembly. The soldiers, exulting 
with joy, especitAly those who were to receive liberty as the 
price of their active efforts for one day, spent the rest of 
their time until night in getting their arms in readiness. 

15. Next day, as soon as the trumpets began to sound to 
battle, the above-mentioned men, the first of all, assembled 
round the general's quarters, ready and saarshalled for the 
fight At sunrise €hracchus led out his troops to the fields- 
nor did the enemy hesitate to meet him. Their force con- 
aisted of seventeen thousand foot, mostly Bruttians and Lu- 
canian8, and twelve thouaniid horse, among whom were 
very few Italians, almost all the rest were Numidians and 
Moors. The conflict was fierce and long ; durinj^ four 
hours neither side gained any advantage, and no circion* 
stance proved a greater impediment to the success of the 
Romans, than from the heads of the enemy being made the 
price of liberty; for when any had valiantly slain an oppo* 
nent, he lost time, first, in cutting off the head, which could 
not be readily effected in the midst of the crowd and tumult, 
and then his right hand being employed in securing it, the 
bravest ceased to take a part in the fight, and the contest 
devolved on the inactive and dastardly. The military 
tribunes now repres^ted to Gracchus that the soldiers were 
not empk^ed in woimding any of the enemy who stood on 
their leg^ but m maiming those who had fallen, and instead 
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irf their own swords in their right hands, they carried the 
heads of the slain. On which he commanded them to give 
orders with all haste, that " they shoald throw away the 
heads, and attack the enemy : that their courage was saffi' 
eiently evident and conspicuous, and that such brave men 
need not doubt of liberty." The fight was then revived, 
and the cavalry also were ordered to charge ; these were 
briskly encountered by the Numidians, and the battle of the 
horse was maintained with no less vigour than that of the foot ; 
so that the event of the day again became doubtful, while 
the commanders, on both sides, vilified their adversaries in 
the most coutemptuous terms, the Roman speaking to his 
soldiers of the Lncanians and Bruttians, as men so often de- 
feated and subdued by their ancestors j and the Carthagini- 
an, of the Romans as slaves, soldiers tak^ out of the work- 
house. At last Gracchus proclaimed that his men had no 
room to hope for liberty unless the enemy were routed that 
day, and driven off the field. 

16. These words so effectually inflamed their courage, 
that, as if they had been suddenly transformed into other 
men, th^ renewed the shoitt, and bore down on the enemy 
with an impetuosity which it was impossible longer to with- 
stand. First the Carthaginian vanguard, then the battalions, 
were thrown into confusion ; at last the whole line was 
forced to give way ; then they plainly turned their backs, 
and fled precipitately into their camp, in such terror and 
dismay, that none of them made a stand even at the gates or 
on the rampart ; and the Romans following close, so as to 
form almost one body with them, began anew a second bat- 
tle within their works. Here, as the fight was more impeded 
by the narrowness of the place, so was the slaughter more 
dreadful, the prisoners also lending assistance, who, during 
the confusion, snatched up weapons, and forming in a body^ 
cut off* numbers in the rear. So great, therefore, was the 
carnage, that out of so large an army, scarcely two thousand 
men, most of whom were horsemen, escaped with their com- 
mander : all the rest were either slain or made prisoners ; 
thirty-eight standards were taken. Of the victorious party 
there fell about two thousand. All the booty was given up 
to the soldiers, except the prisoners, and such cattle as 
should be claimed by the owners within thirty days. When 
they returned into the camp, laden with spoil, about four 
thousand of the volunteer soldiers, who had fought with less 
spirit than the rest, and had not broken into the Carthagini^ 
an camp along with them, dreading punishment, withdrew 
to an eminence at a small distance. Next day they were 
brought down from thence by a military tribune, and arrived 
just as Gracchus was holding an assembly, which he had 

uv. VOL. m. — c 
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sammoned. Here the .procoBsal, having, in the first place» 
honoured with military presents the veteran soldiers, accord- 
ing to the degree of courage and activity shown by each in the 
fi^ht, said that, " as to what concerned the volunteers, he rather 
wished that all in general, worthy and unworthy, should 
receive commendations from him, than that any should be 
reprimanded on such a day as that -," and then praying that 
" it might prove advantageous, happy, and fortunate to the 
commonwealth and to themselves," he pronounce^ them all 
free. On which declaration, in transports of joy, they raised a 
general shout, and while the^ now embrace.d and congratu- 
lated each other, raising their hands towards heaven, and 
praying for ever^ blessing on the Roman people, and on 
Gracchus in particular, the proconsul addressed them thus : 
" Before I had set all. en an equal footing of. freedom, I was 
imwiliing to distinguish any by a mark, either of bravery or 
of cowardice. But now, smce I have acquitted the honour 
of government, lest every distinction between them be lost, 
I will order the names of tho^ who, conscious of being re- 
miss in the action, have lately made a secession, to be laid 
before me ; and, summoning each, will bind them by an oath 
that, as long as they shall serve me in the army^ they will 
never, except obliged by sickness, take food or drink in any 
other posture than standings This penalty you will under- 
go with patience, if you consider that your jcowardice could 
not be more slightly oranded." He then gave the signal of 

Preparation for a march, and the soldiers carrying and 
riving on their booty, returned to Beneventum so cheerful 
and so gay, that they seemed to have come home from a feast 
given on some remarkable occasion, rather than from a field 
of battle. All the Beneventans poured out in crowds to meet 
them at the gates, embraced the soldiers, congratulated 
them, and pressed them to come to their houses. They had 
already prepared entertainments in their inner courts, and 
entreated Gracchus to permit his soldiers to partake of the 
same. Gracchus gave them leave, on condition that they 
should all dine in the public street : every thing was accord- 
ingly brought out before each person's door, where the vol- 
unteers, dined with the caps of liberty, or white woollen 
fillets in their hands, some reclining, others standing, who 
at the same time attended the rest. This afibrded a sight so 
pleasing, that Gracchus, on his return to Rome, ordered a 
representation of that day's festival to be painted in the temple 
of Liberty, which his father caused to be built on the Avcn- 
tine, out of money accruing from the fines, and which he 
aAerward dedicated. 

17. While these transactions passed at Beneventum, Han- 
nibal, after ravaging the lands of Neapolis, marched his ar- 
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mf to Nola. The eoosul, as ^oon v$ he was tpprixed of his 
approach, sent for the propretor Pomponins, and the army 
which lay in the camp over Saessnla ; being determined to 
go oat, and not to decline an engagement with him. He 
sent Cains Claadios Nero with the main strength of the car- 
airy, in the dead of the night, through the gate which was 
most distant from the enemy ; ordering him to ride round so 
as not to be observed, ontil he came behind their army ; to 
follow them leisurely as they moved ; and, as soon as he 
should perceive that the battle was begun, to advance on 
their rear. What prevented Nero from executing these or- 
ders, whether mistake of the road or the shortness of the 
time, is uncertain. Although the battle was fought while 
he was absent, yet the Romans had evidently the advantage ; 
bat by the cavalry not coming up in time tlie plan of opera- 
tions was disconcerted. Marcellns, not daring to follow the 
retiring foe, ^ve the signal for retreat, while his men were 
pursuing their success. However, more than two thousand 
of the enemy are said to have fallen that day ; of the Ro- 
mans, less tlian four hundred. About sunset Nero returned, 
after having to no purpose fatigued the men and horses 
through the whole day and night, without even getting a 
sight of the Carthaginian : he was very severely reprimand- 
ed by the consul, who went so far as to affirm that he was the 
cause of their not having retorted on the enemy the disaster 
suffered at Cannae. Next day the armjr marched out to the 
field, but Hannibal, tacitly acknowledrang his defeat, kept 
within his trenches. In the dead of tne nighf of the third 
day, giving up all hope of getting possession of Nola, a pro- 
ject never attempted without loss, he marched away towards 
Tarentum, where he had a greater prospect of success. 

18. Nor did less spirit appear in tne administration of the 
Roman affairs at home than in the field. The censors being, 
by the emptiness of the treasury, discharged from the care 
of erecting public works, turned their attention to the rega- 
lating of men's morals, and checking the growth of vices, 
which, like distempered bodies, ever apt to generate other 
maladies, had sprung up during the war. First, they sum- 
moned before them those who^ after the battle of Cannse, were 
said to have formed the design of deserting the commcm- 
wealth, and abandoning Italy. At the head of these was 
Lucius Csecilius Metellus, who happened to be qnestor at the 
time. They then ordered him, and the others accused of the 
same criminal conduct, to plead to the charge : and as these 
could not clear themselves, they pronounced judgment, that 
those persons had made use of words and discourses tending 
to the detriment of the commonwealth, inasmuch as they 
purported the forming of a conspiracy for the purpose of 



i^Muidomng Italy. Next to these were summoned the over- 
ingenioas casuists with respect to the means of dissolyiug 
the obligation of an oath, who supposed that, by returning 
privately into HannibaPs camp, after having begun their 
journey with the rest of the prisoners, they should fulfil the 
oath which they had taken. Of these, and the others above 
mentioned, such as had horses at the public expense, were de- 
prived of them, and they were all degraded from their tribes 
and disfranchised. Nor was the care of the censors confined 
merely to the regulating of the senate and the equestrian or- 
der. They erased from the lists of the younger centuries 
the names of all those who had not served as soldiers during 
the last four years, not having been regularly exempted from 
service, or prevented by sickness. These, m numoer above 
two thousand, were disfranchised, and a^l were degraded 
from their tribes. To this simple (fensorial sentence was 
added a severe decree of the senate, that all those whom the 
censors had degraded should serve as foot-soldiers, and be 
sent into Sicily to join the remains of the army of Cannae ; 
the time limited for the service of soldiers of this description 
being until the eqemy should be driven out of Italv. While 
the censors now, on account of the impoverished treasury, 
declined contracting for the repairs of the sacred edifices, 
the furnishing of horses to the curule magistrates, and other 
matters of like nature, a ^eat number of those who had 
been accustomed to engage m contracts of the kind waited aa 
them^ and recommended that they " transact every kind of 
business, and engage in contracts, in the same manner as if 
there were money m the coffers ; assuring them that no one 
would call on the treasury for payment until the conclusicm 
of the war." AAerward came the former owners of those 
whom Tiberius Sempronius had made free at Beneventum ; 
who said that they had been sent for b^ the public bankers, 
in order that they might receive the pnce of their slaves, bat 
that they did not desire it until the war should be at an end. 
When this disposition to support the credit of the treasury 
appeared among the plebeian class, the property belonging to 
minors- and of widows began to be brougnt in ; the people 
believing that they could not deposite it anywhere in greater 
security, or with more religious regard to their trust, than 
mider the public faith : and when any thing was bronebt or 
laid in for the use of the said minors or widows, a bill was 
given for it on the questor. This generous zeal of the pri- 
vate ranks spread from the city into the camp, where no horse- 
man, no centurion, would take his pay ; and should any 
have received it, the others would have censured them as 
mercenary. 
19. The consul, Gtuintus Fabius, lay encamped before 
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Gasilinum, which was defended by a garrison of two thou- 
sand Campanians, and seven hundred of HannibaFs soldiers. 
The commander was Statins Metius, sent thither by Cneias 
Magins AtcUanus, who was chief magistrate that year, and 
was now empiojred in arming the populace and the slaves 
promiscnonsly, intending to attack the Roman camp while 
the consul was lajring siege to the city. None of his designs 
escaped the knowledge of Fabius, who therefore sent a mes- 
sage to his colleague at Nola, that " while the siege of Casi- 
linum was carried oft, there was a necessitv for another army 
to oppose the Campauians : that either he himself should 
come, leaving a moderate garrison at Nola, or, if affairs 
there required his stay, from not yet being in a slate of se- 
curity against the attempts of Hannibal, he should in that 
case send for the proconsul Tiberius Gracchus from Bene- 
ventum." On receiving this message, Marcellus, leaving 
two thousand men to garrison Nola, came wiih the rest of 
his army to Casilinum ; and by his arrival the Campanians, 
who were upon the point of breaking out into action, were 
kept quiet. And now the two consuls, with united forces, 
pushed on the siege. But th^ Roman soldiers, in their rash 
approaches to the walls, receiving many wounds, and meet- 
ing little success in anv of their attempts, Gtuintus Fabius 
gave his opinion that they ought to abandon an enterprise 
which, though.of slight importance, was attended with as 
much difficulty as one of great consequence ; and that they 
should retire from the place, especially as more momentuous 
business called for their attention. Marcellus prevented their 
quitting the siege with disappointment, urging that there 
were many enterprises of such a nature that, as they ought 
not to be undertaken by great generals, so, when once en- 
gaged in, they ought not to be relinquished, because the repu- 
tation eitlner of success or of failure must be productive of 
weighty consequences. All kinds of works were then con- 
structed, and machines of every description pushed forward 
to the walls. On this the Campanians requested of Fabius 
that they might be allowed to retire in safety to Capua, when, 
a few having come out of the town, Marcellus seized on the 
pass by which they came, and immediately a promiscuous 
slaughter began near the gate ; and soon after, on the troops 
rushing in, it spread through the city. About fiily of the 
Campanians, wno first lefl the place, ran for refuge to Fabius, 
and under his protection escaped to Capua. Thus was Casi- 
linum taken by surprise during the conferences and delays 
of those who went to negotiate terms of capitulation. The 
prisoners, both Campanians and Hannibal^s soldiers, were 
sent to Rome, and there shut up in prison ; and the multir* 
C2 
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mde of the townspeople were dispersed among the neigb* 
bourlDff states, to be kept in custody. 
20. At the same time, when the army, after effecting their 

£arpose, removed from Casiiinum, Gracchus, who was in 
lUcania, detached under a prefect of the allies several co- 
horts which had been raised in that country, to ravage the 
lands of the enemy. These Hanno attacked while they strag- 
gled in a careless manner, and retaliated a blow almost as 
severe as that which he had received at Beneventum ; then, 
to avoid being overtaken by Gracchus, he retired with the 
utmost speed into Bruttium. As to the consuls, Marcellus 
returned to Nola, whence he had come ; Fabius proceeded 
into Samnium, in order to overrun the country, and recover 
bv force the cities which had revolted. The Samnites of 
Caudium suffered the most grievous devastations : their ter- 
ritory was laid waste with fire to a great extent, and men 
and cattle were carried off as spoil. The following towns 
were taken from them by assault : Combulteria, Telesia, 
Compsa, Melae, Fulfulse, and Orbitanium ; from the Luca- 
nians, Blandae ; ^cse, belonging to the Apulians, was taken 
after a siege. In these towns twenty-five thousand were 
taken or slain, and three hundred and seventy deserters 
retaken ; these, being sent by the consul to Rome, were all 
beaten with rods in the comitium, and cast down from the 
rock. All this was performed by Fabius in the course of a 
few days. Bad health confined Marcellus at Nola. ^d pre- 
vented his taking the field. At the same time the pretor, 
Ctuintus Fabius, whose province was the country round 
Luceria, took by storm a town called Accua, and fortified 
a strong camp near Ardonea. While the Romans were 
thus employed in various places, Hannibal had arrived at 
Tarentum, after utterly destroying every thing in his Way. 
At last, when he entered the territory of Tarentum, his 
troops began to march in a peaceable manner : ndltiing was 
injured there, nor did any ever go out of the road : this 
proceeding flowed manifestly not from the moderation either 
of the soldiers or their commander, but from a wish to ac- 
quire the esteem of the Tarentines. However, after he had 
advanced almost close to the walls, finding no commotion 
raised in his favour, an event which he expected to happen 
on the sight of his vanguard, he encamped about the dis- 
tance of a mile from the town. Three days before Han- 
nibal's approach, Marcus Livius being sent by the propretor, 
Marcus Valerius, commander of the fleet at Brundusium, 
had formed the young nobility of Tarentum into bodies; 
and posting guards at every gate, and along the walls, 
wherever there was occasion, by his unremitting vigilance, 
both by day, and more particularly by night, left no room 
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for any attempt, either of the enemy or of the wavering 
allies. Wherefore, after man];r days had been spent there 
to no purpose, Hannibal, finding that 'none of those who 
had attended him at the lake Avernus, either came them-* 
selves or sent any message or letter, ^nd perceiving that 
he inconsiderately suffered himself to be led by delosive 

Sromises, decamped and withdrew. He did not even then 
o any injury to tneir coantry ; for though his counterfeited 
tenderness had brought him no advantage, yet he still en- 
tertained hopes of prevailing on them to renounce their 
present engagements. When he came to Salapia he col- 
lected there stores of com from the lands of Metapontum 
and Heraclea, for mid-summer was now past, and the place 
appeared commodious for winter-quarters. From hence he 
sent out the Moors and Nuniidians to plunder the territory 
of Sallentum, and the nearest woody parts of Apulia, where 
not much booty was found of any other kind than horses, 
several studs of which made the principal part of their ac- 
quisitions ; of these four thousand were distributed among 
the horsemen to be trained. 

21. The Rohians, seeing that a war of no slight moment 
was ready to break out in Sicily, and that the death of the 
tyrant had only given the Syracusans enterprising leaders, 
without working any change in their principles or tempers, 
decreed that province to the consul Marcus Marcellus. Im- 
mediately afVer the murder of Hieronymus, the soldiers in 
Leontini had raised ti tumult, furiously exclaiming that the 
death of the king should be expiated by the blood of the 
conspirators. Afterward, the words "liberty restored," a 
sound ever delightful to the ear, being frequently repeated, 
and hopes being held out of largeSses from the royal treasure, 
of serving under better generals^ mention at the same time 
being made of the tyrant's shocking crimes, and more shock- 
ing lusts ; all these together produced such an alteration in 
their sentiments, that they syffered the body of the king, 
w^m just now they had so violently lamented, to He without 
burial. . The rest of the conspirators remained in the place 
tn order to secure the army on their side ; but Theodotus 
and Sdsis,' getting on horseback, galloped with all possible 
speed to Syracuse, wishing to surprise tne king's party, while 
ignorant of every thing that haol happened. But not only 
report, than which nothing is quicker on such occasions, 
but likewise an express, by one of Hieronymus*s servants. 
had arrived before them. Wherefore Andranodorus had 
strengthened with garrisons both the island* and the citadel, 

* Syracose was founded by a colony of Athenians, and rose gradually 
to ^e Very first rank of greatness and i^lendoor. At tli^ tame of these 
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and also erery other post which was convenient for his pnr* 
pose. After sunset, m the dusk of the evening, Theodotus 
and Sosis rode into the Hexapylum, and having shown the 
king's garments died With blood, and the ornament which 
he wore on his head, passed on through the Tvcha, calling 
the people at once to liberty and to arms, and desiring them 
to come all together into the Achradina. As to the popu- 
lace, some ran out into the street, some stood in the porches 
of their houses, some looked on from the roofs and wmdows, 
all inquiring into the c^use of the commotion. Every place 
blazed with lights, and was filled with various confused 
noises. Such as had arms assembled in the open places; 
such as had none palled down from the temple of Olynipian 
Jove the spoils of the Gauls and lUyrians, presented to Hiero 
by the Roman people, and hung up there by him ; beseech- 
ing the god to Jena, with good-will, those consecrated wea- 
pons to men taking them up in defence of their country, of 
the temples of the deities, and of their liberty. This multi- 
tude was also joined to the watch stationed in the several 
principal quarters of the city. , In the island, Andranodorus 
nad, among other places, occupied the public granary with 
a guard : this place, which was enclosed with hewn stone, 
and built up to a great height, like a citadel, was seized by 
the band of youths appointed by Andranodorus to garrison 
it, and theyr despatched a message to the Achradina, that the 
com therein was at the disposal of the senate. 

22. At the first dawn the Whole body of the people, armed 
and unarmed, came together into the Achradina to the sen- 
ate-house ; and there, from an altar of Concord which stood 
in the place, one of the principal nobles, by name Polysnus. 
made a speech fraught with sentiments both of liberty ana 
moderation. He said that " men who had experienced the 
hardships of servitude and insult, knew the extent of the evjl 

transactions it consisted of four parts, each of which deserved tha 
name of a city .*;— 1. The island, called also Ortygia, wa^ joined to ihe 
mainland by a bridge, and, stretching out into the bay, formed vw% 
harbours, a large one to the southeast, and a 'smaller one on ne nortlitr 
west. Here stood the royal palace and the treasury, ai^ a( the re* 
motest pofnt, the fountain Arethusa arises. 2. The Achradinft. This 
was the largest and strongest division of the city ; it stretched aloag 
the bottom of the lesser harbour, whose waters washed it, and was 
divided from the other parts by a strong wall. 3. The Tycha, so named 
from a remarkable temple of Fortune, formed the southeastern part 
of the city. 4. Ncapolis, or the New Town : this was the latest built, 
and lay westward of the Tycha. The principal, entrance into this part 
was guarded by a fort called Hexapylum, from its having six gates. To 
this part belonged Epipolse, an eminence commanding a view of the 
whole citT. Of this once fiunous city the only part now inhabited is 
the island. The ruins of the rest are about twenty -two miles in cir- 
cwnference, and are covered with vineyards, or«hards, and com fields. 
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afainst whick they vented their resentment ; bat what calam- 
ities civil discord introduces, the Sjrracusans covld have 
learned only from the relations of their lathers, not from 
their own experience. He applauded them for the readiness 
with which they had taken arms, and would applaud them 
vet more if they did not make use of them unless constrained 
by the last necessity. . At present he thought it advisable that 
they should send deputies to Andranodorus, to require of him 
to be amenable to tne direction of the senate and people, to 
open the gates of the island, and withdraw the garrison. If 
he meant, under the pretext of being guardian of the sover- 
eigntv for another, to usurp it into his own hands, he recom- 
mended it to them to recover their liberty by much keener 
exertions than had been shown against Hieronymus. Ac- 
cordinglv, on the breaking up of the assembjy deputies were 
sent The meetings of me senate were now revived ; for 
though it had during the reign of Hiero continued to act as 
the public council of the state, yet since his death until now 
it had never been convened or consulted on any business. 
When the commissioners came to Andranodorus, he was 
much moved by the united voice of his countrvmen, by their 
being in possession of the other quarters oi the city, and 
moreover by that division of the island, which was the 
strongest, bemg lost to him, and in the hands of the other 
partv. But his wife, Demarata, daughter of EUero, still 
swelling with royal arrogance and female pride, reminded 
him of an expression frequently uttered by Dionysius the ty- 
rant, who used to say that " a man ought to relinquish sover- 
eign power when he was dragged by the feet, not while he 
sat <m horseback. It was easy," she said, " at any moment 
to resign the possession of a nigh station ; to arrive at, and 
acquire it, was difficult and arduous." Desired him to " ask 
from the ambassadors a little time for consideration, and to 
employ it iu sending for the soldiers from Leontini, to whom, 
if he promised some of the royal treasure, he might dispose 
of ^ery thing at his pleasure." These counsels, suited to 
the character of the woman, Andranodorus neither totally 
rejected nojcimmediately adopted : judging it the safer way 
to the acqufttion of power to yield to the times for the pres- 
ent He therefore desired the deputies to carryback for 
answer, that '' he would be obedient to the directions of sen- 
ate and people." Next day at the first light he opened the 
gites of the island, and went into the forum in the Achradina. 
There he ascended the altar of Concord, from whence Po- 
Ivaenus had addressed the people the day before, and first, at 
tike beginning of his discourse, spent some time in entreating 
their pardon for the delay which he had made, for " he had 
kept the gates shut," he said, "not with intention to separate 
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his own interest from that of the public, bat through fearfhl 
uncertainty, the sword being once drawn, when, and in what 
way an end might be put to the shedding of blood ; whether 
they would be content with the death of the tyrant, which 
was all that the cause of liberty required, or whether all who 
had any connexion with the court, either by consanguinity, 
affinity, or employments of any kind, w^re to be put to death, 
as accomplices in another's guilt. As soon as he perceived 
that those who had freed their country meant also, together 
with liberty, to grant it safety, and that the designs of all 
aimed at the promotion of the public happiness, he had not 
hesitated to replace, under the direction of the people, both 
his own person, and everything else committed to biscnarge 
and guardianship, since the prince who had intrusted him 
therewith had perished through his own madness." Then 
turning to those who had killed the tyrant, and addressr 
in^ Theodotus and Sosis by name, " You have perfoimed," 
said he, " a memorable exploit : but believe me, the career 
of your glory is only begun, not finished ; and there yet sub* 
sisis the utmost danger, that unless you exert yourselves im- 
mediately to secure peace and harmony, the nation may carry 
liberty to licentiousness." 

23. After this discourse he laid the ke3rs of the gates and 
of the royal treasure at their feet. Being dismissed full of 
joy, the people, with their wives and children, spent that day 
m offering thanksgivings in all the temples of tne gods, and 
on the day following an assembly was held for the election 
of pretors. Among the first was chosen Andranodoms; 
the greater number of the rest were elected from the band 
of conspirators against the king. Two of these were absent 
at the time, Sopater and Dinomenes ; who, on hearing what 
had passed at Syracuse, conveyed thither the m(»iey Mlong- 
ing to the king, which was at Leontini, and delivered it to 
(^uestors appointed for the purpose : to whom was also de- 
livered the treasure which was in the island and in the 
Achradina. That part of the wall which formed too strong 
a fence between the island and the city, was with universiu 
approbation demolished. The other events whiq^ took place 
corresponded with the general zeal for liberty which now 
actuated men's minds : Hippocrates and Epicydes, when^n- 
telligence was received oi the tyrant's death, which the 
formeif had wished to conceal even by the murder of the 
messenger, were deserted by the soldiers; and, as the safest 
step in their present circumstances, returned to Sjrracuse. 
Lest their stay there should subject them to suspicion, as if 
they were watching some opportunity for effecting a revcdu- 
tion, they addressed first the pretors, and afterward, through 
them, the senate; represented that " being sent by Hannibai 
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to Hieronymus, as to a friend and ally, they had obeyed his 
orders in conformity to the will of their own commander. 
That they wished to return to Hannibal, but as they could 
not travel with safety while every part of Sicily was over- 
spread with the Roman arras, they requested that a guard 
might be granted to escort them to Locri in Italy, and that 
thusj with very little trouble, the senate would confer a great 
obligation on Hannibal." The request was easily obtained, 
for the senate wished the de}}arture of those generals of the 
late king, men well skilled in war, and at the same time 
needy and daring. But this measure, so agreeable to their 
wishes, they did not execute with t^e care and expedition 
requisite. Meanwhile, thos& young mea, accastomed to a 
military life, employed themselves sometimes among the 
soldiery ; at others, among the deserters, the greatest num* 
ber of whom were Roman seamen ; at others, among the 
very lowest clasg of plebeians, in propagating insinuations 
against the senate and nobility ; hinting to them, that " in the 
appearance of reviving the former alliance, they were se- 
cretly forming and preparing to execute a scheme of bring- 
ing Syracuse under the dominion of the Romans ; and that 
then their faction, and the few advocates for the renewal of 
the treaty, would domineer without control." 

34. Crowds of people disposed to listen to and believe such 
reports, flocked into Syracuse in great nutnbers every day, 
. and afforded not only to Epicydjes, but to Andranodorus 
likewise, some hopes of effecting a revolution. The latter, 
wearied by the importunities of his wife; who urged that 
" now was the time to possess himself of the sovereignty, 
while all was in a state of disorder, in consequence of liber- 
ty being lately recovered, but not yet established on a regu- 
lar fooling; while the soldiers, who owed their livelihood to 
the pay received from the late king, were yet at hand, and 
while the commanders sent by Hannibal, who were well 
acquainted with those soldiers could aid the enterprise,'* 
took, as an associate in his aesign, Themistus, to whom 
Gtelon'^ daughter was married ; and in si few days atUr, in- 
cautiously disclosed the affair to one Ariston, an actor on the 
stage, whom he was accustomed to intrust with other secrets, 
a man whose birth and circumstances were both reputable ; 
nor did his employment disgrace them, because among the 
Greeks that profession is not considered as dishonourable. 
This man resolving to be guided by the duty which he owed 
to his country, discovered the matter to the pretorsj who 
having learnjsd by unquestionable proof that the information 
was well founded, first consulted the elder senators, by whose 
advice he placed a guard at the door of the senate-house, 
and as soon as Themistus and Andran6dorus entered, put 
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them to death. This fact, in appearance tmcommonly atro- 
cious, the cause of which was unknown to the rest, occasion^ 
cd a violent uproar; but having at length procured silence, 
they brought the informer into the senate-nouse. He then 
gave a regular detail of every circumstance, showing that 
the. conspiracy owed its origin to the marriage of Gelon's 
daughter Harmonia with Themistus; that the auxiliary 
troops of Africans and Spaniards had been engaged for the 
purpose of massacring the pretors and others of the nobility, 
■whose property, according to orders given, was to be the booty 
of their murderers ; that a band of mercenaries, accustomed to 
the command of Andranodorus, had been procured with the 
design of seiziing again on the island. He afterward laid 
before them every particular; what things were to be done, 
and by whom, together with the whole plan of the con^i- 
rac^, supported by men with arms ready to execute it. On 
which the senate gave judgment that they had suflfered death 
as justly as Hieronymus. The crowd round the senate- 
house being variously disposed, and unacquainted with the 
real state of the case, became clamorous : but while they 
jfrere uttering furious threats, the sight of the conspirators' 
bodies in the porch of the senate-house impressed tbem 
with such terror, that they silently followed the well-judging 
part of the plebeians to an assembly which was summoned. 
Sopater was commissioned by the senate and his colleagues 
to explain the matter to the people. 

25. He brought his charges against the deceased as if they 
were then on trial : after taking a review of their former 
lives, he insisted that whatever wicked and impious acts had 
been perpetrated since the death of Hiero, Andranodorus and 
Themistus wei^e the authors of them. " For what," said he, 
•* did the boy Hieronymus ever do by the directicm of his 
own will "? What, indeed, "conld he ao^ who had scarcely 
exceeded the years of childhood 1 His guardians and 
teachers exercised the sovereign poi^er, screened from the 
public hatred which fell on him, and therefore ought to have 
died either before Hieronymus, or with him. Nevertheless, 
those men who had merited and been doomed to die, have 
since the death of the tyrant attempted new crimes ; at first 
openly, when Andranodorus, shutting the gates of the 
island, assumed the throne as his by inheritance, and kept 
as proprietor what he had held as trustee : afterward, being 
abandoned by those who were in the island, and blockaded 
by all the rest of the citizens who held the Achradina, and 
finding his open and uvowed attempts on the crown ineffec- 
tual, he endeavoured to attain it by secret machinations and 
treachery ; nor could he be induced to alter his me^ures 
even by Kindness and the honour conferred on him j for it 
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l^iild be remembered, that among the delin^ra of their 
country this treacherous conspirator agiinst its liberty was 
chosen a pretor. But the spirit of royalty ha» been infused 
into these men by their royal consorts, ]^ro's daughter 
married to one, Qelon's to the other.'* At these words a 
shout was h^ard from every part of the assembJjr, that " none 
of the race of the tyrants ought to live." Such is the nature 
of the populace ; they are either abject slaves or tyrannie 
masters. Liberty, which consists in a mean between these, 
they either undervalue, or know not how to enjoy with mod* 
eration ; and, in general, there are not wanting agents dis- 
posed to foment their passions, who, working on minds 
which delight in cruelty, and know no restraint in the prac- 
tice of it, exasperate them to acts of blood and sl^ughter^ 
Thus, on the present occasion, the pretors instantly proposed 
the passing or an order, and it was hardly proposed before 
it was passed, that all the royal family should be put to 
death ; whereon persons sent by these magistrates executed 
the sentence on Demarata, daughter of Hiero, and Hai^ 
monia, daughter of G^lon, the wives of Andranodorus and 
Themistus. 

26. There was another daughter of Hiero, called Heractea, 
wife to Zoippus ; who, having been sent by Hieronymus 
ambassador to king Ptolemy, had continued abroad in vol' 
untary exile. On getting notice that the executioners wer« 
coming to her also, she fled for refuge into the chapel of her 
household gods, taking with her two maiden daughters, with 
their hair dishevelled, and their appearance in every other 
particular calculated to excite compassion : to this she added 
prayers, beseeching the executioners, " by the memory of 
ner father Hiero, and of her brother Qelon, not to suffer her, 
an innocent woman, to be involved in ruin under the hatred 
incurred by Hieronymus. To her nothing had accrued from 
his bein^ on the throne but the exile of her husband ; neither, 
during the life of Hieronymus, was her situation the same 
with thatt)rtllr sister, nor since his death was her cause the 
same. Must it not be allowed that if Andranodorus had 
succeeded in his projects, her sister would have reigned with 
him, whereas she must have been in servitude with the rest 1 
If anv one should tell Zoippus that Hieronymus was killed 
and Syracuse free, who could doubt but he would instantly 
eet on board a ship and return to his country 1 How deceit- 
ful were the hopes of men ! Could he imagine that in his 
native soil, restored to liberty, his wife and children were 
struggling to preserve their lives ; and in what respect did 
they obstruct the cause of liberty or the laws 1 What danger 
could arise from themj a solitary, and, in a manner, widowed 
woman, and her poor orphan children? But, though no 
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danger was tppiehended from them, yet the whole rayH 
race was detested. Let herself and children be banished far 
from Syracuse and from Sicily; let them be conveyed to 
Alexandria; a wife to her husband, the daughters to their 
father.'' Finding them still inexorable, and wishing to make 
the best use of the time, (for she saw some even drawing 
their swords,) she desistea from farther entreaties for her- 
self| and contmued to beseech them '' to spare, at least, her 
daughters, who were children of an age which even enraged 
enemies would refrain from injuring ; and not, while they 
pursued their revenge against tyrants, to imitate themselves 
the crimes which had raised their hatred/' While she was 
speaking they dragged her from the sanctuary, and slew her ; 
and then turned their weapons against the children, who 
were sprinkled with the blood of their mother. But they, 
deprived of reason by grief and fear together, rushed out of 
the chapel with such quickness, that had a passage been open 
to the public street, they would have filled the whole city 
with tumult : even as it was, though the extent of the house 
was not great, they several times made their way through 
the midst of many armed men without receiving a wound, 
and extricated themselves from those that took hdd of them, 
notwithstanding the number and strength of the hands with 
which they had to struggle : but, at length, being reduced to 
the last weakness by wounds, after covering every place 
with their blood, they fell and expired. This scene, piteous 
in itself, was rendered yet more so by an incident tnat en- 
sued; for shortly after arrived a message countermanding 
their execution, the sentiments of the people having sudden- 
ly turned to the side of compassion ; and this compassion 
was soon converted into anger, on account of the precipitancy 
with which the sentence had been hurried on, so as to leave 
no time for reconsideration, or the subsiding of passion. The 
populace, therefore, expressed much discontent, and insisted 
on an assembly of election to fill up the places of Andrano- 
dorus and Themistus, for both haa been priors f and this 
election was not at all likely to terminate in a manner agree- 
able to the present pretors. 

S7. A day was appointed for the election, when, to the 
surprise of all. some person in the remotest part of the crowd 
named Epicvaes ; then another, in the same quarter, Hippoc- 
rates; which names were afterward the most frequently re- 
peated, with the manifest approbation of the multitude. The 
assembly itself was an irregular one ; for, not liie commons 
alone, but also great numbers of th^ soldiery, and even of 
deserters, who wished to overturn every pesent establish- 
ment, composed the disorderly crowd. The magistrates, it 
first, pretended ignorance of what wati going forward, think- 
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In^to protract the business; bat, at last,V>yereoine ^by the 
onited voice of so very maDy, and dreadi^g ka. insurrection, 
they declared those men pretors : who, however, did not im- 
mediately on veil their sentiments, though greatly chagriaed, 
— ^first, at ambassadors having gone to Appins Claudios to 
conclnde a truce of ten days, and then, when that was ob- 
tained, on others being sent to negotiate a renewal of the old 
mlliance. At this time the Romans had a fleet of a hundred 
sail at Margantia, watching what might be the result of the 
commotions of Syracuse in consequence of the death of the 
^rrants, and to what points the view of the peo]^le might be 
airected by the late acquisition of liberty, to which they had 
so long been strangers. Meanwhile, the Syracusan ambas- 
sadors had been sent by Appins to Marcellus on his arriving 
in Sicily ; who, when he heard the terms on which they 
proposed the alliance, conceiving expectations that the busi- 
ness might be adjusted to mutual satisfaction, sent ambassa- 
dors on his part to Syracuse to treat with the pretors in per- 
son. Here was no longer the same quiet and tranquillity: 
on news being received that a Carthaginian fleet had arrived 
at Pachynum, Hippocrates and Epicydes, freed from appre- 
hension, now began, sometimes among the mercenary sol- 
diers, at others among the deserters, to spread insinuations 
that there was a design of betraying Syracuse to the Romans. 
And when Appius came and kept his fleet stationed at the 
mouth of the harbour, with intention io raise the spirits of 
the other party, this gave the utmost appearance of credibili- 
ty to their ill-grounded suggestions, insomueh that the popu- 
lace at first ran down in a tumultuous manner to oppose 
the landing of his men, if such an attempt should be made. 
28. In this troubled state of affairs it was judged necessary 
to call a general assembly. Here, while opposite parties 
drew contrary ways, and a civil war was on the point of 
breaking out, one of the leading nobles, named Apollonides, 
addressed them in a discourse of very salutary tendency at 
such a juncture ; telling them that " no state ever had a nearep 
prospect either of safety or of ruin. If all would unanimous- 
ly incline either on the side of the Romans, or to that of the 
Carthaginians, theiir prosperity and happiness would equal 
that of any other nation whatever. If separate parties la- 
boured to counteract each oither, the war between the Car- 
thaginians and the Romans was not more furious than would 
be that which must follow between the Syracusans them- 
selves, when each party should have its own trooM, its own 
arnft, its own leader^; within the same walls. The most 
effectual endeavours ought to be used to bring all to unanim- 
ity in opinion. Whi<th of the alliances might be the more 
profit^le was a question of a very inferior nature, and of 
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much less momdht. ISFeverlheless, on the choice of allies^ 
tticy ought ratlftr,tOifd!ow the jadgment of Hiero than that 
of Hieronymus, and give the p^reference to a friendship, of 
which they had a hajjey experience for fifty years, before 
one which woul* be al the present new to them, and was 
formerly found deceitful. Another consideration ought tc 
be allowed some weight in their resolves ; that it was in their 
power to decline a treaty of friendship with the Cartha- 
ginians, and yet not to enter, immediately at least, into a war 
with them ; whereas with the Romans they must instantly 
have either peace or wat." The less of party spirit and 
warmth this speech contained, the greater was its mfluence 
on the hearers. To the pretors, and a select number of sen- 
ators, a military council was joined ; and even the command- 
ers of companies, and the prefects of the allies, were ordered 
to share in their consultations. After the affair had been 
frequently debated with great heat, ihey at last resolved, be- 
cause they could discover no plan on which war could be 
maintained a°;ainst the Romans, that a treaty of peace should 
be formed with them, and that ambassadors should be sent 
with those of that nation, then in Syracuse, to ratify it. 

29. Not many days had passed when deputies from the 
Leontines arrived, recjuesting aid for the defence of their 
country ; and this application was considered as coming most 
seasonably for ridding the city of a disorderly turbulent ral>- 
We, and removing their leaders out of the way. The pretor, 
Hippocrates, was ordered to conduct the deserters thither ; 
and these were accompanied by great numbers of mercenary 
auxiliaries, so that th« whole amounted to four thousand 
soldiers. This expedition was liighly pleasing, both to the 
persons employed, and to their employers ; the former gain- 
Mig what they had long wished for, an opportunity for dis- 
turbing the government ; the latter rejoicing at such a nui- 
sance being removed — the sink, as it were, of the city. 
However, this proved only like giving a sick person present 
ease, that he might relapse with an aggravation of nis dis- 
order : for Hippocrates began at first, hy secret excursions, 
to ravage the nearest parts of the Roman province ; bat 
afterward, when Appius had sent a body of troops to protect 
the territories of the allies, he attacked, with his entire force, 
a detachment posted in his way, and killed a great number. 
When Marcellus was informed of these transactions, he in- 
stantly despatched ambassadors to Syracuse, to complain of 
this infraction of the treaty, and to represent that occasions 
of quarrel would never be* wanting, unless Hippocrate#»and 
Epicydes were banished, not only from Syracuse, but far 
from every part of Sicily. Epicydes, not choosing, by re- 
maining where he was, either to face the charge of bpmg i^ 
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<K)iifederate in his absent brother's cjjitfie^ or ti omit contrib- 
uting his share toward effecting a ruplu<e, Went off to his se- 
ceding countrymen at Leontini, where finding the inhabitants 
filled with a sufficient degree of animotity against the Roman 
people, he undertook to detach them from the Svracusans 
also : for " the latter," he said, " had stipulated in tneir treaty 
with Rome, that every state which had been subject to their 
kings should for the future be subject to them ; and they were 
not now content with liberty, unless thev possessed along 
with it regal and arbitrary power over other nations. The 
proper answer, therefore, to oe given to any requisition from 
them was, that the Leontines deemed themselves entitled to 
freedom no less than themselves, if it were only because their 
•city was the spot where the tyrant fell : that there liber^ was 
first proclaimed, where the troops had abandoned the King's 
f^enerals, and flocked to Syracuse. Wherefore that article 
must be expunged from the treaty, or a treaty containing such 
an article should not be admitted." The multitude were easily 
persuaded; and when ambassadors from Syracuse complained 
of their cutting off the Roman detachment, and delivered an 
order that Hippocrates and Epicydes should depart either to 
Locri, or to any other place which they chose, provided they ' 
retired out of Sicily, the Leontines roughly answered, that 
" they had not commissioned the Syracusans to make a treaty 
of peace with the Romans for them, neither were they bound 
by other people's treaties." This answer the 8)^racusans 
laid before the Romans, declaring that " the Leontines wefe 
not under their direction ; that, therefore, the Romans might 
make war on that people without any violation o/the treaty 
'With Syracuse ; and that they would not fail to give their as- 
-sistance in it, on conditipn that the others, when reduced to, 
submission, should be again subjected to their government." 
30. Marcellus marched against Lioontini with his whole 
force, sending also for Appius, that he might attack it on 
another quarter ; and so great was the ardour of the sol- 
•diers on tnat occasion, inspired by their resentment for the 
detachment being cut off while a treaty of peace was de^ 
pending, that, at the first assault, they carried the town. 
Hippocrates and Epicydes, when they saw the enemy in 
possession of the walJs, and breaking open the gates, re- 
tired with a few others into the citadel, rrom whence they 
made their escape secretly during the night to Herbessus. 
The Syracusans having marched from home in a body, 
eight thousand in number, were met at the river My la by a 
messenger, who acquainted them that Leontini was taken, 
and who mixed several falsehoods with the truth, saying, 
that both soldiers and townsmen had been put to the sword 
without distinction : nor did he believe that any one, above 
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the age of clrildhoocl,.was left alive; that the city was 
sacked, and the effects of the wealthy bestowed on the 
soldiers. On hearing such a shocking account, the army 
halted ; and, every one being highly exasperated, the com- 
manders, who were Sosis and Dinomenes, entered into 
consultation how they should act. The false report had 
received a colour of truth sufficient to justify apprehension, 
from the circumstance of a number of deserters, amounting 
to two thousand, having been beaten with rods and beheaded. 
But not one of the Leontines, or the other soldiers, had been 
hurt, after the capture of the city was completed ; and every 
kind Qf property had been restored to the owners, except 
what was destroyed in the first confusion of the assault. 

* The troops, who complained grievously of their fellow- 
soldiers being treacherously put to death, could not be pre- 
vailed on, either to proceed to Leontini, or to wait in their 
present post for more certain intelligence. On which the 
pretors, perceiving that they were inclined to mutiny, but 
that this ferment would not be of long duration it their 
ringleaders in this foolish conduct were removed, led the 

I army to Megara, whence they themselves, with a small 
body of horse, proceeded to Herbessus, with hopes that, in 
consequence of the general consternation, the city might be 
surrendered into their hands; but being disappointed in 
their expectations, they next day decamped from Megara, 
m order to la^ siege to it with the whole of their, force. 
Hipocrates and Epicydes now adopted a plan, which, 
though af*first sight not free from danger, yet, every hope 
being cut off, was the only one which they could pursue ; 
this was to put themselves into the hands of the soldiery, of 
♦whom a great part were well acquainted with them, and all 
were incensed on account of the supposed slaughter of their 
fellow-soldiers ; and they accordingly went out to meet the 
army on its approach- It happened that the ^jorps which 
led the van was a battalion of six hundred Cretans, who, 
Ip the reign of Hieronymus, had served under their com- 
mand, and were also under an obligation to Hannibal, hav- 
ing been taken prisoners at the Thrasymenus, with other 
auxiliaries to the Romans, and dismissed.. Hippocrates and 
Epicydes knowing them by their standards, and the fashion 
or their armour, advanced to them, holding out olive- 
branches, and other emblems of suppliants, and besought 
them to receive them into their ranks, to protect them there, 
and not to betray them into the hands of the Syracusans, by 
whom they themselves would soon be delivered up to the 
Romans to be murdered. The Cretans immediately, wiA 
one voice, bade them keep up their courage, for they should 
share every fortune with them. 
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31. Daring tli^ conversation the standards liad lialted, 
Bor liad the cause of the delay yet reached the general. 
Bat soon a mmoar ^read that it was occasioned by Hip- 
pocrates and Epicydes, and a xnarmur ran along the whole 
line, evidently demonstrating that the troops were pleased 
at their coming. On this the pretors instantly rode forward 
at fall speed to the van, asking, " What spn of behavioar Was 
this 1 W hat did the Cretans mean by sach disorderly conduct, 
maintaining conversation with an enemy, and allowing 
them to mix in their ranks 1" They then ordered Hippoc- 
rates to be seized, and put in chams. On which words 
such a clamour ensued, begun by the Cretant^ and continued 
by the rest, as clearly showed that if they proceeded further 
in the matter, they would have caose to be apprenhensive for 
their own safety. Alarmed and perplexed bv their situatic»i, j 
they ordered the army to march back to Megara, and sent 
expresses to Syracuse, with accounts of their present state. 
While the men were disposed to entertain every kind of sus- 
picion, Hippocrates, to increase their apprehensions, em- 
ployed an artifice : having sent out some of the Cretans to 
watch the roads, he afterward read publicly a letter com- 
posed b? himself, but which he pretended had been intercept- 
ed. The address was, " The pretors of Syracuse to the 
consul Marcellus." After the usual salutations, it mention- i 
ed, that " he had acted rightly and properly in not sparing 
any in Leontini. That all the mercenery soldiers were to 
be considered in the same light, and never would Syracuse 
enjoy tranquillity as long as one of the foreign auxiliarifl»> re- 
mained, either in the city, or in their army : thii|r therefore 
requested him to use his endeavours to reduce under. hi# 
power those who were encamped with, their pretors, at Me- 
eara, and, by putting them to death, effectuate at lensth the 
delivery of Syracuse." As soon as this was read to the'sol- 
dieis, they ran on all sides to arms with such clamotlrs, that 
the pretors in a fright rode away during the confusion to 
Syracuse. But even their flight did not serve to quell the 
mutiny, and several attacks were made on the S3n^cus^ 
troops : nor would oiie of them have found mercy, had not 
l!picydes and Hippocrates opposed the rage of the multitude, 
not through compas^on or any humane intention, but through 
fear of forffeiting all hope of ever returning to the city ; and 
from this further ccmsiaeration, tha'l, while they should find 
these men, themselves both faithful soldiers and hostages, 
they would, at the same time, engage also the favour of their 
relations and friends ; in the first place, by so great an obli- 
gation conferred, and then, bv havmg such a pledge in their 
hands. As they knew, too, from experience, now slight and 
insignificant an impulse is sufficient to set the populace in 
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motion, the^ procured a soldier, -wio had been one of the 
number besieged in Leontini, and suborned hiiA to earry to 
Syracuse a story corresponding with the feigned tale told at 
Myla ; and, by avowing himself tht author, and asserting 
as facts, of which he had been an eyewitness, those particu- 
lars, of which doubts were harbMtred, to irritate tne pas- 
sions of the people. 

32. This man not only gained credit with the populace, 
but being brought before the senate, had address enough to 
influence even their judgment : and several, not apt to be 
over credulous, openly oteerved, that " it was happy that the 
avarice and cruelty of the Romans had been unmasked at 
Leontini. Had they come into Syracuse, their behaviour 
would have been the same, or probably more barbarous, as 
4 " the incitements to avarice were greater there." Wherefore 
all afi^eed in opinon that the gates ought to be shut, and 
guards posted for the defence of the city. But they did not 
so generally agree in the object either of their fears or their 
aversions. Among the military of all descriptions, and a 
great part of the plebeians, their hatred fell on the Roman 
nation ; while the pretors and a few of the nobility, notwith- 
standing that their jadgment had been infected by the false 
intelligence, yet took more pains to guard against a nearer 
and more immediate danger ; for Hippocrates and Epi^des 
were already at the Hexapylum ; and the relations of the 
native soldiers then in the ariny were using many arguments 
to persuade the people to open the gates, and to let their com- 
mon country be defended against the Romans. And now 
one of the gates of the Hexapylum had been opened, and 
ihe troops had begun to march in, when the pretors arrived 
at the ^pot : they endeavoured, at first, by commands and 
mei^aees, then by counsel and advice, to deter the inhabitants 
from their purpose ; and at last, finding all these ineffectual, 
they deScendeo from their dignity, and had recourse to en- 
treaties, beseeching them not to betray their country to men 
who were lately instruments of a tyrant, and who now im- 
Plisoned the soldiers' minds. But in the heat of the present 
ferment the ears of the multitude were deaf to all such 
arguments, and efforts were made to break open the satA 
on the inside, no less violent than those from without. 
They were all soon forced, and the whole army received 
into the Hexapylum. The pretors, with the youth of the 
city, fled for safety into the Achradina. The mercenaries, 
deserters, and all the soldiers of the late king, then in Syra- 
cuse, augmented the force of the enemy. In consequence, 
the Achradina was taken at the first assault, and the pre- 
tors, elcept such as could make their escape in the confu- 
-'ion, were all put to death. Night put an end to the.shedding 
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of blood. Ntfirt^y tfa(f ^yes were invfted to freedom ; all 
the prisoners were discharged from confinement, and the 
motley rabble, composed of all these different sorts, elected 
Hippocrates and ^icydes pretors : thus S]rraciise, after a 
short enjoyment or the sunshine' i>f liberty, sunk back into 
its former state of servitude. 

33. As soon as the Romans were informed of these events, 
they immediately decamped from Leontini, and marched to 
Syracuse. At the same time it happened that ambassadors 
sent by Appius, and who were approaching the place in a 
quinquereme, with difficulty escaped beinfi; taken ; which, 
however, was the fate of a quadrireme, orotered to advance 
some distance before their galley, on its entering the har- 
bour. And how not only (he laws of peace, but even those 
of war, had been all thrown aside, when the Roman armr 
pitched their camp at Olympium, a temple of Jupiter so call- 
ed, distant a mile and a half from the city. From hence also 
it was judged proper to send ambassadors, who were prevent- 
ed entering the city by Hippocrates and Epicydes, with their 
adherents coming out from the gate to meet (hem. The Ro- 
man whose part it was to speak, said that " the Romans came 
not with the intention of making war on the Syracusans, but 
of giving succour and support both to such as, after extrica- 
ting themselves from the midst of carnage, fled to them for 
refuge; and also to those who, overpowered by fear, en- 
dured a bondage more shocking, not only than exile, but 
even than death. Nor would the Romans suffer such an 
abominable massacre of their allies to pass unpunished. 
Wherefore, if those who had taken refuge with them were 
allowed to return to their country with safety, and the au- 
thors of the massacre were delivered up, and liberty and their 
laws .restored to the Syracusans, there would be no occasion 
for quarrel. If these requisitions were not complied with, 
whoever was the cause of the refusal should underto the 
severest vengeance which their arms could inflict.** To 
this Epicydes replied, that " if they had been charged with 
any message to him and his friends, they would have re* 
turned an answer. That when the government of Syracuse 
should be in the hands of those to whom they came, they 
might then return to Sicily. If they began hostilities, th^ 
should learn, on trial, that the siege of Syracuse was a very 
different kind of business from that of Leontini." So say- 
ing, h^turned his back on the ambassadors, and shut the 
gates. IThe Romans then immediately began to form the 
siege of Syracuse, both by land and sea : by land^ on the side 
of the Hexapylum ; by sea, on that of the Achradina, the 
wall of which is washed by its waves. Having mastered 
Leontini by the ter^-rM* which their aissault inspired, and that 
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at the first attack, lliey doubted noi W Jhef sl&oald be able^ 
in some quarter or other, to laake tbeir way Into a city of 
such wide extent, and whose defended parts lay 'at such a 
distance from .each other : they pushed forward therefore to 
the wi^ls everf kind of machine used iQ sieges. 

34. This enterprise, from the spirit and vigour with which 
it was undertake^, must have met the ejroected success, had 
it not been for one single person then in Syracuse r this was 
Archimedes, a man singularl}^ skilled in the science of 
astronomy, and a great geometrician, eminently dist;^nguish- 
ed in the invcDtion and construction of warlike engines^ by 
means of which, with very slight exertions, he baffled the 
efforts of the enemy, made with immense labour. The 
wall, which, being drawn along unequal eminences, was 
in some parts high and difficult of access, in others low and 
liable to oe approached through the level vales, he furiiished 
with machines of all kinds adapted to the nature of each 
particular place. That of the Achradina, which, as before ^ 
observed, is wieshed by the sea, Marcelluskttacked from his 
largest ships; while flrom the small vessels the archers, 
slingers, and light-infantry, (whose weapon is of such a kind 
that it cannot well be thrown back, except by experienced 
hands,) wounded almost every one defending the works. 
These requiring room for the discharge of their missiles, 
kept at a distance ; but the other and larger ships, eight in 
number, were fastened together in pairs, by the removal of 
one tier of oars : while those on the exterior ^ides moved 
them both, as if a single ship. These carried turrets, of 
several stories in height, with instruments for demolishing 
the rampart. Against this naval armament Archimedes 
di^sed on the walls engines of various sizes. On the 
ships which lay at a distance he discharged rock^ of im- 
mense weight; and those which lay nearer, lighter, and 
ther^ore more numerous annoyances. And lastly, he o|>en- 
ed in the wall, from top to bottom, a great number of spike- 
holes, a cubit in diameter, through which, without beine 
seen, or in danger of being hurt, they poured arrows and 
darts from scorpions. Some ships having come up closer, 
in order that the weapons from the engines might fly over 
them, he used an engine called tolleno, composed of a long 
lever supported at tne middle, and fixed in such a manner 
that one arm of it projected beyond the wall : from the ex- 
tremity or this hungby a strong chain an iron grapple, which, 
taking hold of the forepart of the ship, while the other ex- 
tremity of the lever was weighed down to the ground by a 
heavy counterpoise of lead, lifted up the prow, and set the 
vessel on its stern ; the grapple then was suddenly disen- 
gaged, and the ship was, to th€ atter consternation of the 
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8eainen,.dashid J»9 th^^^atei: with stic% force, that ercs if 
it had feUen i^ an ^re«t position, it would have taken in a 
mat deal*of water. B7 t^iese means the assailants were 
foiled in every attempt by sea : abandoning, therefore, that 
part of the plan, they bent all their efforts to the pushing for- 
ward the .operations by land, and with t^eir whole force. 
Button this side, too, the place was furnished with a similar 
train of engines, of ^ery description, prt)cured in a coarse 
of many years, by the direction and at the expense of Uiero, 
and through the singular skill of Archimedes. The natnre 
of the ground also was favourable to the defendants, because 
the rock on which the foundations of the wall were laid, is 
in most places so steep, that jiQt only bodies thrown from an 
engine, but such a^ colled down by their own weight, fell 
with great power on the enemy : the same cause rendered 
the ascent difficult to be climbed, and the footing unsteady. 
Wherefore a council being held, it was resolved, since every 
attempt ended in disappointment knd disgrace, to desist fyoin 
farther attacks, and only to blockade the place so closely as 
to cut off all supplies of provisions, either by land or sea. 

35. Meanwhile Marcellus marched with about a third 
part of the forces to recover those cities, which, during the 

gneral disturbances, had revolted to the Carthaginians, 
elorus and Herbessus he received by voluntary surrender. 
Having taken Megara by storm, he sacked and demolished 
it, in order to strike terror into others, particularly the Syra- 
cosans. About the same time Himilco, who had for a long 
time kept his fleet at the promontory of Pachynum, landed 
at Heraclea, which is also called Minoa, twenty-five thoa- 
sand infantry, three thousand horses, and twelve elephants; 
a much greater force than he had before on board his ships 
at Pachynum. When Sjrracuse was seized by Hippocrates, 
he had gone to Carthage, and there, being encouraged hy 
ambassadors from him as chief, and by letters from HannK 
bal, who affirmed that the time was now come for recover- 
ing possession of Sicily with the highest honour ; and as 
his own advice given on the spot had no small degree of in- 
fluence, he easily procured an order that the greatest force 
possible of infantry and cavalry should be transported into 
that island. Immediatelv on his arrival he reduced Herac- 
lea, and within a few days after Agrigentum ; raising at 
the same time, in all the other states who sided with the 
Cartha^ians, su^h %arm hopes of expelling the Romans 
from Sicily, that at last even the Syracusans, besieged as 
ibgy were, assumed new courage. Judging that a part of 
tfieir forces would be sufficient for defence alone^ they 
divided the business, in such a manner, that Epicydes 
should command the troops so appointed for goardmg the 
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city, and EUppocrales, in conjnnctipn wiiirHimilco, conduct 
the war against the Roman consul. The latter accordin^y, 
with ten thoijsand foot and fire hondred horse, hflying pass" 
ed by night through some intervals between the Roman 
posts, began to pitch his camp near the city Acrills: while 
they were raising their fortifications Marcella^. came on 
them ; for he was now returning from Agrigentum, to which 
place he had in vsiin. hastened by quicik marches, in hope of 
reaching it before the enemy, but he found it already in 
their possession, and expected nothing less at that time than 
to meet a Syracusan army in his way. However, through 
fear of Himilco and the Carthagiaians, for whom, he was by 
no means a match with the force which he then had, he was 
marching wiih all possible caution, and with Ms troops pre- 
pared for every occurrence. 

36. This precaution adopted against the Carthaginians 
happened to prove useful in respect of the Syracusans. 
Finding them scattered, separately employed in forming 
their camp, and mostly unarmed, he surrounded and cut oft 
the whole of their infantry ; the cavalry, after a slight opposi- 
tiuQ, fled with Hippocrates to Acrse. This stroke having 
effectually checked the design of those states which were dis- 
posed to revolt from the Romans, Marcellus returned to Sy- 
racuse \ and after a few days, Himilco, being joined by 
Hippocrates, came and encamped at the river Anapus, about 
eight miles distant. About the same time fifty-five Cartha- 
ginian ships of battle, commanded by Bomilcar as admiral, 
put into the great harbour at S5rracuse, and a Roman fleet 
of thirty auinqueremes landed the first legion at Panormus : 
it seemed, indeed, as if the theatre of war was removed 
hither from Italy, so intent were both nations on the afi&irs 
of Sicily. Himilco expected that the Roman legion land^ 
at Panormus would fall a prey to him on its way to Syra- 
cuse ; but he missed it by taking the road which led through 
the inland parts of the country, while the legion, keeping 
close to the sea-coast, and being attended by the fleet, efiect- 
ed a junction with Appius Claudius, who, with a part of his 
forces, came as far as Pach3raum to meet it. Nor did the 
Carthaginians delay longer at S3rracuse. On the one hand, 
Bomilcar was diffident of his own strength at sea, as the Ro- 
mans had a fleet of at least double his number ; and, at the 
same time, as he perceived that the only^efiect of his forces 
remaining there, where they could do*no* service, would be, 
the aggravating the distress of his allies in the article of 
provisions, he sailed out into thd main and passed oveLto 
Africa. On the other hand, Himilco had in vain followted 
Marcellus to Syracuse, in hopes of finding an opportunity of 
•Dgaging him before he should join the larger division of his 
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triliy pbat being disai^nt«d in this, and EeeingHtkefffa^ 
that the enemy's post at Syracuse was secured from evff^t 
Attempt, both by the fortifications and the number of their 
forces, lie did not cbooee to waste time to no purpose in sit- 
ting there as a spectator of the siege carried on against his 
allies, and therefore decamped and marched away his army, 
with intention to carry it wherever a prospect of a revolt 
from the Romans should invite him. that he might invigor- 
ate by his presence the resoluticm or those who favoured his 
inlerest. And first, through the treachery of the inhabitants, 
who betrayed the Roman garrison, he got possession of 
Murgantia. where the Romans had large magazines of com 
and every kind of provisions. 

37. By this revolt other states were encouraged to imitate 
the example *, and the Roman garrisons were either driven 
oat of the fortresses or betrayed and overpowered. Enna, 
Manding on a lofty eminence, which was steep and cras^ 
on every side, was not only impregnable by reason of its 
situation, but had moreover a strong force in its citadel, 
with a governor who could not be easily overreached by 
treachery. This was Lucius Pinarius, a man of spirit and 
activity, who relied more on his own precaution to render 
every scheme of perfidy impracticable than on the fidelity of 
the Sicilians; and his solicitude to be prepared for every 
emergency was now increased by the Intelligence he had re- 
eeivcMi of so many cities revolt mg, or being betra^jred, and 
the garrisons put to death. Wherefore every thing was 
kept in a state of readiness, with guards and watches con- 
stantly on duty, as well by night as byday ; nor did the sol- 
dier ever quit his arms or his post. When the leading men 
in Elnna, who had already bargained with Himilco lor the 
betrayiufif of the garrison, understood that the Roman com- 
mander had left no room for the practice of anv deception, 
they resolved to act openly, and represented to him that the 
city and the citadel ought to be under their care, since they 
had been connected with " the Romans as free men in alli- 
ance, not as slaves in custody." They therefore reouired 
that the k^ of the gates should be returned to them ; observ- 
ing, tlKit *^on good allies honour was the strongest tie, and 
that then only would the senate and people* of Rome think 
them deserving of thanks when thejr*should continue in 
friendship out of their own free will, not througfa*'compul- 
aion." To this the Roman answered, that " he was placed 
there by his general, and fVom him had received the keys 
o£ the gjaies and the custody of -the citadel, wMch he held 
not at his own disposal, or that of the^inhabitaius of Enna, 
but at his who had committed them to his c^ge; that to* 
lolinquish a man's post in a garrison was, amolig th^ Ro^ 
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AitKiE,€8i^i{al (frimey and that parents had confirmed that 
JanLcven ov the death of their own children ; that the con- 
sul MarceUus was not far distant : let them send ambassa- 
dors to jilm, who had the right and authority to dete/mine/' 
They declared positively that they would not send, and gave 
him notice that, since words were of no avail, they would 
seek some other means of asserting their liberty. Finarius 
then desired, " that if they did not choose to take the trouble 
of sending to the consul, they would at least allow him to 
meet the people in assembly, that it might be known whether 
these were the denunciations of a party only, or of the whole 
state :" which being agreed to, an assembly was proclaimed 
for the following day. 

38. After this conversation, he went back immediately into 
the citadel, and calling the troops together, spoke thus: 
** Soldiers, you must have heard m what manner the Ro- 
man garrisons have, of late, been betraved and cut oflf by 
the Sicilians. The same treachery yon have escaped, prin- 
cipally through the kindness of the ^ods, and next through 
your own resolution, in keeping continual guard and watch 
under arms, without intermission by day or by night. I 
wish it were in our power to pass the rest of our time with- 
out enduring or offering cruel treatment. But this caution, 
which we have hitherto used, guards only against their 
secret machinations ; which not having succeeded to their 
wish, they now openly and plainly demand the keys of the 
gates. The moment these are delivered to them, Enna will 
be made over to the Carthaginians, and we shall be massa- 
cred here in a more shocking manner than were those of 
Murgantia. This one night's time I have with difficulty 
procured for consultation, that I might apprise you of the 
imminent danger to which you are exposed. At sunrise 
they intend to hold an assembly for the purpose of crimin- 
ating me, and incensing the populace against you : before 
to-morrow night, therefore, Enna will be deluged either 
with your blood or with that of its inhabitants. If they 
anticipate your measures, you will have no resource; if yoo 
anticipate theirs, you will have no danger : whoever first 
draws the sword, his will be the victory. Do you therefore, 
in arms, and with ftU your attention awake, wait for the 
signal. I will be iir the assembly, and, by talking and dis- 
puting, will prolong the time until every thing shall be 
re^lgri *As soon as I give the signal with my gown, then 
let gne &e« that yoti raise a shout on every quarter, attack 
the multitude, and mow.down all with the sword : take care 
*tjiat no on^M left afive from whom either force or fraud 
^ca» be learai. O? Mother Ceres and Proserpine, and yon 
^Iher jgod5,*wftether of the superior or inferior regions, who 
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patronize this city ani thes« conseetated kk^ aid^i0iiBA 
<60 prosper os, I beseech 3rou, With jour favour aii4assista^6| 
as we undertake such an enterprise with a view of avemng, 
not of inflicting injury. I would use more words in ex- 
horting you, soldiers, if yoU were to have a conrcst with 
men in arms : that unarmed and un^arded crowd you 
will kill until you shall be satisfied with killing : besides, 
the consul's camp is at hand, so that nothing can be feared 
from Himilco and the Carthaginians." 

39. Being dismissed with this exhortation, they went to 
take refreshment. Next dav they posted themselves in dif- 
ferent places to block up the streets, and shut the passes 
against the townsmen going out ; the greatest part of tbem 
on and round the theatre, as they had been before accustom- 
ed to stand spectators of the assemblies. The Roman com:^ 
mander was conducted by the magistrates into the presence 
of the people, where he represented that the power and au- 
thority of determining the business in question lay in the 
consul, not in him ; urging mostly the same arguments which 
he had used the day before : on which a few at first, then 

greater numbers, at last all, with one voice, insisted on his 
elivering the keys ; and when he hesitated and demurred, 
began to threaten him furiously, showing evidently that they 
would no longer refrain from the utmost violence. The 
governor then gave the concerted signal with his gown. 
The soldiers were prepared, having a long time expected it 
with earnest attention ; and now, whfle some of them with 
loud shouts ran down from the higher places against the rear 
of the assembly, others in close array, blocked up the pas- 
sages from the theatre. Thus,, pent up in the inclosure, the 
inhabitants of Enna were put to the sword. Yet did they 
perish not only by the weapons of their enemy, but by their 
own hasty flight ; for many tumbled'over the others, and the 
whole failing on the wounded, the living on the dead, were 
all promiscuously heaped together. From thence the soldiers 
spread themselves over the city, and, as if it had been taken 
by storm, filled every part of it with terror and carnage ; their 
rage venting itself with no less fury on the unarmed crowd 
than if their passions had been exasperated by an equality of 
danger in the heat of battle. Thus, bf an act either wholly 
unjustifiable, or excusable only on th# ground of necessity, 
the possession of Enna was retaine^. Marcellus showed no 
disapprobation of the deed ; on the contrarjr, he granted the 
plunder of that place to the soldiers, thinking that the' Sici- 
lians, deterred oy fear of like treatment, would desist from 
the practice of betraying the Roman fortresses. The histor]| 
of the sad catastrophe of this city, which stood in the mi^idU 
of Sicily, and was so conspicuous, both on^aeeouato^the fl^r^ 
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Craordinary ifHtmral strength of its sknation, as abo on ao- 
toimt of every part of it being rendered sacred by the mono- 
Iments of the abduction of Proserpine of old, reached eyery 

Eart of the island almost in one day. People considered that 
orrid <famaf e as a violation of the mansions of the gods, 
as well as of those of men ; and now even those who had 
hesitated until this time, openly declared in favoar of the 
Carthaginians. Hippocrates then retired to Murgantia, and 
^ Himilco to Agrigenium ; for they had, on an invitation from 
the treacherous inhabitants, brought their armies to Enna to 
no purpose. Marcellus returned into the territory of Leon- 
tini, wnere, having stored his camp with magazines of com 
and other provisions, and left a small body of troops to de- 
fend it, he went to carry on the siege of Syracuse. Appios 
Claudius having obtained his leave to go to Rome to canvass 
for the consulship, lie appointed in his room Titus Ctaintus 
Crispini|s to the command of the fleet and of the old camp. 
He tortified a camp for himself, in which he erected hirts 
for the winter, at a place called Leon, five miles distant from 
the Hexapylum. These were the transactions in Sicily pre- 
vious to the commencement of winter. 

40. During that summer the war with king Philip, which 
had been apprehended for some time, broke out into action. 
Deputies came from Oricum to the propretor Marcus Vale- 
rius, who commanded the fleet at Brundusium and on the 
neighbouring coasts of Calabria, informing him that Philip 
had first attempted ApoUonia, sailing up the river with a 
hundred and twenty barks of two banks of oars ; and, not 
succeeding there as speedily as he expected, had afterward 
marched his army secretly by night to Oricum ; which city, 
being situated in a plain, and beina but weakly defended, 
either by fortifications or by men and arms, was overpower- 
ed at the first assault. To this information they joined in- 
treaties that he would bring them succour, and repel the 
attacks of that avowed enemy to the Romans from the mari- 
time cities, which were assailed for no other reason than be- 
eaute they lay contiguous to Ital v. Marcus Valerius, lejBving^ 
a lieutenant-general, Titus Valerius, to maintain his present 
post, and putting on board the ships of burden a number of 
soldiers, for whom there was not room in the ships of war, 
set sail with his fleet^fully equipped and prepared, and ar- 
rived on the second day^ at Oncum; and without much 
difficBlty retook ^hat city, which had for its defence but a 
weak garrison, left by Philip at his dejsarture. Hither came 
deputies from the A'pollonians, with information that they 
were besieged because they refused to take part against the 
Romans, and that the3r were unable longer to withstand the 
fosceof the Macedonians, unless, a Roman garrison were 
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sent to their aid. Valerius promised to xomply with their 
Irishes, and sent two thousand chosen men in ships of war to 
the mouth of the river, under the command of Cluintus Nsvios 
Crista, prefect of the allies, a man of an enterprising spirit, 
and experienced in service. He, as so<xi as his men were 
landed, sent back the ships to join the rest of the fleet at 
Oricum, whence he came ; and leading his troops at a dis- 
tance from the river, through a road where he was least 
likely to meet an^ of the king's party, got into town bv night, 
without being discovered by them. Ihiring the following 
day all remained quiet, while the prefect reviewed the forces 
of the ApoUonians, their arms, and the defences of the city. 
On examining all those matters, be found sufficient ground 
for confidence ; at the same time learning from scouts that a 
great degree of negligence and inattention prevailed amotfr 
the enemy. In conseauence of this intelligence, he marched 
out of the city in the aead of the night, without any noise ; 
and on entering their camp found it so neglected and expo- 
sed, that a thousand of his men had gotten within the ram- 
part, as we are well assured, before any one perceived them ; 
and, had they refrained from killing the soldiers, might have 
reached the pavilion of the king. The destroying^ of those 
who were nearest to the gate roused the others from sleep; 
and immediately such terror and dismay took possession of 
all, that not one of them offered to take arms or to attempt 
expelling the assailants ; nay, instead of that, even the king 
himself fled in the same condition as he had started out of 
bed ; half naked in a manner, and in a dress which would 
■scarcely be decent for a private soldier, much less a monarch, 
lie efiected his escape to his ships in tliie river. Thither also 
the rest of the multitude directed their precipitate flight. 
Somewhat less than three thousand men were either killed 
or taken, but the number of prisoners considerably exceeded 
that of the killed. The camp was then sacked ; and the 
ApoUonians carried into their city, for the defence of their 
walls on any future occasion, the catapultas, balistas, and 
other engines, which had been provided for the purpose of 
•demolishing them ; all the rest of the boo^ found in the 
camp was consigned to the Romans. As soon as the news 
of this event reached Oricum, Marcus Valerius instantly 
drew his fleet to the mouth of the riwr, lest the king should 
attempt to escape by water. PhiHp, therefore, despairing of 
being able to cope with his adversaries, either by land or sea, 
drew up some of his ships into dock. boTned the rest, and 
with his troops, mostly unarmed and despoiled erf their bag- 
gage, returned by land into Macedonia. Marcus Valcanns, 
with the Roman 'fleet, wintered at Oricum. 
4h In Spain the contending parties met witfe various sue- 
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cess during this campaign : for, before the Romans passed 
the river ibenis, Mago and Hasdrubal defeated a very nu- 
meroas army of Spaniards, and all Farther Spain would 
have revolted from the Romans had not Publius Cornelius, 
by a rapid march, arrived in time to confirm the wavering 
resolutions of his allies. The Romans encamped first at 
a place called the High Fort, remarkable for the death of 
the great Hamilcar. The fortress was strong, and they had 
already provided a store of com. Nevertheless, because 
all the country round was full of the enemy's troops, and as 
the Roman army on its march had been harassed by their 
cavalry, without being able to take reveng[e, and had lost 
two thousand men, who either loitered behind or straggled 
through the country, they removed thence to the neighbour^ 
hood of a friendly people, and fortified a camp at the mount 
of Victory. Hither came Cneius Scipio with all his forces ; 
while on the other side, Hasdrubal, son of Gisgo, with a 
complete army, joined the other two Carthaginian ^nerals, 
and their whole combined forces sat down opposite to the 
Roman with a river between them. Publius Scipio, going 
out privately with some light-armed troops to take a view ot 
the adjacent country, passed not unobserved by the enemy, 
who would have cut him ofi* in an open plain, had he not 
seized an eminence which was nigh. Even there he waa 
closely invested *, but his brother coming up-, relieved him 
from that dangerous situation. Castuk), astrons: city, reck- 
oned among tne most remarkable in Spain, and so closely 
connected with the Carthaginians, that Hannibal had mar- 
ried a native of it, revolted to the Romans. The Cartha- 
ginians laid siege to Uliturgi, because it was held by a Ro- 
man garrison, and they had reason to expect that it would 
soon fall into their hands, chiefly in consequence of a scar- 
city of provisions. Cneius Scipio, with a legion lightly 
equipped, marched to the relief of the allies and the garri- 
son, and forced his way into the city, between the two camps 
of the enemy, with great slaughter of their men. On tno 
day following he made a sally, and fought with the same 
ffeuccess. In the two battles he killed above twelve thousand 
men, and took more than ten thousand, with tbirtv-six mili< 
tarjr standards : in consequene of which losses the Cartha^ 
ginians raised the siege. They then sat down before the 
city of Bigerra, which also was m alliance with the Romansi 
but on the approach of Cneius Scipio raised the siege with^ 
out a battle. 

42. The Carthaginians then removed their camp to Man* 
da, whither the Romans quicklv followed them. Here a 
general engagement took place, which lasted near four hoars; 
the Romans had decidedlsr the advantage : bat, while tbej 
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irere parsaiog the yictoiy with the utmost ardour, the sienal 
of retreat wb» given, in eonsec^uence of Cneins Scipio's thigh 
heing pierced through with a javelin, the soldiers roaod hjm 
l)eing seized with a panic, in the supposition thai (he wonnd 
was mortal. There was no douht but that, if they had nor 
heen tbns stopped, they wonld on that day have taken the ene- 
my's camp. Not only their soldiers, but elephants also, had 
Already been driven up to the rampart, and on the top of it 
ihirty-nioe elephants had been killed with spears. Twelve 
ihoQsand men are said to have fallen in this battle, and near 
ihree thousand to have been taken, with fifty-seven military 
.ensigns. From thence the Carthaginians retreated to the 
^eity of Aurinae, and the Romans, not to allow them time to 
recover from their defeat, followed them closely. Here 
^ipio, though carried into the field in a litter, engaged them 
j^^am; and obtained a decided victory ; though fewer (^ the 
«nemy by half were slain in this battle than in the former ; 
1>ecause, after their loss on that occasion, they could only 
l>ring a smaller number into the field. But as they are a 
jace fitted by nature for the reviving of wars and the recruit- 
ing of armies, the]^ soon, through the diligence of Mago, 
i^ho was sent by his brother to levy soldiers, filled up tne 
complement of their troops, and resumed courage to risk 
afresh the issue of a battle. Though their battalions were 
now composed mostly of foreign soldiers, yet fighting on a 
«de which had suffered so man^ discomfitures within a few 
4ays, they showed the same spirit as before, and the same 
consequence ensued. More than eight thousand men were 
slain, not many short of a thousand taken prisoners, together 
with fifty-eight military standards. The greater part of the 
spoils had belonged to the Qauls, among which were golden 
cnains and bracelets in great numbers ; there were a&> two 
remarkable chieftains of the Qauls killed in that battle, 
McBnicaptus and Civismarns : eight elephants were taken, 
and three killed. During this current or success in Spain, 
the Romans began to feel ashamed of having suffered the 
town of Saguntnm, the original object of dispute, to continue 
^vt years in the possession <rf the enemy. Wherefore, dis> 
kwlgmg the Carthaginian garrison, they retook possessicm of 
the town, and restored it to such of the inhabitants as had 
survived the violence of the conflict. As to the Turdetani-* 
mns, who had been the instigators of the war between the 
Carthaginians and the people, ihey totally subdued them, sold 
them as slaves, and rased their city to the ground. Such 
were the occurrences in Spain during the consulate of ^uin- 
ttts Fabius and Marcus Claudius. 

43. At Rome, no sooner had the new plebian tribunes en- 
tend into office than one of them, Lacius Metellus, sum- 
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moned the censors, Publitis Furitis and Marcus JEtiHiis, to 
trial before the people. In the preceding year, "when he was 
. questor, they had degraded him from the equestrian rank 
and from his tribe, and had disfranchised him on account of 
his having formed a conspiracy at Cannae to abandcm Italy : 
but they were supported by the other nine tribunes, who pro- 
tested against their being brought to trial, and were conse- 
ouently discharged. The death of Publius Furius prevented 
their closing the lustrum ; and Marcus ^tilius aboicated his 
office. The election of consuls was held by the consul 
duintns Fabius Ma;cimus, and two were chosen who were 
both absent at the time, Gtuintus Fabius Mazimus, the pres- 
ent consul's son, and Tiberius Sempronius Gracchus, a sec* 
ond time. The pretors appointed were Marcus Atilius, and 
two who were then curule ediles, Publius Sempronius Tudi- 
tanus and Cneius Fulvius Centumalus, and lastly, Marcus 
^milins Lepidns. It is recorded that stage plays were now, 
for the first time, exhibited four days successively, by direc- 
tion of the curule ediles. This Tuditanus, now edile, was 
the person who at Cannse, while the rest were stupified " by 
fear, in conseauence of such a dreadful disaster, made his 
way through the middle of the enemy. 

44. As soon as the elections were finished [A. U. C. 539. 
B. C. 213] the consuls elect were called home to Rome, by 
the advice of the present consul Ctuintus Fabius, and as- 
sumed the administration. They then called a meeting of 
the senate to determine concerning their own provinces 
and those of the pretors, the armies to be employed, and the 
commanders to whom each was to be allotted. These were 
dfetributed in the following manner : to the consuls was as- 
signed the province of making head against Hannibal; and 
01 the armies, the one which Sempronius himself bad al- 
ready under his command, and another commanded by the 
late consul Fabius. J'hese consisted of two legions each. 
Marcus ^milins, the pretor, to whose lot the foreign juris- 
diction had fallen, (his share in the administration of justice , 
being consigned to his colleague,) Marcus Atilius, city 
•pretor, was to hold the province of Luceria and the tw<f 
legions which Q^nintus Fabius, the present consul, had con^ 
^manded as pretor ; to Publius Sempronius fell the province 
of Ariminum ; to Cneius Fulvius, Suessula, with two le* 
gions likewise to each ; Fulvius to take with him the city 
legions ; Tuditanus to receive his from Marcus Pomponius. 
The following commanders and provinces were continued: 
to Marcus Claudius, Sicily, so far as the limits of Hiero's 
dominions had extended; to Lentulus, propretor, the old 
Roman province in that island ; to Titus Otacilius, the fleet 
No additions were made to their armies. Greece and Mace* 
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4ffliia were allotted to Marcos ValerinS) with the l^Hon and 
fleet which he had there; to Q^uintus Mucins, Sardii^a^ 
with his old urmy, which consisted of two legions,- and to 
Cains Terentins, Ficenum, with the one legion at present 
under his command. It was ordered that^ besides those 
mentioned, two city^ legions should be levied, and twenty 
thousand troops of the allies. These were the leaders, \hese 
the forces provided for the defence of the Romaa empire, 
against a multitude of enemies, either declared or suspected. 
The consuls, after raising the two city legions, and filling 
up the numbers of the others, before they quitted Home, 
expiated several prodigies, wnich had been reported. A 
wail and a gate had been struck by lightning, and also 
the temple of Jupiter at Aricia. Besides which several de- 
ceptions of the eyes and ears were credited as &cts ; that 
the figures of ships of war had appeared in the river at 
Tarracinia, where no such ships were ; that in the temple 
of Jupiter, at Vieilinum, in the district of Compsa, a clash- 
ing oi arms was heard ; and that the river at Amitemum 
flowed it streams of blood. When the expiation of these 
was performed, according to the direction of the pontiff, 
the consuls set out, Sempronius to Lucania, Fabius to 
Apulia. The father of the latter coming into the camp of 
Suessula, as lieutenant-general under his son, the son went 
out to meet him, and the lictors, out of reverence to his 
dignity, went on in silence, until the old man rode past 
eleven of the fasces, when the consul ordering his next lictor 
to take care, he called to him to dismount, and the father 
then, at length, alighting, said, " I had a mind, my son, to 
try whether j^ou were properly sensible of being consul." - 

45. Into this camp Darius Aitinius of Arpi came privately 
by night with three slaves, promising that ii he were proper- 
ly rewarded, he would betray Arpi to them. Fabius neld 
a council to consider of the matter, when some were of 
opinion that he ought to be scourged and put to death as a 
deserter, being a common foe to both parties, ever ready to 
change sides; who, after the misfortune at Cannse^as \£ 
:&ith o^ht to follow the changes of fortune, had gone over 
tf| the Carthaginians, and diirwn Arpi into a revolt : and 
now, when the Roman affairs were, contrary to his hopes 
and wishes, recovering Arom that disaster, it must appear * 
doubly base to offer to serve, by an act of treachery, the 
party on whom he had practised treachery before. Such a 
wretch, who always appeared to act on one side, while his 
wishes were on the otner, such a perfidious ally and fickle 
enemy, ought to be made a third lesson to deserters along 
with the Falerian and Pyrrhus' traitors. On the other hand. 
FabiuSi the consul's fiither, said, that '* people did not attend 
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to the state of the times, but, in the very heat of war, as in 
a time of tranquillity, pronounced their dceisions on every 
case without any allowance for circumstances. Thus, at a 
time when they should rather contrive and labour to prevent, 
if possible, any of the allies revolting from the Roman cause, 
or become wavering in their inclinations, they were of opin- 
ion ijiat a person who repented and showed an inclination to 
return to his former connexions, ought to be punished for 
an example. But if those who had once forsaken the part 
of the Romans were at no time allowed to return to it. who 
could doubt but that their nation would be deserted by its 
allies, and that they would shortly see every state in Raly 
combined under Carthaginian treaties 1 Nevertheless, he 
was not disposed to think that any confidence should be re- 
posed in Aliinius: but he would strike out a middle way of 
eroceeding, and recommend that at present he should not 
e treated either as an enemy or an ally, but should, during 
the continuance of the war, be kept in cnstodv at a small 
distance from the camp, in some city whose fidelity could 
be relied on ; and that, on the event of peace, it should be 
considered whether his former defection pleaded stronger 
for punishment, or his present return for pardon." This 
advice of Fabius was adopted. Altinius was bound in 
chains, and together with his attendants, delivered into 
custody ; and a large quantity of gold which he had brought 
with him was ordered to be kept for his use. He was sent 
to Cales, where he ^was allowed to 1^0 out by day attended 
by guards, who confined and watched him by night. When 
he was missed at his house in Arpi, searcn was made for 
him at first, then the report of what had happened spreading 
through the city, occasioned a tumult amons the citizens, 
as if they had lost their leader ; so that, dreading an altera- 
tion of their present system, they despatched instantly to 
Hannibal an account of the afifair. This was not at all 
displeasing to the Carthaeinian, because he had long har- 
boured suspicions of him, knowing the duplicity of his cha^ 
apter ; and besides, he had now gained an excuse for seizing 
and confiscating his great property. However, in order to 
make people bel ie ve that he was actuated rather by anger than 
rapaciousness, he exhibited a scene of uncommon barbarity ; 
•for having ordered his wife and children to be brought into 
the camp, he made a strict inquiry concerning the flight of 
Altinius, and likewise concerning the quantities of gold and 
silver which he had left at home; and, when he had got snfli- 
cient information of every particular, he burned them alive. 
46. Fabius set out from Suessula, intending to open the 
campaign with the siege of Arpi ; and having pitched his 
-!amp about half a mile from the place, and taken a nesa- view 
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of the situation and fortifications of the town, he resolved to 
make his principal attack on a quarter where the works were 
the stronge^, and the guard the most negligently kepi. 
After providing every thing requisite for an assault, he se- 
lected out of the whole army the ablest centurions, and 
placed over them tribunes of known bravery, giving them 
aix hundred soldiers, which number was deemed suffici- 
ent^ with orders that, on the sounding of the signal of the 
fourth watch, they should advance with scaling ladders to 
the chosen spot. The gate on that side was low and narrow, 
the corresponding street being little frequented, as leading 
through a deserted part of the town. He ordered thendy 
after first scaling the wall, to proceed to this gate, and break 
down the bars on the inside ; then, as soon as they had got 
possession of that quarter of the city, to give the signal with 
a cornet, that the rest of the forces might join them, s&jing 
that he would have every thing in readiness. His orders 
were executed with vigour and spirit ; while a circumstance, 
which seemed likely to obstruct the undertaking, proved the 
most favourable for concealing their operations. A heavy 
rain at midnight obliged the guards and watches in the town 
to slip away from their posts, and run for shelter into the 
houses, while the loudness of the storm, which was most 
violent at the beginning, prevented their hearine the noise 
made by those who were breaking the postern, and the sound, 
becoming afterwards more soft and regular, lulled most of 
the men to sleep. As soon as the assailants had secured 
possession of the gate, they placed the cornet players in the 
street, at equal distances, and orde^red them to sound, as a 
summons to the consul ; who, finding this part of the plan 
executed, immediately ordered his troop to march, and, a 
Uttle before day, entered the city througn the broken gate. 

47. At length the enemy were rousedj the rain too abating 
with the approach of day. There was in the city a garrison 
of Hannibal's troops, amounting to five thousand efilsctive 
men, and the armed people of Arpi themselves were three 
thousand more. These latter, the Carthaginians, to guar^ 
against any treachery on their rear, opposed in front to tne 
enemy. The fight was maintained for some time in (he 
dark, and in narrow streets, the Romans having seized not 
only all the passes, but the houses likewise next to the gate, 
lest they might be struck or wounded by any thing thrown 
down from them. Some of the Arpians and Romans recog- 
nising each other, began to enter into conversation ; the lat- 
ter asking what hadheen the demerit of their countrymen, 
or what the merj^ of the Carthaginians, that could induce 
Italians to wage x^blt ia their favour, — in favour of foreigners 
and barbarians f in liae, against their ancient allies, and 
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strivings to recluce Italy to a state of vassalage, and to make 
it a trioQtary province to Africa 1 The Arpians, in excase 
for themselves, declared that, without knowing any thing of 
Uie matter, they nad been sold to the Carthaginians by tho99 
who had the management of their afiairs, and that they vfexff 
kept in a state of subjection and oppression by a. Action of a 
few. In conseqaence of this declaration, greater numbef» 
on both sides ioined in the conversation. At last the pr^tor 
of Arpi was broughi by his countrymen to the consul, and 
mutual assurances beiDg given, in the midst of the standards- 
and troops, the Arpians on a sudden turned their arms 
aipinst the Carthaginians in favour of the Romans. A body 
of Spaniards also, nearly a thousand in number, came over 
to the consul, without stipulatins any other condition than 
that the Carthaginian garrison should be allowed to depart 
unhurt; which article was punctuallv fulfilled: the gates 
were thrown open: they were dismissed in safety, and joined 
Hannibal at Salapia. Thus was Arpi restored to the Ro^ 
mans, without any other loss than that of the life of one 
man, long since branded with treason, and lately with deser- 
tion. To the Spaniards a double allowance of provisions 
was ordered : and, on very many occasions afterward, the 
government found them brave and faithful soldiers. While 
one of the consuls was in Apulia, and the other in Lucania, 
a hundred and twelve Campanian horsemen, all men of 
noble birth, having, under pretence of ravaging the enemy's 
country, obtained leave from the magistrates to go out of 
Capua, came to the Roman camp above Suessula, told the 
advance guard who the^ were, and that they wished to speak 
with tiie pretor. Cneius Pulvius, who commanded there, 
on receivmg their messaee, ordered ten of their number^ 
unarmed, to be conducted into his presence ; and having 
heard their demands, which amounted to no more than that^ 
on Capua being recovered, their property might be restored 
to them, he received them all into protection. At the same 
time the other pretpr, Sempronious Tuditanus, reduced by 
force the town of Atemnm, took above seven thousand 
prisoners, and a considerable quantity of brass and silver 
coin. At Rome a dreadful fire rased during two nights and 
one day : every thing between the Salinas and the Carmental 
gate was levelled to the ground, as were the ^auimsclium 
and the Jugarian street. The fire, catching the temples 
of Fortune, of Mother Matuta, and of Hope, on the outside 
of the gate, and spreading to a vast extent, consumed a great 
number of buildings, both religious and private. 

48. During this year the two Comelii, Pu^lius and Cneius, 
by the prosperous course of affisdrs in^pai^, and from their 
having recovered many old, and acqwed many new allies. 
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were enconrai^ed to extend th^ T^^gs j:p Africa itself, &r- 
phax, at this time king of ajpart")^ Ctam&n^, h^ stii(14ep^ 
commenced a war with the Carthagiiiiaiis: to hitn th^€ent 
jhree centurions as ambassadors, to forma treaty of friend- 
«i>ip and alliance, and to assure him that, if he continued to 
prosecute the war against the Carthaginians, the Roman 
senate and people would be thankful for the service, and 
would use their best endeavours to repay the kindness after- 
ward to his entire satisfaction. This embassy was very ac- 
ceptable to the barbarian : he entered into conversation with 
the ambassadors on the art of war ; and when he heard the 
discourses of those experienced veterans, and compared his 
own practice with such a regular system of discipline, he be- 
came sensible of his ignorance in many particulars. Then 
he requested, as the first instance of that favour which he 
might expect from good and faithful allies, that " two of them 
might ctrry back to their commanders the result of their 
embassy, and the other remain with him as his instructor 
in military knowledge ; adding, that the people of Numidia 
were quite unacquamted with the method of fighting on foot, 
and were usefnl only on horseback : that this was tne mode 
practised by their ancestors since their first existence as a 
nation, and to the same had the present e^eneration been ac- 
customed since their childhood : that he had to deal with an 
enemy whose chief confidence lay in the power of their in- 
fantry ; and that, therefore, if he expected to put himself on 
an equality with them in point of firm strength, he must pro- 
cure a body of foot-soldiers to oppose theirs. That his do- 
minions abounded with numbers of men fit for the purpose, 
but that he was totally ignorant of the proper method of arm- 
ing, training, and marshalling them ; and they were in every 
respect awkward and unmanageable, like a mere mob col- 
lected by chance." The ambassadors answered, that they 
would at the present comply with his desire, provided he 
gave them an assurance that he would send the person back, 
in case their commanders should disapprove of what they 
had done. The name of him who remained with the king 
was Gluintns Statorius. With the two centurions the Nu- 
midan sent into Spain ambassadors on his part, to receive 
ibe ratification of tne convention from the Roman generals; 
and he charged them, after they should have executed this 
commission, topersuade the Numidians, who acted as aux- 
iliaries in the Carthaginian garrisons, to come over to the 
other side. Statorius, finding abundance of young ^nen, 
raised an army of infantry for the king, and forming them 
into distinct bodiet, according to the Roman method, taught 
them, in taking thevt posts and performing their several evo- 
lutions, to follo#, lhei»staLhdaras and keep their ranks j and 
UVY. VOL. ni.-W 
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he so inured them to the practice of military works, and 
other duties of ^Idiers, that in a short time the king placed 
not more confidence in his cavalry than in his infantry, and, 
even in a pitched battle, on a level plain, he defeated* an ar- 
my of Carthaginians. The arrival of the king's ambassd^- 
dors was productive of great advantages to the Romans in 
Spain, for, as soon as it was known, the Numidians began 
to come over in great numbers from the enemy. In this 
manner did friendship commence between the Itomans and 
Syphaz. Of which transaction, as soon as the Carthagini- 
ans got notice, they instantly despatched ambassadors to Gala, 
who reigned in the other part of Numidia, over the nation 
called Massylians. 

49. Gala nad a son named Masinissa, at that time only 
seventeen years old, but endowed with such talents as, even 
then, afibrded strong presumption that he would leave the 
kingdom more extensive and opulent than when he received 
it. The ambassadors represented that " since Syphaz had 
united himself with the Romans, for the purpose of being 
enabled, by their assistance, to exert greater force against 
the other kings and natives of Africa, it would be the inter- 
est of Gala to enter into alliance as soon as possible with the 
Carthaginians, on the other side ; that, before Sy])hax passed 
over into Spain, or the Romans into Africa, it would be 
very practicable to overpower the former, who had as yet 
gained no advantage from his connexion with Rome, ex- 
cept the name of it." Gala was easily persuaded to take part 
in the war, especially as his son earnestly solicited the com- 
mand of the armies ; and, in conjunction with the legions of 
the Carthaginians, he totally defeated Syphax in a great bat- 
tle, in which, as we are told, thirty thousand men were slain. 
Syphax fled from the field with a few horsemen, and took 
refuge among the Maurusian Numidians, who inhabit the 
remotest coast of the ocean, opposite to Gades. Here the 
barbarians, attracted by his fame, flocked to him from all 
sides, in Such numbers, that he was soon at the head of a 
very great army. In order to prevent his carrying this force 
into Spain, fVom which he was sef>arated only by a narrow 
straight, Masinissa. with his victorious troops, came up with 
him ; and there, by his own strength, without any aid from the 
Carthaginians, he maintained the war against Sjrphax with 
great glory. In Spain nothing memorable was performed, 
except that the Roman generals brought over to their side 
the youth of Celtiberia, granting them the same pay which 
they had stipulated with the Carthaginians, and sending above 
three hundred Spaniards of the highest distinction into Italy 
to endeavour to draw off" their country;Ben who served as 
auxiliaries in Hannibal's army. Tl^e only incident which 
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occurred in Spain remarkable enough to deserve being re- 
corded, was, mat the Celtiberians in this year were the first 
mercenary troops ever entertained in the Roman armies. 
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Chap. 1. Hannibal passed the summer during which 
these events took place in Africa and Spain, in the territory 
of Tarentum, in continual expectation of having that city 
betrayed into his hands. Meanwhile, some inconsiderable 
towns of that district, with others belonging to the Salen- 
tines, revolted to him. At the same time, of the twelve 
Bruttian states which had a year or two before gone over to 
the Carthaginians, the Consentians and Thurians put them- 
selves again under the protection of the Roman people; 
and more of them would have done the same, had not 
Lucius Pomponius Veientanus, prefect of the allies, who 
in consequence of several predatory expeditions in the 
territory of Bruttium, had acquired an appHsarance of a re- * 
gular commander, assembled a tumultuary army, and fought 
a battle with Hanno. A vast number of his men were 
killed or taken on the occasion, but they were onlv an un- 
disciplined rabble of peasants and slaves; and the least pait 
of the loss was the prefect himself being taken among the 
rest; for besides his inconsiderate rashness in bringing; on 
this engagement, having been formerly a farmer of the 
revenue, he had by every iniquitous practice proved faithless 
and detrimental, both to the state and to the companies con- 
cerned in that business. The consul Sempronius had many 
slight skirmishes in Lucania, none worthy of mention, but 
reducing several inconsiderable towns. In proportion as 
the war was protracted to a greater length, and successes 
and disappointments produced various alterations, not only 
in the situations, but m the sentiments of men. superstitious 
observances, and these mostlv introduced from abroad, 
gained such ground among the people in general, that it 
seemed as if either mankind or the deities had undergone a 
sadden change. And now the accustomed rights were dis- 
used, not only in private and within doors, but even in the 
public streets, the forum, and the capitol. These were 
frequented by crowds of women' sacrificing, and offering 
prayers to their gods in modes hitherto unknot at |loj(ne. 
A low sort of sjferificers and soothsayeft hhd eriSlaved the 
people's understandings, and the number oi these was iifr 
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creased in consequence of the great influx of the peasantry 
from the country, who, as their lands lay long nntilled by 
reason of the continuance of the war, and the inroads of the 
enemy, were driven into the ciUr throu^^h want and fear. 
These found an easy means of profit, m working on the 
deluded minds of the multitude, which practice they car- 
ried on as if it were a lawful occupation. At first everv 
well-judfi^ing person expressed indignation at suah proceea- 
ings ; afterwards the matter came to be noticed by the sena- 
tors, and attracted public censure from the government. 
The ediles and the judges of criminal causes* were sharp- 
ly rebuked by the senate for not having prevented these 
practices, although when they had attempted to disperse from 
the forum the crowd assembled on such an occasion, and to 
remove the implements of their rites, they were in imminent 
danger of personal injury. The evil now appearing too 
powerful to be checked by the efforts of the interior magis- 
trates, the senate gave a charge lo Marcus Atilius, pretor of 
the city, to free the public from those superstitious nuisances. 
For this purpose he read their decree in a general assembly ; 
and at the same time gave notice that '^ whoever had any 
«books of divination and forms of prayer used on such occa- 
sions, or the art of sacrificing in writing, should bring all 
such books and writings to him before the calends of April, 
and that no person should in anyplace, either public or con- 
i^crated, perform sacrifice in any new or foreign mode." 

2. Several of the priests established by law, died this year, 
Lucius Cornelius Lentulus^ chief pontiff, Cains Papirius 
Maso, son of Caius, a pontiff, Publius Furius Philus, an au- 
gur, and Caius Papirius Maso, son of Furius, a decemvir for 
the direction of religious riles. In the room of Lentulus was 
substituted in the college of pontiffs Marcus Cornelius Cethe- 
gus; in that of Papirius, Cneius Servilius Cspio: Lucius 
Q-uintiusFlaminius was created augur, and Lucius Cornelius 
Lentulus decemvir for the direction or religious rites. The 
time of the consular election now drew nigh ; but as it was 
not judged expedient to call awav the consuls from the war, 
which they were prosecuting with vigour, Tiberius Sempro- 
nius, consul, nominated Cams Claudius Centho dictator, to 
hold the elections, and he appointed Cluintus Fulvius Fiac- 
cus his master of the horse. The dictator, on the first day 
whereon the a.ssembly could meet, elected consuls Cluintus 
Fulvius Flaccusthe master of the horse, and Appius Claudius 
Pulcher, who had held the government of Sicily, as pretor. 

; . ■ -' 

• These 9ert tkret. They were elected by the people to judge in 
^nrtMl eau^s, superiniend the prisons, and the execution of the con- 
Iteinnea. 
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Then ^ere elected pretors, Cneius Foivias Flaccns, Cain^ 
Claudius Nero, Marcus Junius Silanus, Publius Cornelius 
Snllk. - As soon as the electicms were finished, the dictator 
resigned his office. This year^ with Marcus Cornelius 
Cethegus, Publius Cornelius Scipio, afterwards surnamed 
Alricanus, was curule edile. The plebeian tribunes oppos- 
ed the pretensions of the latter to the edileship, and insisted 
that he ought not to be admitted as a candidate, because he 
was not of the age required by law,* on which he answered,* 
** If it is the will of all the citizens to make me edile, I am 
old enough :" on this the people hastened into their respec- 
tive tribes to give their votes in his favou)*, and with sudi a 
degree of zeal, that the tribunes at once relinquished their 
design. The compliments paid to the public by those ediles 
were these: the Roman games were exhibited with magnifi- 
cence, considering the circumstances of the times, and re- 
peated during one day, with a donation of a gallon of oil to 
each street. The plebeian ediles, Lucius Villius Tappulus, 
and Marcus Fundanius Fundulus, brought before the people 
a charge of incontinency against a considerable numoer of 
matrons, and several who were convicted were driven into 
exile. The plebeian games were repeated during two days ; 
and on occasion of these games a banquet in honour of Jupiter 
was celebrated. 

3. Gluintus Fulvius Flaccus a third time, and Ap^iu^ 
Claudius, entered on the administration of the consulsnip. 
[A. U. C. 540. B. C. 212.] The provinces were assign^ 
to the pretors by lot ; the administration of justice, both to 
citizens and foreigners, formerly divided between two, now 
fell to Publius Cornelius Sulla; Apulia was allotted to 
Cneius Fulvius Flaccus, Suessula to Caius Claudius Nero, 
and Etruria to Marcus Junius Silanus. It was decreed 
that the consuls should conduct the war against Hannibal, 
and that each should receive two legions, one from Gluintus 
Fabius, consul of the former year, the other from Fulvius 
Centumalns: that of the pretors,' Fulvius Flaccus should 
command those legions which were at Luceria, under the 
TOretor JBmilius, and Claudius Nero those which were in 
Picennm under Caius Terentins, and that they themselves 
should raise recruits to fill up the numbers of their re^ective ' 
armies. To Marcus Junius, for the service in Etruria, 
were given the two city legions of the preceding year. Ti- 

• No person could obtain a cumle oflBce until he had served teq Atoi- 
paigns ; and as the military age commenced at seventeen, » man flhist 
DC at least twenty -seven before be was qualified to sue; for th* 4ueBto^* 
■hip. It seems that by this law the requisite ages were ' settled thus* 
for the questdrship, thirty-one years ; for the curule edi^ipahirty. 
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berius Sempro&ius (tfracehas and, Publius Semprdlius Ta- 
ftitanut were «onti4iued in command of their provinces, 
Lucaoia and Gaul^ with (he«ame forces as before ;j^9 was 
PaMius Lentutns m the old Roman province in Sicily; 
Marcos Marcellus in'S3rracuse, and the late dominions of 
Hiero ; Titus Otacilius in the command of the fleet, Mar- 
cus Valerius in that of Greece, Ctuintus Mucins Scaevola in 
Ifaatof Sardinia, and the two Comelii, Publius and Cneius, 
•in tliat of Spain. In addition to the troops already on foot, 
two city legions were levied by the consuls, the number of 
thtffce this year being raised to twenty-three. Thp behaviour 
of Marcus PostuaOius Pyrgensis impeded these levies of the 
consuls, and went very near exciting a great and general 
commotion. This man was a farmer of the revenue, and 
for many years had not in the whole empire any equal in 
fraud and avarice, excepting Lucius Pomponius Veienlanus, 
who was made prisoner by the Carthaginians under Hanno, 
while he was inconsiderately ravaging the lands of Lucania. 
As the public were to undergo any loss of the supplies sent 
for the use of the armies, which should be occasioned by 
storm, these two had fabricated accounts of pretended ship- 
wreck ; and even such as they reported with a degree of 
truth, had happened through their own fraudulent contri- 
vance, not through accident. Having put a few goods of 
^ittle worth on board of old shattered vessels, they sunk these 
in the deep, after taking out the sailors into boats prepared 
for the purpose, and then made a false return of the cargoes, 
as of much more considerable value than they really were. 
A discovery of this fraud had been made the year before to 
Marcus Atilius, the pretor, and by him communicated to 
the senate ; but still no vote of censure had passed on it, be- 
cause the senators were unwilling to disoblige, at such a time 
as thatj the body of revenue-farmers. The assembly of the 
people, however, proved a more strict avenger of it ; and two 
plebeian tribunes, Spurius and Lucius Carvilius, exerting 
themselves at last, when they saw that such conduct was be^ 
come generally odious and scandalous, proposed a fine on 
Marcus Postumius of two hundred thousand asses in weight.* 
When the day arrived on which the cause was to be argued, 
/ such vast numbers of the commons attended the assembly, 
that the area of the capitol could scarcely contain them; 
and when the pleadings were finished, the only hope which 
the defendant seemed to have was, that Caius Servilius 
Cai^a^ a plebeian tribune, his near relation and intimate 
friend, should int*rp|ose a protest before the tribes were call- 
ed on tor their opinions. After the witnesses had been ex- 

k. * 645L 16s. M. 
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^amined,4fc tritranes desired the people Jb withdraw, and Uie 
urn was brought, in order that the tribes should dmv lots, 
and then proceedto determine the tnatter. Meanwhile, the 
revenue-farmers urs^ed Casca to stoo th« pA>cee|tin^ f»r 
that day, at which me commons loudly declared ueir dis- 
pleasure, and Casca happening to sit foremost at a front 
comer of the rostrum, his mind was highly agitated at once 
by fear and shame. Finding no support in him, the revenve- 
farmers, for the purpose vf obstructing the business, rushed 
in a compact body into the space which had been cleared 
bjr the withdrawiog of some, wrangling at the same time 
with the remaining people, and with the tribunes. The dis- 
pute now seemed likely to proceed to violence, when <he 
consul Fulvins said to the tribunes, " Do you not see that 
your authority is annihilated, and that an insurrection will 
probably be the consequence, unless you quickly dismiss the 
assembly of the commons 1" 

4. The commons were accordingly dismissed: and the 
consuls, having assembled the senate, required tneir judg- 
ment concerning the interruption given to the assembly of 
the people, and the audacious violence of the revenue-farm- 
ers ; representing, at the same time, that " Marcus Furius 
Camillus, whose banishment was followed by the downfall 
of the city, had submitted to a sentence of condemnation 
passed on him by his angry countr3rmen. That, before him, 
the decemvirs, whose laws were the public rule of conduct 
to the present day, and, afterwards, many of the most distin- 
guished personages in the state, had yielded themselves to 
the public judgment: but Postumins, an obscure individual 
of Fyrgi, had wrested from the Roman people their right of 
saftrAse ; had dissolved an assemUy of the commons, anni- 
hilated the authority of the tribunes, arrayed a band of men, 
and seized on a post, with design to cut off all communica- 
tion between the commcms and their tribunes, and to prevent 
the tribes being called to vote. That nothing had restrained 
the people from riot and bloodshed but the calmness and 
moderation of the magistrates, in giving way for the time 
to the desperate audaciousness of a few, in suffering them- 
selves and the Roman people to be overcome ; and, rather 
than an occasion should be given to those who wished for a 
riot, dissolving, according to the defendant's desire, the 
assembly whose proceedings he intended to hinder by force 
of arms." Every man of character reprobated such con- 
duct as its heinousness deserved ; and a decree of the senate 
was passed, declaring such violent outrage treason against 
the stale, and of pernicious example : on which the Carvilii, 
plebeian tribunes, desisting from the prosecution of the fine. 



Postumins, and ordered, that unless he gave' baillte should 
be taken into* custody by the beadle, and carried to prison. 
Postvmius, afler Riving hail, did not appear. The tribunes 
then proposed'to the commons, and the commons passed this 
order, that " if Marcus Postumius did not appear before the 
calends of May, and, being summoned on that day, did not 
answer to the charge, or show sufficient caase for his non- 
appearance, he should be adjudged an exile, his goods 
should be confiscated, and himself 'interdicted from fire and 
water."* They then proceeded to prosecute on capital 
charges, and compelled to give bail each of those who had 
fomented the tumult and disorder. At first they threw into 
prison such as could not find security, and afterwards even 
such as could ; to avoid the danger of which treatment most 
of those concerned went into exile. Such were the conse- 
anences of the fraud of the revenue-farmers, and o| their 
daring attempt to screen themselves from punishment. 

5. An assembly was then held for the election of a chief 
pontifi*, at which Marcus Cornelius Cethegus, the new pon- 
tiff, presided. Three candidates maintained a very obstinate 
contest : Ctuintus Pulvius Flaccus, now a third time consul, 
who had formerly served the office of censor ; Titus Man- 
lias Torquatus, distinguished likewise by two consulships 
and the censorship ; and Publius Licinius Crassus, who was 
also to solicit for the office of curule edile. The latter, young 
as he was, gained a complete victory over his competitors in 
this dispute, notwithstanding their advantages in respect of 

ears, and the honours with which they were decorated. 

before him there had not occurred, in the course of a hun- 
dred and twenty years, an instance of an^ person who had 
not sat in a curule chair being created chier pontiff, excell- 
ing Publius Cornelius Calussa. Although the consuls found 
it very difficult to complete the levies of youn^ men, for the 
purposes of filling up vacancies in the old legions and rais- 
ing new ones for the city, yet the senate forbade them to 
cease their endeavours, and ordered two sets of triumvirs to 
be appointed, one of which within, and the other beyond, the 
distance of fifty miles, should inspect into the number of free- 
bom men in all the market-towns and viHages, and enlist 
such for soldiers as had strength enough to carry arms, 
though they should not yet have attained the regular age for 
service ; and that " the plebeian tribunes would be plet^ed to 
propose to the people the passing of an order, that all per- 

* There was no law which authorized the sentencing a R<Mnui citi' 
sen, directly, to banishment : but by the interdiction above mentioned 
the criminal was deprived of every right of a citizen ; and, it being de- 
clared unlawAil to supply him with any necessary, he was compelled to 
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8on^ under (lie age of seventeen years, who should take the 
mOitarT^ oath, should be allowed their years of service, in 
like manner as if they had been of the age of seventeen or 
older when enlisted." In pursuance of this decree of the 
senate, two sets of triumvirs were appointed, who enlisted 
free-bom ]^onths in every part of the country. 

6. At this time a letter was read in the senate, written from 
Sicily by Marcus Melellus, relative to a request of the troops 
servmg under Publius Lentulus. This army consisted of 
those who had been in the battle of Cannae ; they had been 
sent abroad into Sicily, as mentioned before, under a rule 
that they should not be brought home to Italy before the con- 
clusion of the Carthaginian war. With the permission of 
Lentulus they sent the most respectable among the horsemen 
and centurions, and a chosen number of the le^onary in- 
fantry, as deputies to Marcus Marcellus, to his winter quart- 
ers ; and, when they were admitted to an audience, one of 
them addressed him in this manner : " Marcas Marcellus, 
we would have carried our remonstrances into Italy to you, 
while you were consul, immediately after the passing ofthat 
severe, if we may not call it unjust, decree of the senate con- 
cerning us, had we not entertained the hope, that being sent 
into a province full of disturbance, in consequence of the 
death of their kings, to maintain a war pf difficulty against 
the united forces of Sicilians and Carihaglnians, we might, 
by our -wounds and blood, have made satisfaction to the an- 
ger of the senate, as, in the memory of our fathers, our coun- 
trjrmen, taken by Pyrrhys at Heraclei, made atonement by 
their exertions in arms against the same Pyrrhus. Yet, conr 
script fathers, for what demerit on our pait did you then con- 
ceive, or do you now retain, displeasure against us 1 Ad- 
dressing yon, Marcus Marcellus, I consider myself as address- 
ing both the consuls and the whole senate; fovJiad you been 
our consul at Canne, both our «fiairs and those of the publie 
would have been in a happier state.. Suffer me, then, I be- 
seech you, before I complain of the hardship of our situa- 
tion, to clear ourselves of the guilt which is laid to our charge. 
If the cause of our ruin at Cannse was not the wrath of tne 
god.s, nor the decree of fate, under whose laws the immuta- 
ble series of human events is carried on in a regular chain, 
but misconduct in some, to whom, I pray you, is that mis- 
conduct to be imputed ? To the soldiers, or to the com- 
manders 1 As a soldier, I shall certainly never say any thing 
of my commander; especially since I know that thanks have 
been given him by the senate for not having despaired of the 
commonwealth, and that, since his flight from Cannse. he 
has been continued in command through every succeeding 
year. "We have heard, moreover, that others who saved 
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their lives on that melancholy occasion, and who were then 
oar military tribanes, sue for, and administer offices of hon- 
our, and hold the command of provinces : is it, conscript 
fathers; that you easily ^rant pardon to yourselves, and to 
your offspring, whileyou inexorably pour vengeance on our 
worthless heads 1 Was it no disgrace for a consul, and 
other chiefs of tht state, to fly, when no other hope was left ; 
and did you send your soldiers into the field under a particu- 
lar obligation to die there ? At the Allia almost the whole 
army fled ; at the Caudine forks the troops, without even at- 
tempting opposition, surrendered to the enemy ; not to men- 
tion other and shameful defeats. Nevertheless, so far were 
those armies from having any mark of ignominy contrived 
for them, that the city of Rome was recovered by means of 
those very troops who had fled from the Allia to Veii; and the 
Caudine legions, who had returned without arms to Rome, 
being sent back armed into Samniunt, sent under the yoke 
that very enemy who had so lately exulted in their disgrace. 
But can any one make a charge of cowardice, or running 
away, on the troops who fought in the battle of Cannae, in 
which more than fifty thousand men fell ; from which the 
consul made his escape with only seventy hoi^men ; and 
from which no one brought away his life who does not owe 
it to the enemy's bdng fittigued with killing 1 At the time 
when the proposal of ransoming the prisoners Was rejected, 
people in general bestdwed praises on us for having reserved 
ourselves for the use of the commonwealth, for having gone 
back to tl^e consul to Venusia, and formed an appearance of 
a regular a^my. Now. we are in a worse condition than 
were thosc^' taken by an enemy in the time of our fathers : 
for, in th^ case, there was only an alteration made in their 
arms, in their station in the army, and in the place where 
they were to«tch their tenis in camp; all whicn, however, 
they reversed at oijpe, by a strenuous exertion in the service 
of the public, by one successful battle. None of them were 
sent into banishment j not one was precluded from the hoi)e 
of serving out his legal term and gaining a discharge ; in 
short, they were brought face to face with an enemy, in fight- 
ing whom they might at once put an end either to their life 
or their dishonour. We, to wpom nothing can be imputed, 
except that our conduct was the cause that any one Roman 
soldier survived the battle of Cannae, are driven away to a 
distance, not only from our native country, and from' Italy, 
but even from an enemy, to a place where we may prow ola 
in exile, shut out from all hope, all opportunity of obliterating 
our disgrace, or of appeasing the wrath of our countrymen, 
or, in me, of dying with honour. However, we seek not 
cither an end of our ignominy or the rewards of valour j W9 
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desire only perxxiissioki to give a proof of our spirit, and to 
exercise our courage ; we seek labour and danger, that we 
may discharge the duties of men and of soldiers. This is 
now the second year during which war is maintained in 
Siq^ly with great vigour on both sides ; the Carthaginians 
conquer some cities, the Romans others ; armies of infantry 
an* of cavalry engage in battle ; the operations are carried 
m at Syracuse by l«id and by sea ; we plainly hear the 
snouts of the combatants, and the din of tneir arms, while 
we lie inactive and torpid, as if we had neither hands nor* 
armour. With legions composed of slaves, the consul Tibe- 
rius Sempronius fought many pitched battles : they enjoy the 
fruits of their labour, freedom, and the rights of citizens. 
Let us be considered at least as slaves purchased for the pur- 
pose of the present war. Let us be allowed to face the ene- 
my» and to acquire freedom in battle. Do you choose to try 
our courage on sea, or on land ; in .the field, or in assaulting 
towns 1 Our petition is for the most arduous enterprises, 
the greatest labour, and the utmost danger; that what ought 
to have happened at Cannae may happen as soon as possible, 
since the whole remainder of our lives, from that day, has 
been doomed to shame." 

7. At the conclusion of this speech, thev prostrated them- 
selves at Marcellus* feet. Marcellus told tnem that a busi- 
ness of that sort lay not within his authority or his powev; 
that he would write to the senate, and govern himself in 
every particular by the judgment of that body. His letter 
oh the subject was brought to the neiT consuls, and read bv 
them in the senate, when the maUer being taken into consid* • 
er^tion^a decree was passed to this purpose,' '* that the senate 
saw no reason why the interests of the commonwealth should 
be intrusted to men who had deserted their fellow-soldiers 
in battle at Canns : that if Marcus Cl&udius. the proconsul, 
was of a different opinion, he should aci as ne might judg;e 
consistent with the public good and his own honour, provi- 
ded that none of those persons should t>e excused from 
labour, or receive any military present in rewajd of cour- 
age, or be brought* home to Italy while the enemy had any 
footing there." After Uiis, in pursuance of a decree of the 
.senate, and an order of the people, an assembly of election 
was held by the city pretor, in which were created five com- 
* missiooeR for repairing the walls and towers, and two sets 
of triumvjrs ; one to search for the effects belonging to the 
'temples, and register the offerings; the other to repair the 
jtemples of Fortune, and Mother Matuta, within the Car- 
mental gate, and likewise that of Hope, on the outside of 
.ihe gate, which had been consumed by fire the year before. 
There were dreadful storms at this time: on the Alban 
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mount a ^lO'weT of stones lasted, without intermission, for 
two days; many places were struck with lightning; two 
buildings in the ca|%ol ; the rampart of the Qamp above 
Suessula, in many places; and two of th# men on guard 
were killed. A wall and some towers at pumae w«i»e jiot 
only struck, but demolished by lightning. At R^t^ a huge 
rock was seen to fly about, and the s\xk appeared more Yed 
than usual, and of a colour like blood. ' On account of ihe^ 
prodigies there was a supplication for one day, thd cosspls 
employing themselves for several other* in the performance 
of religious rites ; at the same time solemn worship was 
performed during nine days. The revolt of the Tarentines, 
after having been long hoped for by Hannibal, and appre- 
hended by the Romans, happened to be accelerated by a 
cause which ori^nated at a distance. A Tarentine, named 
Phileas, had been a long time at Rome under the prele:tt bf 
political business: being a mair of restless disposition,. and 
conceiving that Jte was losing his active powers during his 
stay in that city, he- contrived to gain access to the hostages 
from Tarentum, who wewe kept in the court of the temple 
of Liberty, and guarded with tbe less care, because it was 
not the interest either of themselves or of their state to im- 
pose on the Romans. Having, after frequent conversations, 
procured their concurrence in his scheme, and bribed two 
ei their keepers, he brought them out of their confinei^snt 
m the bigfnning of the night, and fled in company with 
them. As soon as day arrived, |he news of their esca^ 
spread through the city, and a party sent in pursuit of them[ 
seized them all at Tarracina, and brought them^ back. 
They w:«re led ihto the comitium, and with the Mpxobatipn 
of the people, scourged with rods, and thrown <iown from 
the n)Gffr 

8. lilt cruelty of this pnitishjnent exasperated the inhabi- 
tants of the two nMst considerable Grecian cities in Italy, 
both as commumties, and as individuals connected in re- 
lation or friendship with the persons thus put to death. A 
conspiracjK.was formed in consequence by about thirteen oC 
the young Itobility of Tarentuni, at the head of whom wero 
Nico and Philemenus. Judging it necessary, before they 
took any step, to confer wi(n Hannibal, th^ went out oC 
the city by nijht, nnder pretence of hunting, and repaired 
to the place w^ere he lay. When they came withfti tt smalt ^ 
distance of his camp, the rest concealed themstlves in a 
wood near he road, while Nico and Philemenus, proceeding* 
to the advanced guard, were taken into ciwtody, an^, ai 
their own request, conducted into the presence of HannibaL 
When they had laid before him the reasons for meir un- 
dertaking, and what they intended to perform, they received 
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high 0(»iiiiiQidatioiis, and a nroftuioii of proniMs; and 
'were desirea, in order to make their conntrymen beliel^ 
that they came out of the city in sear<*h of plonder, to drive 
home befo A tk$m some cattle belonging to the Garthagin** 
ia|i8| which }iBd-)>een turned into pasture': at the same time 
assufance ws^ given them that they might do it with safety:, 
and wbnoui -^^ di^i»te. Such a booty ac^ired by the young 
jnen wa^ mncn noticed, and people wondered the leas at 
tl^eir fre(|iientl3^ relating dte same kind of enterprise. At 
another meeting with Bsnnibal, a covenant was Solemnly 
ratifiedt) tint the Tar^itines should, together with freedom, 
vetain their own laws, and all their rights; that they shouH 
iieither pay any ikind of tribute to the Garthagitfians. nor, 
witho9t their own consent, receive a gai;;dLson from them ; 
but that the present gatrisons, -when overpowere4, should 
l}e put into the hands (^ the Garthaginians. After the tenn» 
ifcre thus settled, Philemenus continued his. practice - of 
going out, and returning into the city, bf night, with still 

greater frequency, attended by dogs and othef requisites for ' 
unting, of which he was remarkablv fond; then, bringing 
iioiiie somethiuj^, which he eith^took himself in the chase, 
or carried off from the enemj, who laid it pcupos^iy in his 
way, he generally presented if to the comnmnder^ or to the 
watchmen ai the gates, who supposed that he chose to pass 
particularly by night, through fear of surprise. When this 
nractice had now become so customarv, that at wJiatever 
%ne <^f night he gave the signal by a whistle the gfite would 
b^ opened, Hannibal thought it was time to ptbt'their design 
into executioii. He lay at the distance of tnree days' jouiw 
n^,-and, in ardor that his keeping His eanp^fildd in one 
and the same spot, for suchu len^ of tiijj^e, might oisate 
the less wonder, feigned himself sick« Even the llomans 
in garrison at Tarentum had n6w ceased to look with 8ii»* 
picion on his remaining so long^inactlva 

9. But wl^en he determined to goion to Tbr^tum, cboo9* 
ing out of the infantry and cavalry tenthousand men, wha 
in activity of body, and lig^ess of their anftom seemed 
best qualined for expedition, he began his malch at me fourth 
watch of th(* eight ; ha^«|g first &tached about afgh^ Nu- 
•lidian hprsemtn, with orders to scour the country on each 
side of the road, examining every place carefoUir, lest any 
«€ the pedple. who might observe his approacdi from a dis- 
tance should escape ; to bring back such as were before them 
on the wa]^;»and to kill all whom they met, in order tl^ the 
iieighbotf^ingiinhabitants might ha^e reason to suppose it a 
plundering party, rather than an army. Hannibal, after 
Bnarching with rapid ^ed, pitcfted Ms camp at the distance 
oi about fifte^ miles fjrom Tarentum: not did he, evttt 
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diere, discover to the soldiers their destination, only giving 
n in charge not to suffer any one to turn aside, or quit tl^ 
line ; and, above all, fo kee|> their attention alert to receive 
Orders, and to do nothing without the comnand^of their offi- 
cers ; adding, that in due time he would let 4hem know what 
' lie wished to be done. About the same hoar a 'sepoi^ had 
reached Tarentum that a small number'of Nqmidian horse- 
meA were ravaging the lands^ and had sprea4 terror among 
the inhabitants through a great part of the country ; bat the 
Roman C(nnmander paid no farther regard to this intelligence 
thftn to <>ider a party of cavalry to go out very eaAy next 
coming to stop these depredations ; and, so far was he from 
increa^n^ his vigilance in other respects, that) on the con- 
trary, he considered this intoad of the Numidians as a proof 
that Hapnibal^and his army had not stirred fVom their camp. 
Early in the night the Carthaginian put his troof^in motiofi, 
and Philemenus, with his usual burden taken in hunting, 
serv^ him as a guide, while the rest of the conspirators 
waited for thef concerted signals. It had been settled among 
4heni that Philemenus, bringing in his game through the gate 
where b% was accustomed to pass, should introduee somd 
men in arpss whilf Hannibal should, on another side, a^ 
pro84h the gate«alled T«meQis, \«4iich, being about the mm- 
ale of the land ^ide, faced towards the east, and near which, 
within tlie walls, tftood some tombs, Vhere Kico waited his 
arrival. On approflehkig the f^ace, Hknnibal, according to 
ajg^reemeiit, raised up a fire, and mad« it Maze. Th^ same 
signal, was returned by Nico, and then the fires were extih- 
guiah^d on both sides. Hannibal led on his men in fiUettce 
to the gate. Nico, fSWling suddenly on the guards, who wf re 
fasl«Bsleef>, sIb'^ them in their beds, and threw the gate open. 
Hannibal then enteied with his infantry ,- but ordered the 
cavalry to halt without, in order that if occasion should re- 
quire, they vfight haVe qpen ground to act in. At the same 
tmie Philemenus, on the other side, drew nigh the postern 
through which he had usually passed, and his signal, which 
had now^e^me familiar, with his well-known voice, ray- 
ing that he wal hardly able to bear the weight of a hve^e beast 
he had Mlled, soon brought out » watchman, amd the gate 
was opened. While two young men carried in a boar, h^ 
himself followed with a huntsman unincumbered, and while 
the watchman, astonished at the size of the f nimal, turned 
incautiously to those who carried it, he ran him through with 
a hunting spear. About thirty armed men thea pushed in, 
slew the rest of the watdhmen, and broke opea the next gate^ 
through which a band'OT soldiers in array immediately burst 
in. These were condncte^ence in suence to the foroiD, 
«id there joined Hannibal. The Carthaginiaa now sent the 
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Tareatines d his party, with two thousand Gavls, fbrmed 
in three divisions, through the several parts of the city with 
orders to take pos^esaon of the most frequented streete^amdj 
on a tanralt arising, to kill the Romans everywhere, an« 
^TB the townsmen . But to fender this practicable, he gave 
curectioKi to the yoang Tarentines, that whenejer they sane 
any of their countryman at a distance, they should bid them 
be qpiet fmd silent, and f^ai> nothii^. 
• IQ. Now all was Cnmnlt and uproar as usual in a city 
ne wlytaken, but ^w occastcmed, no one knew with ceiUdnty. , 
The Tarenttnes supposed th^t the Romans had ri^jon inarms 
to sack the city ; the Romans that an^insurrection, with soa^ 
treteherous intent, had taken place among the townsm^ 
The commander, being roused at the b^g:inning of the dis* 
turbance, fled away to the port, and getUng into a b^at, wa« 
carried round to the citadel. Tne consternation wag isk; 
isreased by the sound of a trumpet heard from the theatre t 
it was a Roman on«, procured beiorefannd by the cowiratoif 
for this purpose, and being unskilfiilly blown by a Gfi>eek, it * 
^ was impossible to discover who gave that signal, or to whom 
'it was given. When day appeared, the sight of the Carth^ • 
"ginian and Gallic arms remov^ aU doubt irom the mi^dsof* 
tne Romans ; and, on the other, sidf , the Greieks, seeing Uieai 
Ue slaughtered in everyquarter , peiceived that the city was 
taken by Hannibal. When the light became more cjeai^ 
and the Romans who survived the canage, had fled into the 
citadel, the tummlt began gradually to subside, then Hannibal 
<Hilered the Tarentines to be called togelher without their 
arms. They all attended; some few excepted, who h^d ac- 
companied the Romans in their retreat into tne citad^ re- 
solve io share every fortune with them. Here Hannibal 
addressed the Tarentines in terms of biucl kindtaess : re- 
minded them of his- behaviour to their ccvmtrymen, wnom 
he had taken at the Xhras3rmengs or CanHaai inveighing, 
at the same time, against the overbearia^ tyrapny of the 
Romans. He then Qrdered each to retire to $s own house, 
and to write his name on the door ; bedtuat, on a signal 
shortly to be ffiven, he would order every house not so in- 
scribed to be plundered; adding, that if any shdolfl write his 
name on the habita^on of a citizen of Rome, (for the Romans 
lived in houses of tneir own,) he should be treated as an ene- 
my. The aisemblv was then dismissed, and as soon as the 
doors were marked with inscriptions, so as to distinguish the 
houses of friends from those of enemies, the signal was 

SVen, and tne troops spread themselves through an parts of 
e town to plunder the quarters of the Romans, in which a 
considerable bdoty was found.. 
IL On the following day he l^d on his forces to attack 
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&e titad^l ; bnt found that on the side towards the sea, whkh 
flows almost round it, forming it into a peninsnia, it was 
defended by very high rocks, and on the side towards the 
town by a wall, and a very* laree ^iichi a^d that consequent- 
ly it was impregnable, either, in the way of assault, ar by 
iegular approaches. Noti-^oosisg fither to be detained 
from more important business, by^aking on himself the c^re 
of defending the Tapontine^ or iaca^ he left them -with- 
out a strong garriipit, to put it in the ^wer df the Romans^ 
to attdck them £wi* the citadel^heneirei: they pleased, he 
determined to cut ei^the comnnoiication b^twetfn (he citadel 
$fkd the city by a; rampart. Besides, he entertained some 
hopes that the Itomans, attempting to hinoter this, mighrbe 
brought to an enga^^ent, and that, sdioold they sally forth 
Vith more than (^mary eagerness, gr^at numbers of them 
might be cut o£$ and the strength of the garrison thereby re^ 
-dueed to such a.degre»ihat the Tarentines eould alcme de- 
^ndthe eity against than. As soon as the work was begun, 
* the ga^son,'ftttddenly throwing open one of the gates, made 
ito attack on^the workmen. The guards there stationed sur- 
-fsred then^eltTesto lie beat«^ of, in^ order that -the others 
laiight: grow bolekii' on success, and that greater numbeis oT 
tk&m mightioin in the pursair, and adranee to a greater 
dvstanae. /This they did; when, on a signal given, the 
Carthagioians, Whom Hann^al had keptinnreadiness for this 
purpose^ rushed forwamdon alleides. T'he Romans were un-* 
able to withstand their onset ; while the narrowness 'df the 
grocind, and the di^c^ties caused hv the partof the work alrea- 
ay be«un^ tnd the implements collected for carrying it on, ob- 
s&uc&d their hastjfdighty so that mosfof Ihem tumbled head- 
long intotlie d^lch, i^iM-more lives were thus lost .than in the 
battle. The work was then carried on without any further 
obstruction. A ditch df vast dimensions was dug, and on 
the inner si A of that a rayipart thrown up. It was resolved 
likewise taudd, at a small distance Miind, and in the same 
direction, a walk so that even without a garrison the towns- 
nien might he aole to secure themselves against any attack 
of the Rqmans. Hannibal, however, left a company to 
serve as s«(ih, and at the same time to assisMn completing 
the wall ; and then, marching out with tl^e rest of his forces, 
he encam|)ed at the river Gtelesus, about five miles distant 
from the city. Prom this post he returned to inspect the 
work, and finding that it had advanced much more briskly 
than he had expected, conceived hopes of being able even 
to make himself master of the citadel, which is not secured, 
Hke other fortresses df the kind, by height of situation, but 
built on level ground, add divided from the city only W a 
Wall and a trench. ThQ a^sproaches were now pushed for- 
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vaid with every kind of machinery, when a reinfitf cement, 
sent from Metapontum, inspired the Romans with coara«;e 
to assail the works of the enemy by surprise in the nicht. 
Some of them they levelled, others they destroyed by me ; 
and this put an end ta Hannibal's attacks on the citadel in 
that quarter. His only pro^ct of success was now in a 
blockade, and that not very ^uering. because the citadel, 
being seated on a peninsula, eommanded the entrance of the 
harbour, and had (he sea ^n^ while the city was of course 
debarred from the iinportation 6f provisions, and the be- 
siegers were in more danger of want than the besieged. Han- 
nibal, calling together the chiefs of the Tarentines, enumei- 
ated all the present difficulties, and added, that " he could 
neither see any way of storming so strong a fortress, nor 
placa any hope in a blockade, as long as the enenw had the 
command of the sea. But if he were poaeessed or ^hip^ by 
means of which he could prevent theimroducticn of sqppuea, 
the garrisdh wodld speedily either abandon the place, orsur- 
reAder.** In this the Tarentines agreed with him ) but they 
were of opinion that " he who offered the counsel ongfht like- 
jwise to oner aid, to put it in execution ; for, if the Cartha- 
ginian ships were called over from Sicily, they would be 
Able to effect the purpose : as to their own^ which were shut 
up in a narrow creek, how could they^ while the enemy 
commanded the harbour's mouth, ever make Uieir way indip 
the open sea V'—" They shall make ttieir way," said Han- 
nibal : *^ many things^mfficult in ihoff nature, are made easy 
by ffood management. Your city^s in a plain ; very wide 
and level roads stiretch out to every side : by that which runs 
across the middle of the city, irom the harbour to (ha sea, I 
will, without much labour, ttrrv over your ships on wagons. 
The. sea, now in possession «f me foe, will then be ours : we 
will xivest the citadel on that side, and on this by land; or , 
rather, we will shortly take possession of i^, for the garrison 
will either abandon It, or surrender themselves with it.** 
This discourse excited not only hopes of the disign being 
accomplished, but the highest admiration of the general's 
skill. Immediately wagons were collected from all parts, 
and fastened together ; machines were applied to haul up 
the ships, and the road was repaired, in order that the vehi- 
cles might meet the less obstruction in passing. Beasts for 
drawing, with a number of men, were then procured : the 
work was commenced Mdth briskness, so that in a few dayic 
the fleet, equipped and manned, sailed i^und the citadel, and 
cast anchor just before the mouth of the harbour. In this 
fitate Hannibal left affairs at Tarentupi, and returned to his 
winter-quarters. Whether the defection of the Tarentines 
(ook pliice in this, or ihe preceding year, authors are not 
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Agreed: the greater ntunber, and those who lived nearest to 
the time of these transactions, represent it as having hap* 
pened as here stated. 
12. At Home the Latine festival detained the consuls and 

Sretors until the fifth of the calen'ds •f May : on that day, 
aving completed the solemnities on the mount, they set out 
for their respective provinces. - A new perplexity, respect- 
ing religious matters, afterward occurred, arising from the 
divinations of Marcius. This Marcius ^d been a celebra- 
ted soothsaver. and when, in the preceding year, an inquiry 
alter such Books as regarded them was made, according to 
the decree of the senate, his had come into the hands of 
Marcus Atilius^ the city pretor. who was employed in that 
business, and»lie had handed them over to the new pretor 
Sulla. Of two predictions of this Marcius, one, on account 
of its.veriJ^, for it was actually fulfilled, procured credit to 
the othfli^ the time of whose completion nad not yet arrived. 
In the former of these, the defeat of Cannae was foretold, 
nearly in these words : ** Roman of Trojan race, fly tho 
river Cannat, lest foreigners compel thee to fight in the plain 
of Diomede. But thgtf wilt not believe me until thou nllesi 
the plain with Wood, and the river carry many of thy thou- 
sands slain from the fruitful land into the great sea. Ta 
fishes, and birds, and beasts of -prey inhabiting the earth, to 
these, thy flesh be food : for so has Jupiter said to me.*' 
Those who had served in the afmy in those parts reccdlect- 
ed the plains of the Argive Diomede and the river Cannae, 
as well as the defeat itseit The other prophecy was then 
read : it w^ more obscure, and the expression more per- 
plexed : '* Romans, if you wish to expel the enemy, and the 
ulcer which has come f rom afar^ I direct that c^mes be 
▼owed to Apollo, and that they be perfortned in honoor of 
that deity every year, with- cheerfulness. When the 'people 
di9l\ have granted a particular sdai out of the public fund, 
let private persons contribute each according to his ability. 
At the perwrmance of these games, that pretor will presidfe 
who shall hold the supreme administration of justice in 
respect to the people and commons. Let the decemvirs 
sacrifice victims after the Grecian mode. If you do these 
things properly you shall ever rejoice, and your state will 
improve ; for Apollo will extirpate your foes who quietly 
feed on your plains." The^r took one day to explam this 
prophecy, and on the following a decree of the senate was 
passed, that the decemvirs should examine the boolra con- 
cerning the performance of games and sacrifices to Apollo. 
When the examination was made, and the result reported to 
the senate, they Voted that ^ames should be vowed to Apollo, 
and that when these shdulo^be finished ten thousand i 
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in weigrht* should be given to the pretor to defray the ex* 
Denser of the public worship, and also two victims of the 
larger sort." By another decree they ordered " that the de- 
cemvirs should sacrifice accordiiig to the Grecian rites, 
and with the following victims : to Apollo, with a gilded 
steer ; to Diana, with two whit^ gilded goats ; and to Lato- 
na, with a gilded heifnr." The fpretor, when about to ex- 
hibit the games in the great circus, published a proclamation 
that the people should, during thise games, pay in their 
contributions, prop<^ioned to their abuity, for the service 
of Apolia This ^vas the origin of the Apollinarian 
^mes, which were vowed and perlbrme^ for the attain- 
ing of success, and not or he^tn, as 4$ generally suppos- 
ed. At the exhibitions of the ^mes all Wore garlands, 
the matrons made supplications, and people in geneFai 
feasted in the courts or tneir houses,. witn their floors open; 
and the day was solemnized with ererr'kind of religious 
ceremony. - -^ 

13. w hile Hannibal was in thetieighbourhooi^ of Taren- 
tUm both the consuls continued fi» Samaium, showing every 
srppeasance of an intention to besiege* Capua^ The mhabi- 
tants of that -city began already to feel a cafamity, usually 
attendant on long sieges, a famine, the consequence of their 
having been hindered bv the Roman armies from tilling 
their laBds, They therefore sent depilties to Hannibal, en- 
treating that, befo^ the consuls should march the legions 
into their cotintry, ftnd all the roads should be occupi^ by 
their parties, ie would order com to be conveyed into Capua 
from the neigHbouring {^ces. On this, Hannibal immedi- 
ately commanded Hannq to mSyrch away with his army from 
Bruttium into Campania, aAd to take care that the Capnans 
should be well supplied with com. Hanno, on leaving 
Bruttium, was carentl to avi»4 the camps of the enemy, and 
the consuls who were in SAfmium : and coming near Bene- 
ventum, encamped on an elevated spot, three miles from 
that town. Prom thence he issued orders that the corn col- 
lected in thfe summer should be brought in from the states of 
that country, who were of his party, to his camp, and ap- 
pointed troops to escort the convoys. He then sent an 
express to the Capuans, fixing a day on which they should 
attend to receive the corn, with the carriages of ail kinds, 
and beasts of burden, which they could collect. This busi- 
ness the Campanians condulted with their usual careless- 
ness and indolence ; little iSiore than forty carriag:es were 
sent, and with them a few beasts of 4rarden: for which they 
were sharply rebuked by Hanno, who observed, that even 

*92Lb9.l0d. . 
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hunger, which kindled a sfdrit in dumb beasts, could not 
stimulate those people to active diligence : however, he ap- 
pointed another day, when they were to come for the corn 
with more sufficient means of conveyance. The people of 
Beneventum being informed of every particular in these 
transactions, instantly despatched ten deputies to the consuls 
encamped near Bovianum, who, as soon as they heard what 
was going on at Capua, agreed between themselves that one 
of them should lead his army into Campania : and accord- 
ingly Pulvius, to whose lot that province had fallen, setting 
out by night, marched into the town of Beneventum. Here, 
the distance being short, he qiuckly learnfed that Hanno 
had gone out with a division fit his army to forage ; that the 
business of delivering the com to the Capuans was matiaged 
by a ouestor; that two thousand carts had arrived, attended 
by a aisorderly unarmed rabble ; that every thing was done 
with hurry and confosion. and that the regularity of a 
camp, and military subordination, were entirely banished 
by the intermixture of such a number of peasants. This in- 
telligence being sufilciently authenticated, the consul issued 
orders that the soldiers should get in readiness a^inst the 
next night their standards and arm^, as he intended to attack 
the Carthaginian camp. Leaving all their knapsacks and 
baggage at Beneventum, they began their march at the fourth 
watch ; and arriving a little before day at the camp, struck 
such terror there, that if it had st^od on level ground they 
might undoubtedly have taken it at the irst assault: it was 
protected by the height of its situation, and its fortifications, 
which could not be approached on any side, except by a 
steep and difficult aspent. 

14. At the dawn of day a furious battle commenced : the 
Carthaginians not only maintained their xampart, but, having 
the advantage of the ground, tumbled^own the enemy as they 
climbed up the steeps : nevexthekss, the obstinate courage 
of the latter overcame all obstacles, and they made their way 
in several parts at once up to the rampart and trenches, but 
at the expense of many wounds, and a great loss of men. 
The consul, therefore, calling together the military tribunes, 
told them, that " this inconsiderate attempt must be nven 
up, and that he judged it the safer course to carry back the 
armj immediately to Beneventum, and then on the day fol- 
lowmg to pitch his camp so close to that of the enemy, as to 
put it out of the power, eitherral' the Campanians to go out, 
or of Hanno to return into it j and that, m order to effect 
this with the greater eaie, he should send for his colleague, 
and the armv under his command ; and that they should di- 
rect their whole force to that*oint." This plan of the gen- 
eral was disconcerted, after the retreat began to sound, by 
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the shottts of the soldiers, expressmr their scorn of sach pn* 
sillanimoiis orders. Close to one of the enemjr's £ates was 
a Pelignian cohort, whose commander, Vibius Accosas, 
snatched the standard, and threw it over the rampart, utter- 
ing imprecaticms on himself and the cohort, if they left their 
ensign in the hands of the enemy. He then rushed forward, 
across the ditch and rampart, into the canw. The Peligni- 
aps now fought within the rampart, when Valerias Flaccus, 
a military tribune of the third legion, began upbraiding the 
Romans with dastai€ly behariour, in yieldmg up to the 
allies the honour of taking the camp. On this Titus Peda- 
nius, first centunon, and who commanded -the first century, 
snatching the ensign fromTtbe standard-bearef; cried octt, 
" This standard, too, and I your centurion, will instantly be 
within the rampart: let those follow who wish to save the 
same from falling into the en^mjr's hands.'' Then crossing 
the ditch, he was followed, first, by the men of his own centary, 
and, afterward, bj the whole legion. The consul now see- 
ing them mount the rampari,^aUered his design, and instead 
of calling off the troops, exerted himself to mcite and ani- 
WfAe them ; representmg the imminent hazard and danger 
to which that very gallant cohort of their allies, and a legion 
of their own countrymen, were exposed. On which they 
one and all, with the utmost ardotir, regardless whether the 
ground -was ea;^ or difficult, pushed onward through evenr 
obstac^ ; and, m spite of the showers of weapons which 
feu on every side, and of all the (n>po6ition which the enemy 
with their arms and bodies conla give them, forced their 
way in. Many even of the wounded, and of those whose 
blood and strength began to ftdl them, struggled forward, 
that diey might fall in the camp of the enemy. It was enter- 
ed, therefore, in as short a space as if it had stood in a plain, 
and had no fortification to protect it. Both armies peing 
BOW shut up together within the rampapt, the sequel was a 
carnage, not a fight : upwards o£ six thousand of the enemy 
were slain, and above seven thousand taken, together with 
the Campanians, who came for the com, and all their 
train of wagons and beasts of burden. There was also great 
abundance of other booty, which Hanno and his plunderers 
had collected out of the lands of the states in alliance with 
the Roman people. After demolishing the enemy's camp, 
the army returned to Beneventum, and there the consuls (for 
Appius Claudius came thither in a few days after) divided 
and sold the spoil. Those who were chiefly instrumental 
in thisaffidr, particularly Accuasus,' tie Pelignian, and Titus 
Pedanius, first centurion of the third legion, received honor- 
ary presents. EEanno, who was then at Caminium, in the 
territory of Casres, on bc^ informed of the loss of his 
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etmp, remrned with the small party of foragers which he 
had with him into Bmttium, in a manner more like a flight 
than a march. 

15. The Campanians, when informed of the disaster which 
had fallen on them and their allies, despatched deputies to 
Hannibal, to acquaint him that " the two consuls were at 
Benerentum, within one day's march of Gapna; so that the 
war might almost be said to be close to their gates and walls. 
That unless he afforded them speedy succour, Capua would 
foil into the enemy's power in a shorter time than Arpi had 
done. That even Tarentum, taken in its whole extent, not 
to speak of its citadel, ought not to be deemed of such con- 
sequence. bS to induce him to neglect the defence of Capua, 
(a city wnich he used to compare to Carthage,) and to throw 
It into the hands of the Roman people." Hannibal promised 
to pay due attention to the affairs of the Campanians ; and, 
for the present, sent with th^ir deputies a body of two tiiou- 
sand horsemen, to assist them in protecting their lands from 
depredations. Meanwhile the Romans, among the variety 
of their other concerns, were not disregardful of the citadel 
of Tarentum, and the garrison besieged in it. B v directign 
of the senate, Cains Servilius, lieutenant-general, was sent 
by Publius Cornelius, pretor, into Etrwria, to purchase com ; 
with which, having loaded several vi^els, he passed through 
the guard-ships of the enemy, an4 arrived in the poit of Ta- 
rentum. His coming produced such a change in their dis- 
position, that they who a little before, when their hopes of 
relief were small, had frequently in conferences been solicit- 
ed by the Carthaginian to desert the Roman cause, began 
now to solicit him to come over to them. The ffarrison was 
abundantly strong, for the troops stationed at Metapontom 
had been brought hither for the deface of the citadel. The 
Metapontines being hereby freed from the restraint under 
which they had been held, instantly revolted to Hannibal ; 
as did the Thurians on the same coast, induced, not only by 
the example of the Tarentines and Metapontines, with whom 
they were connected by consanguinity, being originally de- 
scended from natives of the same country of Achaia, but 
principally by resentment against the Romans for the late 
execution of the hostages. The friends and relations of 
these sent letters and messages to Hanno and Mago, who 
were at no great distance in Bruttium, that if they brought 
their army near the walls, they would deliver the city into 
their hanos. There wa? a small garrison at Thurium com- 
manded by Marcus Atinius, and they supposed that he 
might be easilv tempted to engage rashly in a battle ; not 
from any confidence in his own troops, (for they were very 
few,) but from relying on the support of the young men oi 
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the Jlbce, whom he had purposely formed into companies 
and anned, that he might nave them ready to aid him in ex- 
igences of the kind. The Carthaginian commanders, divi- 
cGng their forces, entered the territory of Thuriom; and 
then Hanno, at the head of the infantry, in hostile array, ad- 
vanced towards the city; while Mago, with the cavalry, 
halted onder the cover of some hills which stood conveni- 
ently for concealing the stratagem. Atinins, learning noth- 
ing from his scouts but the march of the infantry, ana igno- 
rant both of the treachery within the city, and oflhe enemjr's 
ambush, led out his forces to battle. The infantry engaged 
without any de^a^Qf vieour, the only exertions beiog made 
by the few Romans in front, the Thurians rather waiting 
for the issue, than taking any part in the action, while the 
Carthaginian line retreated od purpose to draw the incau- 
tious enemy to the back of the hill, where their horse was 
posted. No sooner did they arrive here than the cavalry, 
rushing on with loud shouts, instantly put to flight the crowd 
of Thurians, wbo were almost ignorant of discipline, and 
not very faithfiilly attached to the party on whose side they 
appeared. The Romans, nMwithstanding their being sur- 
rounded and hard pressed by the infantry on one side, and 
the cavalry on the other, mamtained the fight for a consider- 
able time; at last they also turned their backs and fled to- 
wards the city. Here the cbn»pirat#rs were collected toge- 
ther in a body, and received with open gates the multitude of 
their countrjrmen ; but when they saw the routed Romans 
maldng towards them, they cried out that the Carthaginians 
were close at hand, and if the gates were not speedily closed, 
the enemy and all together would pour in. In this manner 
they shut out the Romans, and left them to perish by the 
sword. Atinius, however, with a few others, gained admit- 
tance. A dispute now arose, and lasted for some time : one 
party maintained that they ought to defend the city, another, 
that they ought to yield to fortune, and surrender it to the 
conquerors. But, as is too often the case, bad counsels pre- 
vailed. They conveyed Atinius, with a few attendants, to 
the ships near the shore, which they did out of personal re- 
gard to himself^ and on account of the justice and mildness 
of his ccmduct m command, rather than out of good- will to 
the Romans, and then opened their gates to the Carthagini- 
ans. The consuls led their legions fi-om Beneventum into 
the territory of Campania, with the intention not only of de- 
stroying the com, which was now in the blade, but of lajring 
^lege <o Capua ; hoping to signalize their consulate by the 
destruction of so opulent a city, and at the same time to free 
their government from the great shame of suffering a revolt 
80 near home to pass unpunished during the space of three 
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years. Bat that Beneventum should not be without di^i^- 
risoD, and th^t in case of sudden emergencies, if Hainihal 
should come to Capua to succour his allies, as they had no 
doubt but he would, there might be a body of cavalry to op- 
pose his, they ordered Tiberius Gracchus to come from Lur 
cania to Beneventum, with his horse and li^ht infantry, and 
to appoint some officer to command the legions in camp, in 
order topreserve peace with Lucania. 

16. While Gracchus was performing sacrifices, prepara- 
tory to his departure from Lucania, a prodigy of disastrous 
import occurred: when a victim was killea, two snakes, 
creeping up from some hiding-place to ^e entrails, ate the 
Uver, and after being seen by all oresent, suddenly vanished. 
It is even said, that when by aavice of the aruspices the 
same sacrifice was repeated, and the pots containing the en- 
trails were more carefully watched, the snakes came a 
second and a third time, and after eating the liver, went 
away unhurt. Though the diviners gave warning that this 
portent concerned the general, and that he ought to be on 
nis guard against secret enemies and plots, yet his impend- 
ing fete could not be averted by any effort of prudence. 
There was a Lucanian called Flavins, the head of that 
division of his countrymen who adhered to the Romans 
when the other went over to Hannibal ; and he was in that 
year in the chief magistracy, having been elected pretor by 
his party. This man changing his mind on a sudden, and 
seeking some means of ingratiatinfi" himself with the Cartha- 
ginian, did not think it enough to draw his countr3rmen into 
a revolt, unless he ratified the lea^e between him and the 
enemy with the head and blood of his commander, to whom 
he was also bound bj ties of hospitality, and whom, notwith- 
standing, he detemuned to betray. He held a private con- 
ference wHh Mago. who commanded in Bruttium, and hav- 
ing received from nim a solemn promise, that if he would 
deliver the Roman general into the hands of the Cartha- 
ginians, the Lucanians should be received into friendship, 
and retain their own laws and their liberty, he con4u<^^ 
the Carthaginian to a spot, whither, he said, he would bring 
Oracchus with a few attendants. He then desired Mago to 
arm both horsemen and footmen, and to take possession of 
that retired i^ce, where a very large number xnight be con- 
cealed. After thoroughly examining the same on all sides, 
they appointed a day for tne execution of the plan. Flavins 
then went to the Roman general, and told him that '' he had 
made some progress in an affair of great consequence^ 
the completion of which the assistance of Gracchus himself 
was necessary. That he had ^persuaded all the pretoR of 
those stales in Lucania who, daring the general defection 
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idl'ifaly, had revolted to the Carthaginians, to return into 
frftndship wi^ the Romans, alleging that the power of 
Rome, which by the defeat at Cannae had been brought to 
the brink of ruin, was every day improving and increasing, 
while Hannibal's strength was declming, and had sunk al- 
most to nothing. That with regard to their former trans- 
gression, the Romans would not be implacable; for never 
was there a nation more easily appeased, and more ready to 
grant pardon : and asking, how often had their own ances- 
tors received pardon of rebellion 1 These things " he said, 
" he had represented to them ; but that it woula be more 
pleasing to them to hear the same from Gracchus himself; 
to be admitied into his presence, and to touch his right 
hand, that they might carry with them that pledge of faith. 
He had fixed a place,'' he said, " for the parties to meet, re- 
mote ftom observation, and at a small distance from the 
Roman camp : there the business might be finished in a few 
words, and the alliance and obedience of the whole nation 
of Lucania secured to the Romans.'' Gracchus not perceiv- 
ing, either in this discourse, or in the proposition itself, any 
reason to suspect perfidy, and being imposed on by the 
plausibility of the tale, left the camp with his lictors and one 
troop of horse, and following the guidance of his guest, fell 
precipitately into the**snare. The enemy at once rose from 
their ambush, and, what removed all doubt of treachery. 
Flavins joined himself to them. Weapons were now poured 
from all sides on Gracchus and his horsemen. He immedi- 
ately leaped down from his horse, ordered the rest to do the 
dame, and exhorted them, " as fortune had left them bat one 

Eart to act, to dignify that part by their bravery. To a 
andfnl of men, surrounded by a multitude in a valley hem- 
med in by woods and mountains, what else was left than to 
diel The only alternative they had was, either tamely 
waiting their blows, to be massacred, like cattle, without 
the pleasure of revenge, or with minds totally abstracted 
ttom the thou^ts of pain or of what the issue might be, and 
actuated solely by resentment and rage, to exert every vigo- 
rous and daring^ effort, and to fall covered with the blood of 
their expiring foes." He desired that " all should aim a| the 
Lucanian traitor and deserter:" adding, that "whoever 
should send that victim before aim to the infernal regions, 
would acquire di^ingnished glory, and the greatest consola- 
tion for his own loss of life." While he spoke thus, he 
wrapped his robe about his left arm, (for they had not even 
1[kn>i^ht butters with them,) and then rushed on the mur- 
derers. The feht was maintained with greater vigour than 
cOiild have befen expected, considering the smallness of the 
number. The Romans, whose bodies were uncovered and 
UV. VOL. ni.— H 
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exposed on all sides to weapons thrown from the higftl»r 
grounds into a deep valley, were mostlv pierced throngh 
with Javelins. Gracchos, being now left without support, 
the Cfartha^inians endeavoured to take him alive; but 
observing his Lucanian guest among them, he rushed with 
such fary into the thickest of the band, that they could not 
seize him without the loss of many lives. Mago immediate! v 
sent his body to Hannibal, desiring that it should be laid, 
with the fasces taken at the same time, before the generaVs 
tribunal. This is the true account of the matter : Gracchus 
was cut off in Lucania, near the place called the Old Plains. 

17. Some lay the scene of this disaster in the territory of 
Benevenmm, at the river Calor, where^ they say, he went 
from the camp to bathe, attended by his lictors and three 
servants; that he was slain by a party of the enemy who 
happened to be lurking in the osiers which grew on the 
bank, while he was naked and unarmed, attempting how- 
ever to defend himself with the stones brought down by the 
river. Others write, that by direction of the aruspices, he 
went out half a mile from the camp, that he might expiate 
the prodigies before menticmed in a place tree from defile- 
ment, and that he was surrounded by two troops of Numi- 
dians, who were lying in wait there. So far are writers 
from agreeing with regard either t6 the place or the manner 
of the death of a man so renowned and illustrious. There 
are also various accounts of his funeral : some say that he 
was buried by his own men in the Roman camp; others, 
whose account is more generally received, that a funeral 
pile was erected for him by Hannibal, at the entrance <^ 
the Carthaginian camp, and that the troops under anns 
marched in procession round it, with the dances of the Span- 
iards, and the several motions of their arms and bodies pe- 
culiar to each nation ; while Hannibal himself joined in 
solemnizing his obsequies with every mark of respect, both 
in the terms in which he spoke of him, and in the manner 
of performing the rites. Such is the relation of those who 
state the affair as having happened in Lucania. If those 
are to be believed who affirm that he was killed at the 
river Calor, the enemy kept possession of Gracchus' head 
only, which being brou&^ht to Hannibal, he immediately 
sent Carthalo to convey it into the Roman camp to Cneius 
Cornelius the questor ; solemnizing the funeral of the gen- 
eral in his camp, in the performance of which the Bene- 
ventans joined with the soldiers. 

18. The consuls, having entered the Campanian terri- 
tories, spread devastations on all sides, but were soon alarm- 
ed bv the townsmen, in conjunction with Mago and his 
cavalry, marching hastily out against them. They called 
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in the troops to their standards from th& several par6 where 
they were di^rsed; but before they had completed d^ 
forming of their line of battle, they were put to the rout, 
and lost above fifteen hundred men. On this success that 
people, naturally disposed to arrogance, assumed the highest 
degree of confidence, and endeavoured to provoke the Ro- 
mans by frequent skirmishes: but the battle, into which' 
they had been incautiously drawn, had rendered the con- 
suls more circumspect However, the spirit of their party 
was revived, and the boldness of the other diminished, by 
an occurrence in itself of a trival nature, but that, in war, 
scarcely any incident is so insignificant that it may not, on 
some occasion, give cause to an event of much importance. 
A Campanian, called Badius, had been a guest of Titus 
Ctuintius Crispinus, and lived on terms of the closest friend- 
ship and hospitality with him, and their intimacy had in- 
creased in consequence of Crispinus having, in his own 
house at Rome, giving very Idnd and afiectionate attendance 
to Radius in a fit of sickness which he had there before the 
defection of Campania. This Radius, now, advancing in 
front of the guards posted before one of the gates, dedred 
that Crispinus might be called : on being told of i^ Criroi- 
Dus, retaining a sense of private duties even after the dis- 
solution of the puMic treaties, imagined that his old ac- 
quaintance wished for an amicable interview, and went out 
to some distance. As soon as they came within sight of 
each other, Radius cried out, " Cri^inus, I challenge you 
to combat : let' us motmt our horses, and, making uie rest 
keep back, determine which of us is superior in arms." To 
which Crispinus answered, that "they were neither of 
them at a loss for enemies, on whom they might display 
their valour ; that, for his part, should he even meet him in 
the field of baUle, he would turn aside, to avoid imbruing 
his hands in the blood of a guest :" he then attempted to go 
away. Whereon the Campanian, with greater passion, 
upbraided him as a coward: casting on him undeservea 
reproaches, which might with greater proprietjr have been 
applied to himself; at the same time chargmg him as being 
an enemy to the laws of hospitality, and as pretending^ to be 
moved by concern for a person to whom he knew himself 
unequal : he said, that " if not sufficiently convinced that, by 
the rupture of the public treaties, private obligations were 
at the same time .aissolved, Radius the Campanian, now. 
in presence of all, in hearing of the two armies, renounced 
all connexions of hospitality with Titus Ctuintius Crispinus 
the Roman. He was under no bond of society with him ; 
an enemy had no claim of alliance onr an enemv, whose 
country, and whose tutelary deities, both public and private, 
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h» tmd domt. to invade : if he were a -man he would meet 
kkKL^^ Cctspintis hesitiUtd long: but, at Itst^ the men of his 
tr6o(» ]2erftuaded him not to suffer the Campanian to insult 
him with impunity. Wherefore, waiting, only to ask leave 
of the generals to fi^bt out of rule, with one who gave him 
a challenge, with their permission he took arms, mounted 
Ikis horse, and calling Badius by name, sunmioned him to 
the combat. The Oampanian made no delay, and they en- 
eountered in full career: Criqpinus passing his ^pear over 
Badius's buckler, ran it through his left shoulder ; and, oft 
his falling in consequence of the wound, dismounted in 
order to despatch him as he lay: but Badius, to avoid im- 
p^^ing death, left his horse ana his buckler, and ran off 
to his own partjr. Crispinus seized the horse and arms, and 
with these glorious badges of victorv, and with his bloody 
weanon heki up to view, was conducted by the soldiers, 
amidst praises and cangratulations, to the consuls, from 
whom he received ample commendations and honourable 
presents. 

19. Hannibal marched ftom the territory of Beneventnm 
to Capua ; and, on the third day after his arrival there, drew 
out his forces to face the eoemv ; confident that after the 
Campanians had, a few days before, without his assistance, 
fought them with success, the Romans would be much less 
able to withstand him ana his army, which had so often de- 
feated th^XL When the battle began, the Roman armv was 
in danger of being worsted, in consequence, principally, o€ 
a charge made by the enemy's cavalry, who overwhelmed 
them with darts, until the signal was given to their own 
cavalry to diarge; and now the contest lav between the 
horse, when Sempronins's army, commanded by the questor 
Cneius Cornelius, being descried at a distance, gave an 
equal alarm, each part^ fearing that it was a reinforcement 
eominj^ to his antagonist. The signal of retreat was there- 
fore given on both sides, as if by concert ; and, quitting the 
field on almost equal terms, they retired to their several 
camps : the Romans, however, had lost the greater number 
of men by the first onset of the horse. Next night the con- 
suls, in order to draw Hannibal from Capua, marched away 
hy aifferent routes, Fulvius to the territorv or CumsB, Appius 
Claudius into Lucania. On the day following, when Han- 
nibal was informed that the Romans bad forsaken their 
camp, and gone off in two divisions, by different roads, he 
hesitated at first, considering which of them he should pur- 
sue ; and at length determined lo follow Appius, who, after 
leading him about through whatever track he chose, return- 
ed by another road to Capua. Hannibal met in that part of 
the country an unlooked for q[^rtunity of striking an iia* 
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pCHtant Mow : there iras one Marcus Gentenlni, smffiamed 
Penula, distinguished among the centurions of th» first rai^c 
both by the size of tiis bod^ and by his courage : tfus man, 
who had served his time m the army, being introduced to 
the senate by the pretor, Publius Cornelius Sulla, requested 
of the senators to grant him the conmiand of five thonsand 
men ; assuring them that, *< being thoroughly acouainte^ 
both with the enemy and the country, he would speedily per- 
form something that should ^ive them satisfaction ; and thai 
the same wiles by which hitherto the Roman commanders 
used to be entrapped, he would practise against the inventor 
of them." The folly of this proposal was equalled by the 
folly with which it was assented to ; as if the qualifications 
of a centurion and a general were the same. Instead of five, 
eight thousand men were granted him, half citizens and half 
allies: besides these, he collected in his march through the 
country, a considerable number of volunteers; and, having 
almost doubled the number of his army, he arrived in Luca- 
nia, where Hannibal, after a vain pursuit of Appius, had 
halted. There was no room for doubt about the result of a 
contest between such a captain as Hannibal and a subaltern ; ' 
in short, between armies, of which oae was become veteran 
in a course of conquest, the other entirely new raised, for 
the most part undisciplined, and but half armed. As soon 
as the parties came within view of each other, neither de- 
clining an engagement, the lines were instantlv formed. 
Notwithstanding the disparity of the forces, the battle was 
maintained in a manner unprecedented under such circum- 
stances, the Roman soldiers, for more than two hours, ma- 
king the most strenuous efforts as lonfif as their commander 
stood : but he, anxious to support his former reputation, and 
dreading moreover the disgrace which would afterward fell 
on him if he survived a defeat occasioned by his own te- 
merity, exposed himself rashly to the weapons of the enemy, 
and was slain *, on which the Roman line immediately fell 
into confusion, and gave way. But even flight was now out 
of their power; for so' effectually had the enemy's cavalry 
shut up every pass, that out of so great a multituae scarcely 
a thousand made their escape ; the rest, meeting destruction 
on every side, were all cut off* in various ways. 

90. The consuls resumed the siege of Capua with the 
utmost vigour, and took measures for procuring and collect- 
ing every thing requisite for carr3ring it on. A magazine of 
com was formed at Casilinum; a strong post was fortified 
at the mouth of the Vultumus, where now stands a city; and 
a garrison was put into Puteoli, formerly fortified by Fabius 
Bfeximus, in order to secure the command both of the river 
and of the sea adjoining. The com lately sent from Sardi- 
h3 
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nla, and that wldch the pretor Marcos Jtmios had boo^ up 
i^ Etr aria, was -conyeyed from Ostia into these two maritime 
fortresses^ to supply the army during the winter. Mean* 
while, in addition to the misfortune sustained in Lucania, 
the army of volunteer slaves, who during the life of Qracchus 
had performed their duty with the strictest fidelity, suppo- 
sing themselves at liberty by the death of their commander, 
forsook their standards ana disbanded. Hannibal, though 
not inclined to neglect Capua, or to abandon his allies at such 
a dangerous crisis, yet, having reaped such signal advantage 
from the inconsiderate conduct of one Roman commander, 
was induced to turn his attention to an opportunity which 
offered of crushing another. Some deputies from Apulia 
informed him that Cneius Fulvius, the pretor, had at first, 
while engaged in the sieges of several cities of that country, 
which had revolted to Hannibal, acted with care and cir- 
cumspection ; but that afterward, in consequence of an over- 
flow of success, both himself and his men bein^ glutted with 
booty, had so entirely given themselves up to licentiousness, 
that they neglectea SH military discipline. Wherefore, 
having on many other occasions, and particularly a few days 
before, learned from experience how little formidable an 
army was when under an unskilful commander, he marched 
away into Apulia. 

. 21. Fulvius and the Roman legi(nis lay near Herdonia, 
where intelligence no sooner arrived that the enemy was ap- 
proaching, than the troops were very near snatching up their 
standards, and marching out to battle without the pretor's 
orders ; and the suffering themselves to be restrained was 
owing to the opinion entertained by them that they might act 
as they chose. During the foUowmg night Hannibal, who 
had learned the disorder in their camp, and that most of 
th^m, calling the whole to arms, had presumptuously insisted 
on their commander's giving the signal, concluded with cer- 
tainty that he should now have an opportunity of fightidig 
with advantage. He posted in the houses all around, and in 
the woods aiKl thickets, three thousand light-armed soldiers, 
who, on notice given, were suddenly to quit their conceal- 
ments ; at the same time ordering Mago, with about two thoi^ 
sand horsemen, to secure all the passes on that side to which 
he supposed the enemy would direct their flight Having 
made these preparatory dispositions during the night, at the 
first dawn of day he led out his forces to the field : nor did 
Fulvius decline the challenge, though not so much led by 
any hope conceived by himself as forcibly drawn by the 
blind impetuosity of his men. The line was therefore formed 
with the same inconsiderate hurry with which they came out 
of the camp, just as the humour of the soldiers directed ; for 
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eadL as he happened to come up, took vhaterer post he 
l^kBcl, and afterward, either as whim or fear directed, for- 
sook that post. The first legion and the* left wing were 
drawn np m front, extending the line in len^ ^ and, not^ 
withstanding the loud remonstrances of the tnbunes, that it 
was not deep enough to have any strength or firmness, and 
that the enemy would break through wherever they attacked^ 
so far were they from paying attention, that thev would not 
even listen to any wholesome advice. Hannibal now came 
up, a commander of a very different character, and with an 
army neither of a like kind nor marshalled in like manner. 
The Romans consequently withstood not their fixst attacks 
Their commander, in folly and rashness equal to Centenius, 
but far his inferior in spirit, as soon, as he saw the matter 
f oing against him, and his men in confusion, hastily mounted 
Els horse, aad fled with about two hundred horsemen. The 
rest of the troops, vanquished in frcmt, and surrounded o& 
the flanks and rear, were put to the sword in such a manner, 
that out of eighteen thousand men, not more than two thou- 
sand escaped. The camp fell into the enemy's hands. 

22. The news of these defeats, happening so quickly aflei 
t>ne another, being brought to Rome, filled the minds of the 
public with much grief and consternation. However, as the 
consuls were hitherto successful in their operations in the 
quarter where the principal stress of the war lay, the alann 
occasioned by these misibrtimes was the less. The senate 
despatched Caius Lsetorius and Marcus Metilius deputies to 
the consuls, with directions that they should carefully collect 
the remains of the two armies, and use their endeavours to 
prevent them from surrendering to the enemy through fear 
and despair, as had been the case after the defeat at Cannae ; 
and that they should make search for the deserters from the 
army of the volunteer slaves. The same charge was gi^en 
to Publius Cornelius, who was also employed to raise re- 
•cruits ; and he caused proclamation to oe made at all the 
iairs and markets, that the slaves in question should be 
searched for, and brought back to their standards. All this 
was executed with the strictest care. Appius Claudius, the 
consul, after fixing Decius Junius m the command at the 
mouth of the Yuiturnus, and I^rcus Aurelius Cotta at Pu- 
teoli, with orders, that when any ships should arrive from 
Etmria and Sardinia, to send off* the com directly to the 
camp, went back himself to Capua, where he found his col- 
league <2k,uintus Fulvius busy in bringing in supplies of all 
kinds from Casilinum, and making every preparation for 
prosecuting the siege of Capua. They then joined in form- 
ing the siege, and ^o sent for Claudius Nero, the pretor, 
irom the Claudian camp at Suessula; who, leaving behind 
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a small garrison to keep possession of the post, marched 
down with all the rest of hLs forces to Capua. Thns there 
were three pretorian pavilions erected round that city; and 
the three armies, commencing their operations in differeDt 
quarters, proceeded to enclose it with a rampart and trench, 
erecting forts at moderate distances ; so that when the Cam- 
panians attempted to obstruct their works, they fought them 
m several places at once with such success, that at last the 
besieged confined themselves within their walls and epates. 
However, before these works were carried quite round, the 
townsmen sent deputies to Hannibal^ to complain of his 
abandoning Capua, and delivering it ma manner into the 
hands of the Romans ; and to beseech him, now at least, 
when they were not only invested, but even pent up, to bring 
them relief. The consuls received a letter from Publius 
Cornelius the pretor, that " before they completed the cir- 
cumvallation of Capua they should give leave to such of the 
Campanians as chose it to retire from the town^ and carry 
away their efiects with them : that as many as withdrew be- 
fore the ides of March, should enjoy their liberty and their 
property entire ; but that both those who withdrew after that 
day, and those who remained in the place, should be treated 
as enemies." This notice was accordingly given to the 
Campanians, who received it with such scorn, that they an- 
swered with reproaches, and even menaces. Hannibal had 
Hd his legions from Herdonia to Tarentum, in hopes that, 
either by force or stratagem, he might gain passession of the 
citadel of that town ; but being disappointed therein, he turned 
his route towards Brundusium, which he expected would be 
betrayed to him. While he was wasting time here, also to 
no purpose, the deputies from Capua came to him, bringing 
at the same time their complaints, and entreaties for succour. 
To these Hannibal answered in an arrogant style, that he 
had before raised the siege of their town, and that the con- 
suls would not now wait his coming. With this encourage- 
ment the deputies were dismissed, &nd. with difficulty made 
their way back into the city, which was by this time sur- 
rounded with a double trench and a rampart. 
i)| 23. At the very time when the circumvallation of Capua 
was going oil the siege of Syracuse came to a conclusion, 
having been forward^ not only by the vigour and spirit of 
the besieging general and his army, but also by treachery 
within : for m the beginning of the spring, Marcellus had 
deliberated some time whether he snould turn his arms 
against Himilco and Hippocrates, who were at Agrigentum, 
or stay and press forward the siege of Syracuse, though he 
saw that the city could neither be reduced by force, as being 
from its situation impregnable by land or sea, norby fkmine^ 
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as SQpplies from Carthage had almost open access. Never- 
theless, that he might leave no expedient untried, he had en- 
joined some deserters from Syracuse, — many of whom of 
the highest rank were then in the Roman camp, having been 
banished when the defection from the Romans took place, 
on account of their disapprobation of the design of changing 
sides, — to confer with persons of their own way of thinking, 
to sound the temper of the people, and to give them solemn 
assurances, that if the city were delivered into hishands they 
should live free under their own laws. There was no op- 
portunity of conversing on the subject, because the great 
number of persons suspected of disanection had made every 
one attentive and vigilant to prevent any such attempt pass- 
ing unobserved. A single slave belonging to some of the 
exiles was seot as a deserter into the city; and he, commu- 
nicating the business to a few, opened a way for negotiation 
of the kind. After this, some few geuing into a fishing-boat, 
and concealing themselves under the nets, were carried 
round in this manner to the Roman camp, where they held 
conferences with the deserters; and the same was done fre-* 
uuently, in the same manner, by several other parties : at 
last the number amounted to eighty, and their plot was now 
ripe for execution, when a person called Attains, offended 
that some part of the business had been concealed from him, 
discovered their design to Epicydes, and they were all pill' 
to death with torture. This project, thus rendered abortive, 
was soon succeeded by another : one Damippus, a Lacedae- 
monian, being sent from Syracuse to King Fnilip, had been 
taken prisoner by the Rx)man fleet: Epicydes eamesthr 
wished to ransom him in particular, and from this Marcel- 
lus was not averse ; for the Romans, even at that time, were 
desirous of procuring the friendship of the ^tolians, with 
which nation the Lacedaemonians were in alliance. Some 
persons were accx>rdingly deputed to treat for his release, and 
the place judged the most central and convenient to both 
parties was at the Trogilian port, adjoining the tower called 
Galeagra. As they came several times to this spot,, one of 
the Romans, having a near view of the wall, by reckoning 
the stones, and estimating as far as he was able the measure 
of each in the face of the work, conjectured nearly as to its 
height ; and finding it considerablv lower than he or any of 
the rest had hitherto supposed, so that it might be scaled with 
ladders of even a moderate length, he represented the mat- 
ter to Marcellus. The information was deemed not unworthy 
of attention, but as that spot could not be openly approacheo, 
being, for the very reason mentioned, guarded with partic- 
ular care, it was determined to watch for a favourable op- 
portunity : this was soon found, through the means of a de- 
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serter, who brought intelligence that the besieged were cele^ 
brating the feast of Diana, which was to last three days; 
and as, in consequence of the siege, most kinds of provisions 
were scarce, they indulged themselves in greater quantities 
of wine, which fepicydes supplied to the Whole body of the 
plebeians, and which was distributed among the tribes by 
the people of distinction. Marcellus, on hearing this, com- 
municated his design to a few military tribunes ; ana hav- 
ing, by their means, selected centurions and soldiers properly 
qualified for an enterprise at once important and daring, he 
privately procured scaling-ladders, and ordered directions 
to be conveyed to the rest of the troops that they should take 
their suppers early, and go to rest, because they were to be 
employea on an expedition in the nieht. Then, at the hour 
when he judged that the pet^le, who had begun to feast 
early in the day, would be surfeited with wine, and be^in 
to sleep, he ordered the men of one company to proceed with 
their ladders, while about a thousand men m'arms were with 
silence conducted in a slender column to the spot The fore- 
most having, without noise or tumult, mounted the wall, the 
rest followed in order, the boldness of the former giving 
courage even to the timorous. 

24. This body of a thousand men had now gained pos- 
session of a part of the city, when the rest, bringing up 
f" reater numbers of ladders, scaled the wall, the first partv 
aving ffiven them a signal from the Hexapylos, to which 
they had penetrated without meeting a single person in the 
streets: for the greater part of the townsmen, having feasted 
together in the towers, were now either overpowered by 
Wine, and sunk in sleep, or, being half inebriated, still con- 
tinued their debauch. A few of them, however, who were 
surprised in their beds, were put to death. Vigorous efforts 
were then made to force open a postern gate near the Hex- 
apylos, and, at the same time, the signal agreed on was re- 
lumed from the wall by a trumpet. And now the attack 
was carried on in all quarters, not secretly, but with open 
force ; for they had reached the Epipolae, where there were 
great numbers of guards stationed, and it became requisite 
jjot to elude the notice of the enemy, but to terrify them; and 
terrified they were ; for, as soon as the sound of the trumpet 
.was heard, and the shouts of the troops who had mastered 
part of the city, the guards thought that the whole was taken, 
and some of them &d along the wall, others leaped down 
feom the ramparts, and crowds, flying in dismay, were tum- 
bled headlong. A great part of the townsmen, however, 
were still ignorant of the misfortune which had befallen 
them, being all of them overpowered with wine and sleep; 
and in a city of such vast extent, what happened in any ono 
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Quarter could not be yery readily^mown in all the rest. A 
Gttle before day, a gate of the Hexapylos being forced. 
Marcellus, with ail his troops, entered the city. Tms roosea 
the townsmen, who betook themselves to arms, endeavour- 
ing, if possible, to preserve the place. Epicydes hastily led 
ont some troops from the island called Nasos, not doubting 
but he should be able to drive out what he conjectured to be 
a small party, and which he supposed had found entrance 
throug^h the negligence of the, guards, telling the affright- 
ed fugitives whom he met that they were adding to the tu- 
mult, and that they represented matters greater and more 
terrible than they were. But whoi he saw every place round 
the Epipols filled with armed moa, he waitea only to dis- 
charge a few missive weapons, and marched back into the 
Achradina, dreading not so much the number and strength 
of the enemy, as that some treachery might, on such an op- 
portunity, take place within, and that he might find thegates 
of the Achradina and the island shut against him. When 
Marcellus entered the gate, and had from the high grounds 
ft full view of \he citv, the most beautiful perhaps of any in 
those times, he is said to have shed tears, partly out of joy 
\at having accomplished an enterprise of such importance, 
and partfy from the sensations excited bv reflecting on the 
high degree of renown whlph the place had enjoyed 
dirongh a long series^f vears. Memory presented to him 
the Athenian fleet sunl^ there ; two vast armies cut off, with 
two generals of the highest reputation: the many wars 
maintained against the Carthaginians with such equality of 
success ; the great number of powerful tyrants and kings, 
especially Hiero, whom all remembered very lately reign- 
ing, and who, besides all the distinctions which his own 
merit and good fortune conferred on him, was highly re- 
markable for his zealous friendship to the Roman people ; 
when all these reflections occurred to his mi nd, and were 
followed by the consideration that every object then QILW 
his view wouldquickly be in flames, and reduced to ashes,-*« 
thus reflecting, before he advanced to attack the Achradina 
he sent forward some Syracusans, who, as has been men^* 
tioned, were within the Roman quarters, to try if (hey 
could, by mild persuasicms, prevail on the Syracusans to 
surrender the town. 

25. The fortifications of the Achradina were occupied bj 
desertersj who could have no hope of a pardon in case of a 
capitulation : these, therefore, would not suffer the others^o 
come ni^ toe walls, nor to hold conversation with any one. 
MarcelluSj finding tnat no opportunity could offer of effect- 
ing any thmg by persuasion, ordered his troops to move back' 
to the Euryalus. This is an eminence at the verge of the 
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city, on the side most remote from the sea, commanding the 
road which leads into the coun^ and the interior parts of 
the island, and therefore very commodiously situate for se- 
curing admittance to convoys of provisions. The command- 
er of this fortress was Philodemus, an Argive, stationed here 
by Epicydes. To him> Sosis, one of the regicides, was sent 
by Marcelius with certain propositions ; who, after a long 
conversation, being put off with evasions, brought back an 
account that the Argive required time for deliberation. He 
deferred givingany positive answer from dav to day, in ex- 
pectation that Hippocrates and Himilco, with their l^ons, 
would come up; and he doubted not that if he conkfonce 
receive them into the fortress, the Roman army, hemmed in 
as it was within walls, might be effectually cut off. Mar- 
celius, therefore, seeing no probability of the Euryalus beinjg 
either surrendered or taken, encamped between Neapolift 
and Tycha, parts of the city so named, and in themselves 
equal to cities ; for he feared lest, if he went into the more 
populous parts, the greedy soldiers might not, by any means» 
be restraiiled from pillaging. Hither came deputies ftom 
the Neapolis and the Tycha, with fillets and other badges of 
supplicants, praying him to spare the lives of the inhi^itants» 
and to refrain from burning their houses. On the subject of 
these petitions, offered in the form of prayers rather than of 
demands, Marcelius held a council ; and, according to the 
unanimous determination of all present, published orders ta 
the soldiers, " to offer no violation to any person of free con- 
dition, but that they might seize every thing else as spoil/* 
The walls of the houses surrounding his camp served it as 
a fortification, and, at the gates facing the wide streets, he 
posted guards and detachments of troops, to prevent any at« 
tack on it while the soldiers should be m search of plunder. 
On a signal given, the men dispersed themselves for that 
purpose ; and, though they broke open doors, and filled every 
place with terror and tumult, jret tney refrained from blooo- 
shed, but put no stop to their ravages until they had removed 
all the valuable e^ts which had been amassed there in a 
lonpf course of prosperous fortune. Meanwhile, PhilodemnSy 
seeing no prospect of relief, and receiviujg assurances that 
he might return to Epicydes in safety, withdrew the garri- 
son, and delivered up the fortress to the Romans. While 
tiie attention of all was turned to the oommoticm in that part 
of the city which was taken, Bomilcar, taking advantage of 
a stormy night, when the violence of the weather wottld Bot 
allow the Roman fleet to ride at anchor in the deep, dipped 
^out of the harbour of Syracuse with thirty-five ships, and 
finding the sea open, sailed forth into the main, leaving 
fiity-^ve ships to Epicydes and the Syracusans. A£mt in- 
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forming the Carthagimans of the pecilons 9tate of a&irs in 
Syracnse, he returDed thith^ in a few days with a hundred 
ships, when he received, as is said, many valuable presents 
from Epicydes, out of the treasure of Hiero. 

26. Marcellus, by gaining possession of the Euryalus, and 
putting a garrison into it, was freed from one cause of anxie- 
ty ; for he had apprehended that a body of the enemy*s for- 
ces might get into that fortress on his rear, and thence annoy 
his troops, pent up as .they were, and entangled among walls. 
He then invested the Achradina, forming three camps in 
proper situations, in hopes, by a close blocsade. of reducing 
it by a want of necessaries. The out-guards, on both sides, 
had been auiet for several days, when Hippocrates and Hi- 
milco suddenly arrived ; and the consequence was an attack 
on the Romans in different quarters at once ; for Hippoc- 
rates, having fortified^a camp at the great harbour, and given 
a signal to the garrison in the Achradina, fell on the old 
camp of the Romans, where Crispinus commanded ; and, 
at the same time, Epicydes sallied out against the ports of 
Marcellus, while the Cfarthaginian fleet warped in close to 
the shore, which lay between the city and the Roman sta- 
tion, in order to prevent ^ny succour being sent by Marcel- 
lus to Crispinus. Their attacks, however, caused more 
alarm than real injury ; for Crispinus, on his part, not only 
repulsed Hippocrates from his works, but made him fly with 
precipitation, and pursued him to some distance : and, in the 
other quarter, Marcellus beat back Epicydes into the town. 
It was even supposed that enough was now done to prevent 
any danger in luture, from their making sudden sallies. To 
otner evils attendant on the siege, was added a pestilence ; a 
calamity felt by both parties, and fully sufficient to divert 
their thoughts from plans of military operations. It was 
now autumn ; the places where they lay were in their na- 
ture tmwholesome, out much more so on the outside of the 
city than within ; and the heat was so intense, as to impair 
the health of almost every person in both the camps. At 
first, the insalubrity of the season and the soil produced both 
sicknesses and deaths ; afterward, the attendance on the dis- 
eased, and the handling of them, spread the contagion wide ; 
insomuch, that all who were seized by it either died neglects 
ed and forsaken, or, also infecting such as ventured to take 
care of them, tnes^ were carried off also. Scarcely any 
thing was seen but funerals ; and, both day and night, lam- 
entations from every side rang in their ears. At last, habit- 
uated to these scenes of wo, they contracted such savageness^ 
that, so far from attending the deceased with tears and sor- 
rowings, they would not even ?arry them out and inter them» 
80 that they lay scattered over the ground in the view of all, 
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and who were in constant expectation of a similar jGite. 
Thus the dead contributed to the destruction of the sick, 
and the sick to that of the healthy, both by the apprehensions 
which they excited, and by the contagion and noisome stench 
of their bodies ; while some, wishing rather to die by the ' 
sword) singly assailed the enemy's posts. But the distemper 
raged with much greater fury in the Carthaginian camp 
than in that of the Romans ; for the latter, by lying so long 
before Syracuse, were become more hardened against the 
air and the rains. Of the enemy^s troops, the Sicilians, as 
soon as they saw that the spreading or the distemper was 
owing to an unhealthy situation, leit it, and retired to the 
several cities in the neighbourhood, which were of their 
party; but the Carthaginians, who had no place of retreat, 
perished, together with their commanders, Hippocrates and 
Himilco, to a man. Marcellus, when he perceived the vio- 
lence of the disorder increasing, had removed his troops 
into the city, where, being comfortably lodged and sheltered 
from the inclemency of the air, their impaired constitutions 
were soon restored ; nevertheless, great numbers of the Ro- 
man soldiers were swept away by this pestilence. 

27. The land forces of the Carthaginians being thus en- 
tirely destroyed; the Sicilians, who had served under Hip- 
pocrates, collected from their several states stores of provi- 
sions, which they deposited in two towns, of no great size, 
but well secured by -strong situations and fortifications *, one 
three miles distant from Syracuse, the other five ; and, at the 
same time, they solicited succours. Meanwhile Bomilcar, 
going back again to Carthage with his fleet, ^ave such a 
representation of the condition of the allies as anorded hopes 
that it might be practicable, not only to succour them in such 
a manner as would ensure their safety, but also to make 
prisoners of the Romans in the very city which they had, in 
a manner, reduced: and by this means he prevailed on the 
government to send with him as many transport vessels as 
could be procured, laden with stores of every kind, and to 
make an addition to his own fleet Accordingly he set sail 
with a hundred and thirty ships of war, and seven hundred 
transports, and met with a wind very favourable for his pas- 
sage to Sicily, but the same wind prevented his doublina 
Cape Pachynum. T^e news of Bomilcar's arrival first, ana 
afterward nis unexpected delay, gave joy and grief sdter- 
nately both to the Romans and Syracusans. But Epicydes, 
dreading lest, if the same easterly wind which then prevail- 
ed should continue to Wow for some days longer, the Car- 
thaginian fleet might sail back to Africa, deliverea the com^ 
mand of the Achradina to the generals of the mercenaries, 
andsaikd away to Bomilcar. Wm he found lying-to, with the 
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beads of Ms vessels tamed towards Africa, being fearful of 
an engagement with the enemy, not on account of any su- 
periority in their strength or number of ships, (for his own 
was the greater^ but l]«cause the wind was tne more advan- 
tageous to the Roman deet. With difficulty, then, he pre- 
v^ed on him to consent to try the issue of a naval engage- 
ment. On the other side, Marcellus, seeing that an army of 
Sicilians was assembling from all quarters of the island, and 
that the Carthaginian fleet was approaching with abundance 
of supplies, began to fear, lest, if he should be shut up in a 
hostile city, and that every passage being barred both by 
land and sea, he should be reduced to great distress. Al- 
though unequal to the enemy in number of ships, he yet de- 
termmed to oppose Bomilcar's passage to Syracuse. The 
two hostile fleets lay off" the promontory of Pachynum, ready 
to engage as soon as moderate weather should allow them to 
sail out into the main. On the subsiding of the easterly wind, 
which had blown furiously for several days, Bomilcar first 
put his fleet in motion, and his van seemed to make out to 
sea with intent to clear the Cape : but, when he saw the Ro- 
man bearing down on him, ana beine suddenly alarmed, 
from what circumstance is not known, he bore away to sea, 
and sending messengers to Heraclea, ordering the trans- 
ports to return to Africa, he sailed along the coast of Sicily 
to Tarentum. Epicydes, thus disappomted in a measure 
from which he had conceived very sanguine hopes, and un- 
willing to go back into the besieged city, whereof a great 
part was already in possession of the enemy, sailed to Agri- 
sentum, where he proposed rather to wait tne issue of aflairs 
than to attempt any new enterprise. 
. 28. When the Sicilians in camp were informed of all 
these events, (that Epicydes had withdrawn from Syracuse, 
that the Carthaginians had abandoned the island, and, in a 
manner, surrendered it a second time to the Romans,) they 
demanded a conference with those who were shut up m the 
town, and learning their inclinations, they sent deputies to 
Marcellus to treat about terms of capitulation. Tnere was 
scarcely any debate about the conditions, which were,— that 
whatever parts of the country had been under the dominion 
of the kings, should be ceded to the Romans ; and Ae rest, 
together witn independence, and their own laws, should be 
guarantied to the Sicilians. Then the deputies invited the 
persons intrusted with the command by Epicydes to a meet- 
mg, and told them that they had been sent by the Sicilian 
army to them as well as to Marcellus, in order that those 
within the city, as well as those without, should all share 
on^ fortune, and that neither should stipulate any article 
separately for themselves. Prom these tney obtained per- 
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mission to enter the place, and converse with their relations 
and friends, to whom they recited the terms which they had 
already adjusted with Marcellus: and, by the prospect of 
safety which they held out to their view, prevailed on them 
to unite in an attack on Epicydes' generals, Polyclitus, Phi- 
listio, anH Epicydes, sumamed Syndos. These they put to 
death, and then calling the multitude to an assembly, and la- 
menting the famine they had undergone, insisted that " not- 
withstanding they were pressed by so many calamities, yet 
they had no reason to complain of fortune, because it was 
in their own power to determine how long they would en- 
dure their sufferings. The reason which induced the Ro- 
mans to besiege Syracuse was, affection to its inhabitants, 
not enmity : for when they heard that the government was 
seized on by the partisans of Hannibal, and afterward by 
those of Hieronymus, Hippocrates, and Epicydes, they then 
took arms, and laid siege to the city, with the purpose of 
subduing, not the city itself, but those who cruelly tyran- 
nized over it. But after Hippocrates had been carried off, 
Epicydes excluded from Syracuse, his generals put to death, 
and tne Carthaginians expelled, and unable to maintain any 
kind of footing in Sicily, either by fleets or armies, what 
reason could the Romans then have for not wishing the safety 
of Syracuse, as much as if Hiero himself, so singularly at- 
tached to the Roman interest, were still alive 7 Neither the 
city, therefore, nor the inhabitants, stood in any other danger 
than what they might bring on themselves, by neglecting an 
opportunity of reconciliation with the Romans : but such 
another opportunity they never could have, as that which 
presented itself at that instant, on its being once known that 
they were delivered from their insolent tyrants." 

2&. This discourse was listened to with universal appro- 
bation ; but it was resolved that, before any deputies should 
be appointed, pretors should be elected : and then some of 
the pretors themselves were sent deputies to Marcellus. 
The person at the head of the commission addressed him to 
this effect : " Neither was the revolt, at the beginning, the 
act of us Syracusans, but of Hieronyinus, whose conduct to- 
wards vou was not near so wicked as his treatment of us ; 
nor, afterward, was it any Syracusan, but Hippocrates and 
Epicydes. two instruments of the late king, who, while we were 
distracted between fear on one side, and treachery on the other, 
broke through the peace established on the death of the ty- 
rant ; nor can any period be named, in which we were -at 
liberty, and were not at the same time in friendship with you. 
At present it is manifest that as soon as ever, by the death 
of those who held Syracuse in bondage, we became' our#wa 
masters, we have come, without a moment's hesitation^ jto 
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deliver np our arms, to surrender oorselves. our eky, and 
fortifications, and to refuse no conditions wnich you shall 
think fit to impose. Marcellus, the gods have given you the 
glory of takin^^ the most renowned and most beautifid of all 
me Grecian cities ; whatever memorable exploits we have 
at any time performed, either on land or sea, all will go to 
augment the splendour of your triumph. Let it not be your 
wi^ that men shall learn from tradition how great a city 
you have reduced, but rather, that the city itself may stand a 
monument to posterity, exhibiting to the view of every one 
who shall approach it, by land or by sea, our trophies over 
the Athenians and Carthaginians ; then, vours over us ; and 
that you may transmit Syracuse unimpaired to your family, 
to be kept under the patronage and guardianship of the race 
of Marcelli. Let not the memory of Hiercmymus weigh 
more with you than that of Hiero. The latter was much 
longer your friend than the former your enemv ; and, besides, 
you have felt many effects of the kindness of the one, while 
the other's madness tended only to his own ruin." From 
the Romans all their requests were easily obtained, and their 
safetjr ran no hazard from that quarter : Uiere was more dan- 

fer from a hostile disposition among themselves ; for the 
eserters, apprehending that they were to be delivered up to 
the Romans, brought the auxiliaij troops of mercenaries to 
entertain the same fears. Hastily taking arms, they first 
slew the pretors ; then, spreading themselves over the city, 
put to death in their rage every person whom chance threw 
in their wav, pillaging every thing on which they could lay 
hands. Auerward, that they might not be without leaders, 
they created six |)refects, three to command in the Achradina, 
and three in the island. The tumult at length subsiding, the 
mercenaries discovered, on inquiry, the purport of the arti- 
cles concluded on with Marcellus, and then began to see 
clearly, what was really the oase, that their situation was 
widely different from that of the deserters. Very seasonably 
the deputies returned at this time from Marcellus, and as- 
sured them that the suspicion which had provoked their fury 
was groundless, and that the Romans had no kind of reason 
to demand their punishment. 

30. One of the three commanders in the Achradina was a 
Spaniard, by name Merictis. To sound him, a Spanish 
auxiliary in the camp of the Romans was purposely sent in 
the train of the deputies 5 who, taking an ojjportunity when 
hf found Mericus alone, first informed him in what state he 
had left the af^irs of Spain, from whence he had lately come ; 
that " every thing there was under subjection to the Roman 
arui^ ;" »nd added, " that it was in his power, by some ser- 
vice of importance, to become distinguished among his 
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countrymen, whether it were that he chose to accept a com?* 
mission in tne Roman army, or to retam to his native cooii- 
try. On the other hand, if he persisted in attempting to hold 
out the siege, what hope could he entertain, when he was so 
closely invested both by sea and land V* M^ricos was so much 
affected by these arguments, that, when it was determined to 
send deputies to Marcellus, he appointed, as one of them, his 
own brother, who, being conducted by the same Spaniard to 
a secret interview with Marcellus, and having received saU 
is&ctor^ assurances from him, and concerted the method of 
conducting the business they had planned, returned to the 
Achradina. Then Mericus, with design to prevent all sus- 

Sicion of treachery, declared, that " he did riot approve of 
eputies thus going backward and forward ; that none such 
ought to be received or sent ; and that the guard might be kept 
wiUi the stricter care, the proper posts ought to be divided 
among the prefects, so that each should be answerable for 
the safety or his own quarter." Every one approved of this 
division of the posts ; and the tract which fell to his own lot 
was that from the fountain Arethusa to the mouth of the 

great harbour : of this he apprized the Romans. Marcellus 
lerefore gave orders that a transport ship, full of soldiers, 
should be towed in the night, by the barge of a quadrireme, 
to the Achradina ; and that they should be landed opposite 
to the gate which is near the said fountain. This being exe- 
cuted at the fourth watch, and Mericus having, according to 
concert, admitted the soldiers into the gate, Marcellus, at the 
first light, assaulted the walls of the Achradina with all his 
forces, by which means he not only engaged the attention of 
those who guarded it, but caused several battalions to flock 
thither from the island, quitting their own posts to repel the 
furious assault of the Romans. While this alarm was at the 
height, some light galleys, prepared beforehand, sailed round, 
and landed a body of troops on the island ; and these, making 
an unexpected attack on the half-manned posts, and the open 
^ate, without much difficulty made themselves masters of the 
island ; for it was abandoned to them by the garrison, who 
fled in consternation. The deserters maintained their ground 
with no more steadiness than these ; for, being diffident in 
some degree even of each other, they betook themselves to 
flight during the heat of the conflict. When Marcellus 
learned that the island was taken, that one quarter of the 
Achradina was in possession of his troops, and that Me- 
ricus had joined them with the party under his commaiyl, 
he sounded a retreat, lest the royal treasure, which fame 
represented much larger than it was, should be rifled by the 
soldiers. 
31. The inq)etaosity of the soldiers being restrained, th^ 
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deserters in the Achradina found time and oroortnnihr to 
escape. The Syracusaos at length delivered from tneir 
fears, opened the gates of the fortress, and sent an humble 
deputation to Marcellus, asking nothing more than their own 
lives, and those of their children. Marcellus summoned a 
council, to which he likewise invited -those Syracusans 
who, having been driven from home in consequence of 
the disturbances in the city, had remained in the Roman 

J[uarters ; and he gave the deputies this answer, that *' the 
riendly acts of Hiero, throu^ a space of fifly years, were 
not more in number than the mjuries committed against the 
Roman people within a few years past by those who were 
in possession of Syracuse. But most of these had recoil- 
ed on the heads where they ought to fall ; and those peo- 
ple had inflicted on each other much more severe punish- 
ments for their infraction of treaties than the Romans would 
have wished. That he had, indeed, laid siege to Syracuse, 
and prosecuted it through the last three years, not with de- 
sign that the Roman pec^ m^ht keep that state in servi- 
tude to themselves, but that the leaders of the deserters 
might not hold it under captivity and oppression. What 
part the Syracusans might have acted for the promoting of 
this design was manifested from those of their countrymen 
who were within the Roman quarters ; from the conduct of 
the Spanish g^ieral Maricus, who surrendered the quarter 
under his command ; and from the late, indeed, but resolute 
measure adopted by themselves. That the advantages ac- 
cruing to him, from all the toils and dangers by sea and 
land, which he had undergone through such a length of time 
under the Syracusan wal^, were by no means equal to what 
Sjrracuse might have procured to itself." The questor was 
then sent with a guard to the island, to receive and secure 
the royal treasure ; and the city was given up to the troops 
to be plundered, sentinels being first placed at the several 
houses of those who had stayed in the Roman cfuarters. 
While numberless horrid actsof rage and of avarice were 
perpetrated, it is related that in the violence of the tumult, 
which was as great as greedy soldiers ever caused in sack- 
ing a capfured city, Archimedes, while intent on some 
geometrical figures which he had drawn in the sand, was 
slain by a soldier who knew not who he was ; that Marcel- 
lus lamented his death, and gave him an honourable funeral ; 
and that inquiry was also made for his relations, to whom 
his name and memory proved a protection and an honour. 
In this manner nearly was Syracuse taken, and in it such 
a quantity of booty, as Carthage, which waged an equal con- 
test with Rome, would scarcely have afforded at that time. 
A few days before the conquest of Syracuse, Titus Otacilius, 
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With eighty quinqueremes, sailed over from Lilybeenm to 
Utica, and entering the harbour before day, seized a number 
of transports laden with com ; he then landed his troops, 
ravaged a ereat part of the country round the city, and 
brought back to his fleet much booty of all kinds. He sent 
off their cargoes immediately to Syracuse, "where, if this 
supply had not arrived so seasonably, both the conquerors 
ana tne vanquished were threatened alike with a destructive 
£unine. 

32. As to the aflfairs of Spain, near two years had passed 
•without any thing very material being done, and the busi- 
ness of the war consisted rather in scheming than in acting; 
but now the Roman generals, quitting their winter-quarters, 
united their forces, and a coimcil being held, all concurred 
in opinion, that since their sole object had hitherto been to 
detain Hasdrubal from the prosecution of his intended 
march into Italy, it was now time to think of an end to the 
"War in Spain ; and they trusted that their strength was ren- 
dered adequate to the undertaking by the addition of thirty 
thousand Cehiberians, whom they had during the preceding 
Winter engaged to join their arms. There were three ar- 
mies of the enemy : one under Hasdrubal, son of Gisgo, and 
another under Mago, were encamped tc^ether at the dis- 
tance of about five days' march. The third lay nearer, and 
was commanded by Hasdrubal, son ol Hamilcar, the oldest 
general in Spain, who was posted near a city named Anitor- 
gis. Him the Roman general wished to overpower first, 
and they Were confident that their strength was abundantly 
sufficient to effect it : their only concern was, lest Hasdrubal 
and Ma^, dispirited by his retreat, might retire into the 
inaccessible forests and mountains, and thus protract the 
War. They therefore concluded that it would be most ad- 
visable, by separating their forces, to extend the compass of 
their operations, so as to comprehend the whole war at once. 
Accordingly they divided them in such a manner, that 
Pnblius Cornelius was to lead two thirds of the Romans and 
allies against Mago and Hasdrubal ; and Cneius Cornelius, 
with the other third of the veteran troops, and the Celtiberian 
auxiliaries, was to act a^inst the Barcine Hasdrubal. The 
commanders began their march together, the Cehiberians 
advancing before them, and pitched their camp near the 
city of Aiitorgis, within view of the enemy, from whofloi 
they were separated by a river. There Cneius Scipio, 
with the forces before mentioned, halted, and Publius Scipio 
proceeded according to his allotment to the scene of action. 

33. When Hasdrubal observed that there were but few 
Roman soldiers in the camp, and that all their dependance 
was on the Celtiberian auxiliaries, being well acquainted 
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\rith the perfidious disposition of every bai^rons natioiL und 
particnlarlj of these, among whom he had waged war for so 
many years, he contrived secret conferences with their lead- 
ers ; for as both canlps were fall of Spaniards, an intercourse 
was easy ; and with whom he concluded a bargain, that for 
a valuable consideration they should carry away their troops. 
Nor did this appear to them a heinous crime ; for it was not 
required that they should turn their arms against the Romans, 
and the hire given for not fighting was as great as could be 
expected ibr fighting: besides, rest from &tigue, the return- 
ing to their homes, and the pleasure of seeing Uieir friends 
and families, all these were matters highly agreeable to them, 
so that the chiefs were not more easiljr persuaded than were 
their followers. It was fhrther considered, that they need 
not fear the Romans, whose number was small, even if thev 
should attempt to detain them by force. It will ever, indeed, 
be incumbent on Roman generals to avoid carefully such 
kind of mistakes, and to consider instances like this as pow- 
erful warnings, never to confide so far in foreign auxiliaries, 
as not to keep in their camps a superior force of their native 
troops, and of their own proper strength. The Celtiberians 
on a sudden took up their standards and marched ofi*, giving 
no other answer to the Romans (who besought them to stay) 
than that they were called aii^ay by a war at home. When 
Scipio saw that it was impossible to detain the auxiliaries 
either by entreaties or force ; that without them he was una- 
ble either to cope with the enemy, or efiect a reunion with 
his brother; and that there was no ether resource at hand 
from which he could hope for safety, be resolved to retreat 
as far back as possible, avoiding with the utmost caution 
any encounter with the enemy on equal ground ;^for they 
haa crossed the river, and foUowed almost at the heels of 
his retreating troops. 

34. At the same time Publius Scipio was surroimded with 
equal fears, and greater danger, occasioned by a new ene- 
my ; this was young Masinissa, at that time an ally of the 
Oarthagmians, afterward rendered illustrious and powerful 
by the friendship of the Romans. He with his Numidian 
cavalry met Publius Scipio as he approached, harassing him 
incessantly night and day. Not only were stragglers, who 
went to a distance fVom the camp for wood and forage inter- 
cepted by him, but he would even ride up to the very in- 
trenchments, and often charging into the midst of the advance 
guards, fill every quarter with the utmost confusion. In the 
night-time also, by sudden attacks, he frequently caused 
terror and alarm at the gates and on the rampart ; nor did 
any place, or any time, afford the Romans respite from fear 
and anxiety, confined as they were within their trenches, uid 
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ddi>arred from proctiring every kind of necessary, snffenng 
almost a regular blockade ; and which they knew would be 
;Btill more close, if Indibilis, who was said to be approaching 
Irith seven thousand five hundred Suessetanians, snould join 
the Carthaginians. Impelled by the inextricable difficulties 
of his situation, Scipio, heretofore a commander of known 
caution and prudence, adopted the rash resolution of going 
out by night to meet Indibilis, and to fight him. According- 
ly, leaving a small guard in the camp under the command 
of Titus Fonteius, lieutenaDt-general, he marched out at 
aysidnight, and falling in with the enemy, be^an an engage- 
ment. The troops encountered each other in the order of 
march rather than of battle : however, irregular as the man- 
ner of fighting was, the Romans had the advantage. But on 
a sudden the Numidian cavalry, whose observation the gen- 
eral thought he had escaped, falling on his flanks, struck 
great terror into the troops j and while they had this new con- 
test to maintain,^ third enem^ fell on them, the Carthaginian 
generals coming -vp with their rear during the heat of battle. 
Thus the Romans were assailed on every side, unable to 
judge against which enemy they might best direct their 
united strength, in order to force a passage. While their 
commander fought and encouraged his men, exposing him- 
self to every danger, he was run through the rignt side with 
a lance. The party who made the attack on the band col- 
lected about the general, when they saw Scipio fall lifeless 
from his horse, being elated with joy, ran shouting up and 
down through the whole line, crying out that the Roman 
commander was killed ; which words clearly determined the 
battle in favour of the enemy. The latter, immediately on 
losing their general, began to fly from the neld : but though 
they might have found no great difficulty in forcing their 
way through the Numidians and the other light-armed 
auxiliariesi yet it was scarce possible that they should escape 
from such a multitude of cavalry, and of footmen who were 
nearly equal to the horses in speed. Accordingly, almost 
as many fell in the flight as in the battle ; nor probably would 
one have survived had not the night stopped the pursuit, it 
being by this time late in the evening. 

35. The Carthaginian generals were not remiss in making 
advantage of their good fortune : without losing time after 
the battle, and scarcely allowing the soldiers necessary rest, 
Hiey marched away with rapid haste to Hasdrubal, son of 
Hamilcar, confidently assured, that afler uniting their forces 
with his, they should be able to bring the war to a speedy 
conchision. On their arrival at his camp, the warmest con- 
gratulations passed t>etween the commanders and the armies, 
overjoyed at their late successes, in which so great a general^ 
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widi liis whole army, had been cut off, and they expected, 
as a matter of certamty, another victory equally important. 
Not even a rnmonr of this great misfortune had yet reached 
the Romans ; bat there prevailed among them a melancholy 
kind of silence, and a tacit foreboding ; snch a presaee of 
impending evil as the mind is apt to feel when loobng 
forward with anxiety. Cornelius, alter the desertion of the 
auxiliaries, had nothing to dispirit him except the augmen* 
tation which he observed in the enemy's force, yet was he 
led by conjectures and reasoning, rather to entertain a sus- 

Eicion of some disaster, than any favourable hopes. " For 
ow," said he, " could Hasdrubal and Mago, unless de- 
cisively victorious in their own province, brin^ hither their 
army without opposition 1 And how could it happen that 
Publius had neither opposed their march, nor followed on 
their rear, in order that if he found it impracticable to pre- 
vent the junction of the enemy's armies, he might in any 
ease unite his forces with those of his brother." Distracted 
with these perplexing thoughts, he could sen no other means 
of safety at present than by retreating as fast as possible. 
Accordingly, in the night, and while the enemy, ignorant 
of his departure, remained quiet, he performed a march of 
considerable length. On the return of day, the enemy, per- 
ceiving that his- army had decamped, sent forward the 
Numiaians, and set out on the pursuit with all the expedir 
tion in their power. Before nignt the Numidians overtook 
them, and harassed them with attacks, sometimes on the 
flanks, sometimes on the rear. They then began to halt 
and defend themselves : but Scipio earnestly e^ortpd them 
to £ght and fidvance at the same time, lest the enemy's in- 
fantry should overtake them. 

36. But as by this method of advancing at one time, and 
halting at another, they made' but little progress on their 
way, and as the night now approached, Scipio called in his 
men, and collecting them in a body, drew them off to a 
rising ground^ not very safe indeed, e^ecially for dispirited 
troops, yet higher than any of the surrounding grounds* 
Here the infantry, receiving the baggage and the cavalry 
into the centre, and forming a circle round them, at first 
repelled,, without difficulty, the attacks of the Numidian 
skirmishers. Afterward, the three regular armies of the 
enemy approached with their entire force ; when the general 
saw that without some fortification his men would never be 
able to maintain their post ; he therefore began to look about, 
and consider whether ne could by any means raise a ram- 
part round it. But the hill was so bare, and the surface so 
rocky, that not so much ais a bush was to be found which 
eould be cut for palisades, nor earth with which to raise a. 
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iDoiind, nor any means of forming a trench, or any other 
"work ; nor was any part of it such as to render it of diffi- 
cult approach or ascent, every side arising with a gentle 
acclin^. However, that they might place in the way of 
the enemy some resemblance of a rampart, they tied the 
panniers together, and building them as it were on one 
another, formed a mound about their post, throwing on 
bundles of every kind of baggage where there was a defi- 
ciency of panniers for raising it. When the CarthLginian 
armies came to the place, thejr mounted the hill with perfect 
ease, but were at first so surprised at this strange appearance 
of a fortification, that they halted, notwithstanding tneir offi- 
cers everywhere called out and asked them, " why did they 
stop, and not tear down and scatter about that ridiculous 
work, scarcely strong enough to stop women or children V 
adding, that " they now had the enemy shut up as prisoners, 
and hiding themselves behind their baggage." Such were 
their contemptuous reproofs; but it was no easv matter 
either to climb over, or to remove the bulky loads which 
lay in the way, or to cut through the panniers so closely com- 
pacted and buried under heaps of baggage. The packages 
which obstructed them were at length removed, and a pas- 
sage open to the troops; and the same being done in several 
parts, the camp was forced on all sides^ wnile the Romans, 
mferior in number, and dejected by misfortunes, were every- 
where put to the sword by the more numerous enemy^ elated 
with victory. However, a great number of the soldiers fled 
into the woods which lay at a small distance behind, and 
tnence made their escape to the camp of Publius Scipio, 
where Titu^ Fonteius, nis lieutenant-general, commanoed. 
Cneius Scipio, according to some accounts, was killed on 
the hill, in the first assault: according to others, he fled into 
a castle standing near the camp : this was surrounded with 
fire, and the doors, which were too strong to be forced, being 
thus burned, they were taken ; and all within, together with 
the general himself, were put to death. Cneius Scipio per- 
ished in the seventh year after his coming into Spain, the 
twenty-ninth day after the fall of his brother. Their deaths 
caused not greater grief at Rome than in every part of 
Spain. Nay; among their conntrjrmen, the loss of the 
armies, the alienation of the province, the misfortune of the 
public, challenged a share or their sorrow ; whereas Spain 
lamented and mourned for the commanders themselves, and 
for Cneius even more than for his brother, because he had 
been longer in the government of their country, had earlier 
engaged their aflfections, and was the first who gave them a 
specimen of the Roman justice and moderation. 
37. The army was now supposed to be utterly ruuied| and 
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Spun to be entirely lost, when one man retrieved the Ko' 
man affiurs from this desperate condition: this was Ladns 
Marcins, son of Septimos, a Roman knight, a yoang mam 
of an enterprising temper, aj^ of a capacity which would 
do credit to a rank much snfRrior to that in which he wai 
j^m. These very great talents had been improved hy the ' 
discipline of Cneins Scipio, nnder whom he had, in 4 
course of many years, acquired a thorough knowledge of 
all the arts of war. Collecting the soldiers after their dis- 
t>ersion in the flight, and draning others out of the garri- 
sons, he formed an army far from QontemptiWe, with which 
he joined Titus Ponteius, the lieutenant-general of Publius 
Scipio. Such a superior ascendenty was possessed bv a 
Roman knight in the respect and esteem of the soldiery, that, 
after fortifying a camp on the hither side of the Iberus, th«y^ 
determined that a commander should be chosen for the two*" 
armies by the suffrages of the soldiers. On this, ftelieving 
each other successively in the guard of the rampart and 
other posts, until evcrv one had given his vote, thfey all con- 
currea in conferring the chief command on Lucius Marcius. 
The remaining time of their stay there, ^sehichwas but 
short, was employed in strengthening the camp,*«iid collect- 
ing provisions ; the soldiers executing every order not only 
with diligence, but without betraying any dej^cUon what* 
ever. But when intelligence was brought that Hasdrubal, 
son of Gi^o, was coming to crush the last remains of oppo* 
^tion ; that he passed the Iberu$, and was drawing near ; 
• and when they saw the signal of battle displayed by a new 
commander^then, recollecting what captains and what 
forces had used to support their coDfidence*w&en going out 
to fight, they all on a sudden burst into tears, and beat4heir 
lieads. Some raised their hands towards heaven, taxing the 
gods with cruelty ; others, prostrate on the ground, invoked 
by name each his own former commander: nor could their 
lamentations be restrained by all the efforts of the centuri- 
ons, or by the soothings and expostulations <^ Marcins him- 
self, who asked them, ^ why they abandoned themselves to 
womanly and unavailing tears, and did not rather summon 
up their fiercest courage, for the common defence of them^ 
selves and the commonwealth, and for avenging their 
slaughtered generals V Meanwhile, on a sadden, the shout 
and the sound of trumpets were heard, for the enemv were 
by this time near the rampart ; and now their grief being 
instaiMly converted into rage, they hastily snatched up their 



arms, and, as if instigated by madness, ran to the gates, and 
made a furious attack on the forces, who ,were advancing 
in a careless and irregular manner. This unexpected re- 
ception immediately struck the Caithagiaiaas witA dismay : 
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they wondered whence such a nnmber of enemies eonld 
have .started up, since the almost total extinction of their 
force; whence the vaniquished and routed derived such 
boldness, such confidence iiuthemselves: what chief had 
arisen since the death of the Wo Scipios ; who should com* 
mand in their camp ; who could h^ve given the signal for 
ha^et Perplexed and astonished at so many incidents, so 
nnaocvunt^Ie, they first gave way; and then, on being 
pushed with a vigoroqs onset, turned their backs : and now, 
either a dreadful havoc would have been made among the 
iying party, or thfe pulcuers would have found their impet- 
uosity turn out inconsiderate and dangerous to themselves, 
bad not Marcius quickly sounded a retreat, and by stopping 
them in the fronts and even holding back some with his own 
hands, iiepressed the fury of the troops. He then led them 
into the camp, with their rage for blood and slaughter still 
unabated. The Carthaginians at first retreated precipitate- 
ly itoip the rampart ; but when they saw that there was no 
pursuit, they imagined that the others had halted through 
fear ; and then, as if holding them in contempt, they re- 
turned to their pamp at an easy pace. Conformable to the 
same notion was their careless manner of guarding their 
works; for although the ^mans were at hand, yet they 
considered them merely as the remains of the two armies 
Tanquished a few days before ; and, in consequence of this 
error, negligence prevailed among the Carthaginians in 
every pa^eular. Marcius, having discovered this, resolved 
on an enterprise, at first view rather rash than bold; which 
was, to go abd attack the enemy's post ; for he considered 
that it would be easier to storm the camp of Hasdrubal 
while he stood ^single, than to defend his own, in case the 
three generals and three armies should andn unite ; and be- 
sides that, on one hand, should he succeed in his attempt, he 
would gain relief from the distresses that encompassed him, 
and, on the other, should he be repulsed, yet his daring to 
make the attack would rescue him from contempt. 

38. However, lest the suddenness of the afiair, and the 
lipprehensions mcident to men acting by night, might dis- 
eoncert an undertaking which, at best, seemed but ill suited 
to his present condition, he judged it advisable to communi- 
cate his.4e8ign to the soldiers, and to animate their spirits. 
Accordingly, being assembled, he addressed them in a 
speech to this effect : " Soldiers, either my dutiful affection 
to our late commanders, both during their lives and since 
their death, or the present situation of us all, might be suffi- 
cient to convince every one of you that the command with 
which I am invested, though highly honourable, as the gift 
of your judgment, is still in reality full of labour and anxie- 
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ty ; for at the time when (ooljTlliat fear beomabs the soise 
of g:rief) I should not be so &r master of myself as to be 
able to fiind any consolation for on^ losses. I am compelled 
singly to study the safety of you all ; a task most difficult to 
a mind immersed in sorrow; so much so, that while 1 am 
devising the means of preserving to our coQAtry these "feem- 
nants of the two armies, I cannot, even in those moments, be 
wholly abstracted from it; for bitter remembrance hwHits 
me, and the two Scipios. by day and by night, disquiet me 
with anxious cares and dreams, and oAen awake me out of 
sleep. They cham me not to let th«m of their men, (your 
fellow-soldiers, who, for eight years, maintained in this 
country a superiority in arms,) or our^ommoi^wetdth, remain • 
unrevenged; to follow their discipline and their maxims; 
and that as, during their lives, no one was moire obedient to 
their commands than I was, so I should, aiter their death, 
ever deem that conduct the best, which I hav% most reason 
to think that they would have pursued on anjrxedtergency. 
I could wish, soldiers, that you, on your part, would not pay 
them the tribute of tears ana lamentations, as if they were no 
longer in existence ; they who live and flounsb ia the fame 
of their achievements ; but that, whenever the jnemoxy of 
them recurs, you would ^o into battle as if you saw them 
encouraging you, and giving you the signal. Most eertainl|* 
it must have been their image presenting itself to your eyes 
and minds that animated you yesterdaf to that memorable 
action, in which you gave the enemies a ^rM that the Ro- 
man race had not become extinct with thd dcipio9, and that 
the strength and valour of that nation, which was not crusK* 
ed by the disaster at Cannae, will ever rise superior te the 
severest inflictions of fortune. Now, after you hane, ^om 
the suggestions of your own courage, braved (danger with 
such intrepidity, I wish to try how much of the same brave- 
ry you will exert under the direction of your commander; 
for yesterday, when I gave the signal of retreat, on seeing 
you pursue ue routed Carthaginians with precipitation, I 
did not mean to break your ^rit, but to reserve it tor a 
more glorious and more advantageous opportunity ; that you 
might afterward, in short, and at a more favourable junc- 
ture, with full preparation, and well armed, assail your ene- 
my unpreparea, unarmed, and even buried in sleep. Nor, 
soldiers, did I conceive the hope of sneh an occasion offer* 
ing, inconsiderately, and without reason, but founded it on 
the real state of things. Suppose any one should ask ]rou, 
by what means, with your small numbers, and after suf- 
fering a defeat, you defended your camp against numerous 
forces elated with victory ; you would surely give no other 
aoswer than that, being fVom these very circumstances ap- 
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]H*elieii8ire of danger, yon had strengthentd your quarters ob 
every side with works, and kept yonrselv^ readf and pre- 
pared ^.Action. And this is always tne case : men are 
least secure oa that side, where their situation reigoves the 
apprehension of danger ; because, wherever they think care 
unnecessary, Ihggr will be there unguarded and open. There 
ia no one thing which the enemv at present less apprehend, 
than that we^so l|Uely blockaded and assaulted, should have 
the confidjBOce to assaid^heir camp. Let us dare, then, to 
do what norone wih beUeve we dare to undertake: the very 
persuasion of fts difficulty will make it easy to us^ At th^ 
third watch of the night I will lead you thither in silence. 
I knoWy certainly, Aat they have not a course of watches, 
nor regular guards. The noise of our shout at the gates, 
and the first attack, will carry the camp. Then, while they 
are torpid with sleep, dismaved by the sudden tumult, and 
surprised, unarmed m their beds, let that carnage be made, 
from whifch you were vexed at your being recalled yesterday. 
I am aware that the enterprise mu&t appear presumptuous; 
but in cases of difficulty, and when nopes are small, the 
most spirited tounsels ace the safest : because if, in the mo- 
ment of opportunity, which quickl)r fleets away, you hesitate, 
even but a little, you will in vain wish for it afterward, 
when it is no more. They have one army in our neighr 
''bourhood, and two qthers at no great distance. From aa 
* immediate attack we have reason to expect success; yoa 
•have already made trial of your own strength, and of theirs ; 
but Ifwe defer the matter, and the^, on being informed of 
our behaviour in yesterday^s irruption, cease to look o& us 
with contempt, it li^robable that all their commanders, aad 
all their forces, will unite in one body. In that case, caa 
we hope to be able to withstand the enemy's three generals, 
and three armies, whom Cneius Scipio, with his army en^ 
tire, could not withstand 1 As our generals were rained by 
the dividing of their forces, so may the enemy, while sepa- 
rated and divided, be overpowered. There is no other way 
in which we can act with effect: let us therefore wait for 
nothing beyond the oppcnrtunity whieh the next night will 
afford us. Retire now, with the favour of the gods ; refresh 
yourselves with food and rest, that you may. strong and v^> 
orous, break into the camp of the enemy with the same spirit 
with which you defended your own." They heard with joy 
this new plan proposed by their new p^eneral, which pleased 
them the more, on account of its darmg boldness. The re* 
mainder of the day was employed in preparing their arms, 
Bnd taking their victuals, and the greater part of the night 
w^s given to rest. At the fourth watch they were in motion. 
39. At the distance of six miles beyond the nearest camp 
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lay another body qf CarUuLginians : between the two was a 
deep ya)l6y, thipk set with trees. Aboat the middle of thia 
woqd, by a ^ratagem worthy the genius of a Caitliaginian, 
a Roman cohort and some cavalry were placed in eoaceal- 
ment. The communication being thus cm off, the rest of 
the troops were led in silence to the nearelt body of the en- 
emy : and finding no advanced guard befofe the gates, or 
watcnes on the rampart, they marched in without meeting 
an opposer, as they would into theft own camp. The charge 
was then sounded, and the shout raised : seme killed the as- 
sailed before they were quite awake ; some threw fi» on the 
huts, which were covered with dry straw; some seized the 
gates to cut off their flight. The fire, the shouting, and the 
slaughter, altogether, so stunned and confounded the enemy^ 
senses, that they neither could hear each other, nor think cft 
what they should do. Unarmed, they everywhere fell in 
among troops of armed foes : some hastened to the gates; 
others, finding the passage shut» leaped over the rampait ; 
and every one, as soon as he |:ot out, fled directly towafda 
the other camp. These were intercepted by the cohort and 
cavalry rushing out fh>m their anybush^and wefe all slain 
to a man ; and even had any escaped, the Komans^ havtnr 
taken the nearer camp, ran forward to the other with sacE 
rapid haste, that no one could have arrived before them with 
the news or the disaster. At this camp, as it lay at a greater 
distance from an enemy, and as many had gone out before * 
day in quest of forage, wood, and booty, they found every 
thing in a still more neglected and careless state; the wea- 
pons only standing at the outposts, the men unarmed, sitting 
or Ijring on the ground, or walking abottt before the gates 
and rampart, m this unguarded situation they were at- 
tacked by the Romans, yet warm from the late fieht, and 
flushed with victory. No opposition therefore could be given 
them at the entrances ; within, indeed, the first shout and 
the tumult having brought many together from all parts of 
the camp, a fierce conflict arose, which would have lasted 
long, had not the sight of the blood on the shields of the Ro- 
mans discovered to the Carthannians the defeat of their 
other party, and struck them wim dismay. This panic oc- 
casioned a general flight; every one, except such as the 
sword overtook^ rushing out wherever a passage could be 
found. Thus, m one night and day, through the successful 
conduct of Lucius Marcius, were two of the Carthaginian 
camps taken by storm. Claudius, who translated the annals 
of Acllius from the Qreek language into the Latin, affirms 
that there were thirty-seven thousand of the enemy killed, 
one thousand eight hundred and thirty taken, ana a vast 
booty acquired; among which was a silver shield of a hun- 
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dred and ^tfairty-eigbt pounds' wekht, embossed with ib» 
niage of the Barcine Hasdrubal. valemis Antiaf says that 



JMago's ^amp onl^ was taken, where seven thou^dir were 
killed ; and that, in the other battle, when the Romans tel* 
lied oat and fought Hasdrubal, ten thousand fell, and that 
four thousand thfee hundred and thirty were tasen. Piso 
writes that Mago, having hastily pursued our troeos wha 
were retreating, fire thousand of his men were killed in an 
ambuscadow All mention the name of the commander, Mar- 
cius, with great honour : and to his real glory they add also 
miraculous incidents j among others, that while he was 
haranguing his men a flame was seen at the top of his head, 
without being felt by him, to the great fright of the sur- 
9Qunding soldiers. £ is said that, as a monument of his yic- 
lory over the Carthaginians, the shield with the image of 
Hasdrubal, styled the Marcian, remained in the capitol un- 
til the burning of that temple. After this hostilities were 
suspended in Spain for a long time, both parties being un- 
wiping, after such severe shocks given and received, to risk 
an action which might be wholly destructive to one or both. 
40. During the time of these transactions in Spain, Mar- 
cellus having, after the* taking of Syracuse, adjusted the 
other affairs oi Sicily with such integrity and good faith as 
augmented not only nis own glory, but likewise the majesty 
of the Roman people, carried off to Rome the ornaments (h 
* the city, the statues and pictures with which it abounded. 
These were no doubt the spoils of enemies, and acquired by 
the right of war, yet they first gave rise to a taste for the 
works of Grecian artists, and to the consequent unbounded 
rapacity with which all places, indiscriminately, both sa- 
cred and profene, have been plundered j and which, at last, 
has been exercised even against the deities of Rome, and 
that verv temple itself, in the first instance, which was dec- 
orated by Marcellus with peculiar elegance : for, formerly, 
those which he dedicated near the Capuan gate were visited 
by foreigners on account of their exquisite cnnaments, of 
which a verv small portion remains. Supplicatory embas- 
sies came to Marcellus from almost every state in Sicily : as 
their cases were dissimilar, so were the terms granted them. 
Such as either had not revolted, or had returned into amity, 
^fore the reduction of Syracuse, were received as faithful 
allies, and treated with kindness; while such as,, after that 
event, had submitted through fear, being considered as con- 

guered, had, terms dictated to them by the victor. Still, 
oweyer, the Romans had remaining, at Agrieentum, some 
caemies far from contemptible— Epicydes and Hanno. who 
had been commanders in the late war, with a third ana new 
one, sent by Hannibal in the room of Hippocrates, of a 
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X>iybo-ni(rakian lace, a natiTe of Hippo^ called by hi^ 
countiTiiiffn Mitinis, an enterprising man, and instracu^ 
under no les^a master than Hannil>ai himself in all the art»t 
of trar. -To him Epicjdes and Hanno assigned the auzilia- 
ly Numidians : witn these he overran the lands of their ene- 
mies in such a manner, and was so actire in visiting their 
allies for the purpose of securing their fidelity, and of given 
them succour as occasion required, that; in a short time, he 
filled all Sicily with his fame, and was considered as one of 
the principal supports of the Carthaginian party. The Car- 
thaginian general, therefore, and the Syracusan, who had 
hitherto remained shut up within the walls of Aarigratum, 
were induced, not only by the advice of Mutines, but by con- 
fidence in their strength, to venture out of the town ; and 
they pitched their camp on the bank of the river Himera; 
Wnen Marcellus was informed of this, he instantly put his 
troops in motion ; and sat down, at the distance ot about 
four miles from them, to observe their motions and inten- 
tions. But Mutines left him neither room nor time for 
deliberation, for he crossed the river, and charged his Ad- 
vanced guards with such fury as to cause great terror and 
disorder. Next day, in a kind of regular engagement, he 
drove the Romans back into their fortifications. He was 
then called away by a mutiny of the Numidians, which 
broke out in the camp; and as about three hundred of them 
had retired to a town called Heraclea of Minos, he went 
thither, in order to pacify and bring them back. At his de- 
|>arture he is said to have recommended earnestly to the 
other generals not to come to an engagement with the enemy 
during his absence. This gave much offence to both, par- 
ticolarly to Hanno, who was already jealous of his reputa- 
tion : " that Mutines should dictate to him ; a mongrel Afri^ 
can to a Carthaginian general, commissioned by ue senate 
and people." He prevailed on Epicydes, who was disin- 
clined to the measure, to consent tnat they should cross the 
river, and offer battle ; alleging, that if they waited for Mu- 
tines, and the issue of the rattle should prove forttmate, the 
honour would all be ascribed to him. 

41. Marcellus, fired with indignation at the thought that 
he, who had beaten off from Nola, Hannibal, when elated 
with his victory at Cannes, would give way to such adversa- 
ries as these, and whom he had repeatedly defeated on land 
and sea, ordered his men to take arms hastily, and march 
out to meet them. While he was arranging his troops, 
ten Numidians from the enemy's line came to him at rail 
gallop, and told him that their countrymen, influenced first 
by the same motive which caused the mutiny, in which three 
hundred of their number had retired to Heraclea, and 
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Moondly, by seeing their own commander, at the very eve of 
a battle, sent oat of the way, by officers wbo wished to dero- 
•gate from his merit, had resolved to remain inaciifte during 
the fi^ht. Cc»trary to the insidious character of their nation, 
they fulfilled their promise. This added new spirits to the 
Romans, for the intelligence was quickly conveyed along 
the ranks that the enemy were forsaken by their horse, 
which had been considered as the most formidable pan of 
their force. At the same time it damped the courage of the 
Carthaginians, who, besides seeing themselves deprived of 
the support of the principal part of their strength, became 
even apprehensive of being attacked by their own cavalry. 
There was therefore no ^eat contest : the first onset decided 
the af&ir. The Numidians stood quiet on the wings during 
the action, and when they saw their confederates turning 
their backs, accompanied them only a short way on their 
flight ; for, observing that all in confusion made towards 
Aprigentum, in order to avoid the hardships of a siege, they 
withdrew themselves into several of the neighbouring cities. 
Many thousands were killed, and many taken, together with 
eight elephants. This was the last battle fought by Marcel- 
lus in Sicily, after which he returned in triumph to Syra- 
cuse. The year was now near to a close. The Roman sen- 
ate therefore decreed that Publius Cornelius, prelor, should 
write to the consuls at Capua, that while Hannibal was at a 
great distance, and no business of moment was going on 
there, one of them should, if they thought proper, come to 
Rome to elect new n^agistrates. On receiving tne letter, the 
consols settled between themselves that Claudius should 
hold the elections, and Fulvius remain at Capua. Claudius 
elected consuls Cneius Fulvius Centumalus, and Publius 
Sulpicins Oalba, son of Servius, who had not before held 
any cnrule office. Then Lucius Cornelius Lentulus, Mar- 
cus Cornelius Cethegus, Caius Sulpicius, and Caius Calpur- 
nius Piso, were elected pretors. The city jurisdiction fell 
to Piso, Sicily to Sulpicius, Apulia to Cethegus, and Sardinia 
to Lentulus. The present consuls were continued in com- 
mand for the ensuing year. 
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Chap. 1. The consuls Cneius Fulvius Centumalus and 
PuWius Sulpicius Galba, as soon as they came into office, on 
the ides of March, (A. U. C. 541, B. 0.211,) convened the 
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senate in the capitol, and proposed to their consideratioo 
the state gf the commonwealth, the method of conducting^ 
the wv, and the disposition of the provinces and armies. 
Ctaintus Falvius and Appios ClaudiuSi the consuls of the 
preceding^ 3^ar, were continued in command ; the legions 
which they had at present were decreed to them, and an in- 
junction a[dded that ther should not quit the siege of Capua 
until they had reduced the place. This was a point on 
which the Romans kept their attention fixed with particular 
solicitude, not only from resentmrat, for which no state ever 
gave iuster cause, but from the consideration that a city so 
eminent and powerful, as it had by its revolt drawn several 
states into the same measure, would probably, if recovered, 
dispose their minds to wish for a reconciliation with the gov- 
ernment under which they had formerljr lived. Two pre- 
tors also, of the preceding year, were continued in command, 
Marcus Junius m E^uria, and Publius Sempronius in Gaul, 
each with the two legions which he then had. Marcus 
Marcellus was also continued, that he might, in quality of 
ptoconsul, finish the remainder of the war in Sicily, with 
the army then under his command. Directions were given 
him that he should take the complement requisite for com- 
pleting the numbers of his troops, if that should be necessary, 
out of the legions which Publius Cornelius, propretor, com- 
manded in Sicily ; conditionally, however, that he should 
not choose any soldier from among those who had been pro- 
hibited by the senate from receiving a discharge, or return- 
ing home before the conclusion of the war. To Caius Sul- 
picius, whose lot was the province of Sicily, were decreed 
the two legions formerly commanded by Publius Cornelius, 
and a supply of men from the armv of Cneius Fulvius, which 
had been shamefully defeated ana put to flight, the yesLV be- 
fore, in Apulia. For the soldiers of this descriuion, the 
senate had fixed the same term of service as for tnose con- 
eemed at CannsB; and, as a further mark of ignominy to 
both, it was ordered that they should not reside during the 
winter in towns, nor build their winter huts nearer to any 
town than ten miles. To Lucius Cornelius, in Sardinia, the 
two legions were given which Gluintus Murius had command- 
ed; a sup^j of men, if requisite, the consuls were ordered 
to enlist. Titus Otacilius and Marcus Valerius were ordered, 
with the fleets and legions then under their command, to guard 
the coasts of Greece and Sicily. On the former station were 
employed fifty ships and one legion ; on the latter, one hun- 
dred ships and two legions. Twenty-three Roman legions 
were this year employed in the war on land and sea. 

2. In the beginning of the year, on a letter from Lucius 
Marcius being laid ^ore the senate, that assembly declared 
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his services highly meritorious ; but his assaming a title of 
honour (for. unauthorized either by order of the ]KOf4e or 
direction or the senate, he had, in addressing the senate, 
styled himself propretor) gave general offence. They 
deemed it " a precedent of pemipious tendency that com- 
manders should be chosen oy the troops ; and that the es- 
tablished privileges of assemblies, held under auspices, should 
be transferred to a giddy soldiery, in camps and provinces 
remote from the magistrates and laws." Several were of 
opinion that the senate should take the matter into considera- 
tion ; but it was judged more expedient to defer any notice 
of it until afler the departure of the messengers who brought 
the letter from Marcius. It was ap'eed that an answer should 
be sent to him. respecting provisions and clothing for the 
army, saying that the senate would take care of t>oth those 
matters : but it was resolved that it should not be addressed 
to Lucius Marcius, propretor, lest he should consider as de- 
termined a question which they had reserved for future dis- 
cussion. After the couriers were dismissed, the first busi- 
ness proposed by the consuls, and which was imanimously 
agreed on, was, that application should be made to the ple- 
beian tribunes to take the sense of the commons with all con- 
venient speed, as to what person they would choose to be 
sent into Spain with a commission to command the army 
lately under Cneius Scipio. The tribunes were advised 
with accordingly, and the question was published for consid- 
eration : but people's thoughts were wholly engrossed by a 
contest on another subject: Caius Sempronius Blaesus, hav- 
ing instituted a prosecution against Cneius Fulvius, on ac- 
count of the loss of the army in Apulia, inveighed against 
him continually in public harangues; affirming that "al« 
though many commanders had, through rashness and un- 
skilfulness, brought their armies into situations of extreme 
danger, ]^et never had any one, except Cneius Fulvius, cor- 
rupted his legions with every kind or vice before he exposed 
them to destruction ; so that it might be said with truth that 
their ruin was effected before they had even seen an enem}r; 
and that they were vanquished, not by Hannibal, but by their 
own commander. No elector could too carefVilly scrutinize the 
character of the person to whom he was intrusting an arm]r. 
What a diff*erence between this man and Tiberius Semproni- 
us ! The latter, tjiough the army committed to him consisted 
of slaves, yet, by proper discipline and wise regulations, had 
quickly improved them to such a degree, that, in the field of 
battle, not one of them evinced by his conduct either his con- 
dition or his birth ; and thev became a safeguard to the allies, 
a terror to the enemy. They snatched, as it were, out of 
Hannibal's grasp, and restored to the Roman people, th^ 
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oities ofr Cansse, Beoeyentam, and several others ; whereas 
Oneios Fairing having received an army of Roman citi* 
zens, honourablv born and liberally educated, had debauch- 
ed them by all the' low vices of slaves, and sunk them into 
anch a sta.te of degeneracy^ that they were insolent and tur- 
pplent^ambng the allies, spiritless and dastardly amonp^foes; 
iad so tar from withstandmg the attack of the Carthagmians, 
they withstood iv)t even their shout. Nor, indeed, was it 
wonderful that the soldiers did not stand their ground in bat- 
1^ when their commander was the first who fled. For his 
part, be rather wondered that any of them had fallen in their 
posts, and that they did not, one and all, accompany Cneius 
Fulvius in h.h panic and flight. Caius Flaminius, Lucius 
Paulus, Lucius Fostumius, Cneius and Publius Scipio, had 
chosen rather to fall in fight, than to abandon their troops in 
a desperate situation. But Cneius Fulvius was almost the 
only messenger who brought to. Rome the news of his anny 
being cut off. It was contrary," he said, " to every rule of 
honoar and equity that the troops engaged at Cannae, because 
^ey fled out of the field, should be transported into Sicily, and 
prohibited from returning thence before the termination of 
the war in Italy, and that a decree to the same purport should 
have been lately passed in the case of the lemons under 
the command of Cneius Fulvius, while Cneius Fulvius 
himself, after running away from a battle brought on by his 
own temerity, should escape all punishment ; that he should 
spend his old age where he had spent his youth, in the stews 
and brothels, while his soldiers, who were no otherwise cul- 
pable than in resembling their commander, were cast out 
m a manner into exile, condemned to a service of ignominy. 
So uneoual was the diq>ensation of liberty at Rome to the 
rich and to the poor ; to the man who had arrived at hon- 
ours, and to those who still continued in obscurity." 

3. Fulvius endeavoured to transfer the guilt from himself 
to the soldiers ; asserting, that " in consequence of their in- 
sisting violently on fighting, they were led ont to the field, 
not on the ^ame day on which they desired it, because it was 
then evening, but on the day following, when both the time 
and the ground were favourable to them ; but that they were 
80 overawed, either by 'the reputation or the strength of the 
enemy, that they did not make a stand : that, in the hurry of 
the general flight, he was carried away by th^/u-owd, as had 
been the case of Varro at the battle of Cannae, and of many 
other generals. And how could he, by his single resistance, 
serve the cause, df the commonwealth ; unless, indeed, his 
deatb were considfered as a remedy for the public misfor- 
tunes % He had not been brought into any dangerous situa- 
tion by want of prcTVi^ions, or by wa^t of .x»ution*r neither 
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was he, in consequence of marching tmgnardedl]^, svprised 
by an ambuscade, but defeated by open force, by dint of arms, 
in a fair engagement ; nor had ne the power of determining 
the degree of coarage to be exerted either by his own men 
or by the enemy : eve ry man^s o wn disposi i Ion suppl j ed ei ther , 
courage or cowardice." The matter came iwice to a hear- 
ing, and, at both time.'j^ the penalty was laid at a. fme. M 
the third hearing witnesses wer^ pro<inced ; and^ besides his 
being loaded with charges of thf mosi scandalous oature, 
great numbers depose: d un uaih that the pretor was the &rst 
who showed any S3'j[ipTt>rns of fear, and began the flight; 
and that the soldiers ^ being abandoued by him, and supposing 
that the general's fear^^ were not withont grou&ds, f ^a like^ 
wise: on which the anger of the people was ioflamed tq 
such a pitch, that the whole as<^embly crieil out ihatihe pros^ 
ecution ought to be capital. On thiis point a new contest 
arose: for as the tribune had oa. two farmer oeeasioos prus^ 
ecuted the offence as tinablcj and at a third proposed to pros- 
ecute* it as capital, nn ^spTte^al w^.s made to the tributiesof 
the commons. They declared Ehat " they could not deba^ 
their colleague from prosecuting, as, by the practice of formor 
times, he had a right to do, either on the written laws or the 
general practice, until he should obtain judgment, either of 
capita] punishment or a fine, against the defendant, a private 
person." Then Sempronius gave notice, that he demanded 
judgment of treason against Cneius Fdlvius ; and he made 
a requisition to the city pretor, Caius Galpumius, to appoint 
a day for the assembly. The accused then rested his hopes 
en another expedient, the procuring at his trial the supfiort 
of his brother, Glnintus Fulvius, who at this time stood nigh 
in the public esteem, both on account of the merit of his past 
services and the expectation of his speedily reducing Capua. 
But Fulvius having sent a petition to this purpose, couched 
in terms calculated to excite commission, as in a case where 
a brother's life was concerned, ana the senate answering that 
his quitting Capua would be injurious to the public interest, 
Cneius Fiu vius. at the approach of the dsy appointed for the 
assembly, withdrew into exile to Tarquinii. The commons 
passed an order confirming his banishment as legal. 

4. In the mean time the gmnd operations of the campaign 
were directed against Cigpua ; where, however, the siege 
was carried on rather by a close blockade than by vigorous 
assaults. This caused so great a famine that the populace 
and the slav es ao uld no longer endure it ; and yet tnere was 
no way of settling messengers to Hannibal, the approaches 
were all so strictly guarded. At length a Numidian was 
found, who^ taking a letter, engaged to make his way with 
Hi tad, going o(u by iu«ht,'he passed tirough the BioUk of 
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Ike tfapii camp. This encouraged the Oampaniuis to try, 
while uey had any remains of vigoar, what might he done 
by sallies i^om all sides of the town. In many engagements 
.which followed, their cavalry were generally saccessfol, their 
in&ntrv worsted : bat the besiegers were not nearly so much 
pleased by the advantages which they had gained as morti- 
fied at be^g overcome, in any particular, by an enemy be- 
8ieged« and oi^ the point of being taken. At last the Romans 
adopted a method of supplying by art their deficiency in 
ftrength. Oat of all the lesions were selected young men. 
who, from the power and lightness of their bodies, possessed 
tl^ greatest anlity : to these were given bucklers, shorter 
than those of the cavalry, and to each seven javelins four 
feet long, pointed with iron, in the same manner as the mis* 
sile jajreiias now used by the lis^ht infantry. The cavalry, 
each taking one of these behind him on nis horse, taught 
them, by frequent exercise^ so to ride and dismount quickly, 
when the signal was given. As soon as, from daily practice, 
they seemed to perform this with sufficient expertness, they 
were led out into a plain, between the camp and the walls, 
against the cavalry of the Campanians, who stood there in 
order of battle. Whed th^ came within a weapon's cast, 
tliese light fboCmen dismounted, and, forming in a moment, 
instead of cavahy, a line of infantiy ran forward against 
the enemy's Horse ; and, as they advanced, dischargedtheir 
javelins one after another with great fary ; by the vast num- 
ber of which, thrown against men and horses indiscrimi- 
nately, very many were wopnded. But the novelty and un- 
expectedness of such a proceeding caused still greater fright ; 
•Bid, while they were in this disorder, the cavalry made 
ihtic charge, and drove them back even to their gates with 
l^reat slaughter. Henceforward the Romans had the superi- 
^ty in the field in respect to both horse and foot It was 
then made an establishea regulation, that in all legions there 
^ould be light infantry of this sort, who are called velites. 
We are told, that the person who advised the mixing of foot- 
men with the cavalry was Gluintus Navius, a centurion ; and 
that he was, on that account, highly honoured by the general. 

5. While afikirs at Capua were in this state, Hannibal's 
judgment was long suspended between his wishes, on one 
hand, to acquire possession of the citadel of Tarentum,and, 
on the other, to retain Captia. At length, however, he 
determined in favour of the latter ; because on that ol^'ect 
he saw that the aUention of all men, both friends and ene- 
mies, was fixed; as the fate of that city would demon- 
strate what Iflnd of consequences were to be expected from 
.rerdting from thtf Romans. Leaving therefore m Bruttium 
the greatest pait of>is Jtoggage, and all his heavier armed 
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troops, and selecting sadi of the infantry and cawdry as 
were best qualified for an expeditious march, be took the 
route to Campania. Notwithstanding he went with much 
speed, yet he was followed by thirty-three elephants. In a 
retired valley behind Mou^t Tifata, which overhangs Capua, 
he halted; and having, at his coming, taken the fort of Ghi- 
latia, from which he dislodged the garrison by force, he 
prepared to act against the besiegers. He sent forward to 
the besieged information of the time when he intended to as- 
sault the Roman camp, in order that they mig^t be in read!* 
ness, and pour out at once from all the gates. This g»ve 
the besie&rers a most violent alarm ; for, while he carried on 
his attack on one side, all the Campanians, both horse and 
foot, and with them the Carthaginian garrison, commanded ' 
by Bostar and Hanno, sallied out on the other. In this dan- 
gerous situation the Romans, lest by running together tocne 
part they should leave any other unguarded, divided their 
forces in this manner : Appios Claudius was opposed to the 
Campanians ; Fulvius to Hannibal ; Caius Nero, propretor. 
with the cavalry of the sixth le^on, took post on the road 
leading to Suessula ; and Caias Fqlvius Ftaccus, lieutenant* 
general, with the cavalry of the confederates, on the side 
opposite the river Vultumus. The fight beean with the 
usual shouting and tumult: but, besides the other noises of 
men, horses, and weapons, the multitude of CamiMuiians 
unable to bear arms, bemg spread along the walls, raised so 
loud a shout, accompanied with the clangour of brazen in- 
struments, such as is commonly made in the dead of night 
on occasion of eclipses of the moon^ that it drew the atten- 
tion even of the combatants. Appius easily re^mlsed Uie 
Campanians from the rampart. Hannibal and his Cartha- 
ginians, a more powerful force, pressed hard on Fulvius. 
There the sixth legion gave way to the enemy, and, in its beinc 
broken, a cohort of Spaniards with three elephants push^ 
through to the very rampart. It had made an effectual 
breach in the Roman line; but while flattered, on the one 
hand, with the hope of forcing into the camp, it was threat- 
ened on the other with being cut off from the main body of 
the army. When Fulvius saw the dastardly behaviour of 
the legion, and the danger of the camp, he exhorted duintua 
Navius, and the other principal centurions, to fall on that 
cohort that was fighting close to the rampart, and to cut it im 
pieces: he observed to them that 'Uhe juncture was critical 
in the last degree^ that these men must either be allowed a 
passage, and then- they Would break into the camp with leas 
labour than they had exerted in forcing their way through 
a thick line of tipons, or they must be despatched at the fool 
of the ramparts • This would not b^ a oumer of much i 
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test: they were few in numUer, and shut ont from their 
iHends; and the very breach which, while the Romans 
were dispirited, was seen in their line, woald, if they 
foced aboat on the foe, prove the means of enclosing and 
attacking them on all sides at once." Navios, on hearing 
these words of the general, took from (he standard-bearer the 
standard of the second cooipany of spearmen, and advanced 
with it against the enemv, threatening to throw it into the 
midst of taem if the soldiers did not instantly follow him 
and take a share in ths fight. His person was very large, 
and the standard, raised aloft, attracted the eyes of ul. 
When h» eame op to the front of the Spaniards, showers of 
javelins were poured on him from all sides, almost the 
' whole body directing their attacks against him alone ; but 
neither the multitude of the enemies, nor the force of their 
weapons, could repel the onset of this single combatant. 

6. At the same time, Marcus Atili us, a lieutenant-general, 
esused the standard of the first company of principes be- 
limgibg to the same legion, to be brought forward against the 
eneinv. The offi^rs commanding in the camp, Lucius Por- 
cins Lioinus and Titus Popilius, lieutenant-generals, fought 
with vigour in defence of- their trenches, and killed on the 
very rampart some elephants in the act of attempting to 
cross it. The bodies or these filling up the ditch, as by a 
mound or a bridge, afforded a passage to the assailants, and 
a desperate slaughter was made here, fighting on the bodies 
of the dead elephants. On the other side of the camp the 
Oampanians and the Carthaginian ^rrison had been re- 
pulsed, and the fight was now maintained close to the gate 
of Capua, which opens towards the city of Vultumus. The 
Romans were hindered from forcing their way in, not so 
much hy the arms of the soldiers as by the ballistse and scor- 
pions with which the gate was furnished ; and which, by the 
missile weapons they threw, kept the assailants at a great 
distance. The ardour of the Romans was, besides, checked 
by their commander, Appius Claudius, being wounded ; for 
while he was encouraging his men in the van, he received 
a thrust from a javelin in the upper part of his breast, below 
the left shoulder. Nevertheless, a vast number of the ene- 
my was killed before the gate, and the rest were driven in 
disorder into the city. When Hannibal saw that the Span- 
ish cohort was slain to a man, and that the Romans main- 
tained the defenee of their camp with the utmost degree of 
vigour, he gave over the assault, and beg£n to retreat, ma- 
king his line of infantry face aboift, and the cavalry cover 
their rear against any attack. The legions were ardently 
intent on pursuing the enemy ; but Flaccus wd^ed a retreat 
to be soonided, supposing that enough hsyl beeadone to make 
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troops, and selecting such of the infantry and cawdry as 
were best qualified for an expeditious march, he took the 
route to Campania. Notwithstanding he went with much 
speed, yet he was followed by thirty-three elephants. In a 
retired valley behind Moupt Tifata, which overhangs Capua, 
he halted ; and having, at his coming, taken the fort of G(a- 
latia, from which he dis|odged the garrison by force, he 
prepared to act againvSt the besiegers. He sent forward to 
the besieged information of the lime when hp mtended to as- 
sault the Roman camp, in order ihat ihey might be iu readi- 
ness, and pour out at once from all the gales. This gave 
the besiegers a most violent aJann ; for, while he carried on 
his attacK on one side, all the Cumpanians, boih horse and 
foot, and with them the Carthii^^mian jEfarrjson, coizimanded ' 
by Bostar and Hanno, sallied out on the other. In this dan- 
gerous situation the Romans, Jeit by ninniDg tog ei he no one 
part they should leave any o! her unguarded, divided their 
forces in this manner : Appius Cb.udiu.s wa^ opposed to tb<r 
Campanians; Fulvius to Hannikil ; Caius Nero, propre tor, 
with the cavalry of the sij^th Ic^ioHj look post on the road 
leading to Suessula; and Cains Fulv ius Flaccus, lieutenant* 
general, with the cavalry of ihe c on fe do rates, no the side 
opposite the river Vulturnus. The Aght becan u^iih the 
usual shouting and tumult: but, beside.^ the omer noises of 
men, horses, and weapons, the mnliiiude of Campanjaiut 
unable to bear arms,bemg spread alon^ the walls, raised so 
loud a shout, accompanied wiih the clangour of brazen in- 
struments, such as is commonly made in the dead of night 
on occasion of eclipses of the moon, that it drew the atten- 
tion even of the combatants. Appius easily repulsed the 
Campanians from the rampart. Hannibal and his Cartha- 
ginians, a more powerful force, pressed hard on Fulvius. 
There the sixth legion gave way to the enemy, and, in its beine 
broken, a cohort of Spaniards with three elephants pushed 
through to the very rampart. It had made an effectual 
breach in the Roman line; but while flattered, on the one 
hand, with the hope of forcing into the camp, it was threat- 
ened on the other with being cut off from the main body of 
the army. When Fulvius saw the dastardly behaviour of 
the legion, and the danger of the camp, he exhorted duintus 
Navius, and the other principal centurions, to fall on that 
cohort that was fighting close to the rampart, and to cut it in. 
pieces: he observed to them that 'Uhe juncture was critical 
in the last degree ; that these men must either be allowed a 
passage, andthen they Would break into the camp with less 
labour than they had exerted in forcing their way throagh 
a thick line of t»pons, or they must be despatched at the fool 
of the rampart^ * This would not b^ a flatter of moeli oo» 
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test: they were few in nnmlfer, and shut ont from their 
iHends; and the very breach which, while the Romans 
•were dispirited, was seen in their line, would, if they 
faced aboat on the foe, prove the means of enclosing and 
attacking them on all sides at once.'' Navios, on hearing 
these words of the general, took from (he standard-bearer the 
standard of the second cooipany of spearmen, and advanced 
with it against the enemv, threatenmg to throw it into the 
midst of taem if the soldiers did not instantly follow him 
and take A share in ths fight. His person was very large, 
and the standard, raised aloft, attracted the eyes of all. 
When h» came up to the front of the Spaniards, showers of 
javelins were poured on him from all sides, almost the 
' whole body directing their attacks against him alone ; but 
neitlier the multitude of the enemies, nor the force of their 
weapons, could repel the onset of this single combatant 

6. At the same time, Marcos Atilius, a lieutenant-general, 
esused the standard of the first company of principes be- 
l<yugih|^ to the same legion, to be brought forward against the 
eneiny. The offio»rs comipandin^ in the camp, Lucius Por- 
cios Lioinus and Titus Popilius, lieutenant-generals, fought 
with vigour in defence of their trenches, and killed on the 
very rampart some elephants in the act of attempting to 
cross it. Tito bodies or these filling np the ditch, as by a 
mound or a bridge, afforded a passage to the assailants, and 
a desperate slaughter was made here, fighting on the bodies 
of the dead elephants. On the other side of the camp the 
Campanians and the Carthaginian ^rrison had been re- 
pulsed, and the fight was now maintained close to the gate 
of Capua, which opens towards the city of Vultumus. The 
Romans were hindered from forcing their way in, not so 
much by the arms of the soldiers as by the ballistsB and scor- 
pions with which the gate was fumisned ; and which, by the 
missile weapons they threw, kept the assailants at a great 
distance. The ardour of the Romans was, besides, checked 
by their commander, Appius Claudius, being wounded ; for 
while he was enconra^ng his men in the van, he received 
a thrust from a javelin in the upper part of his breast, below 
die left shoulder. Nevertheless, a vast number of the ene- 
my was killed before the gate, and the rest were driven in 
disorder into the city. When Hannibal saw that the Span- 
ish cohort was slain to a man, and that the Romans main- 
tained the defence of their camp with the utmost degree of 
vigour, he gave over the assault, and beg£n to retreat, ma- 
king his line of infantry face aboift, and the cavaliy cover 
their rear against any attack. The legions were ardently 
intent on pursuing the enemy ; but Flaccus •rd^ed a retreat 
to be sounded, supposing that enough h^ beeadone to make 
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troops, and selecting such of the infantry and cawdry bb 
were oest qualified for an expeditious march, he took the 
route to Campania. Notwithistanding he went with much 
speed, yet he was followed by thirty-three elephants. In a 
retired valley behind Moupt Tifata, which overhangs Capua, 
he halted; and having, at his coming, taken the fort of G(a- 
latia, from which he dis|odged the garrison by force, he 
prepared to act against the besiegers. He sent forward to 
the besieged information of the lime when he intended to as- 
sault the Roman camp, in order that they might be in readi- 
ness, and pour out at once fiom al! the ^9ie?. This gave 
the besiegers a most violent olarm j Ibr, while he carried on 
his attack on one side, all in v. CfimpanlanF:, both hurse and 
foot, and with them the Caiiim^inian gQrris<3n, CQinmanded ' 
by Bostar and Hanno, sallied out on ihe uth^r. In thiji dan- 
gerous situation the Romans, Jest by ruiiDing together to one 
part they should leave any uihcr unguarded, divided their 
forces in this manner: Appius Claudiuf; was opposed to the 
Campanians; Fulvius to Hannibul ; Caius Nero, propre tor, 
with the cavalry of the sixth le^jon, look post on the road 
leading to Suessula; and Caias Fiilviu^ Flaccus, lieutenam* 
general, with the cavalry of ihe confederate's, on the side 
opposite the river Vulturnus. The h^hi began with the 
usual shouting and tumult: b[it, besides the other noises of 
men, horses, and weapons ^ the mnlEimde of Campanians 
unable to bear arms,bemg ^pre^iid alon^ the walls, raised so 
loud a shout, accompanied with the clangour of brazen in- 
struments, such as is commonly made in the dead of night 
on occasion of eclipses of the moon, that it drew the atten- 
tion even of the combatants. Appius easily repulsed the 
Campanians from the rampart. Hannibal and his Cartha- 
ginians, a more powerful force, pressed hard on Fulyios. 
There the sixth legion gave way to the enemy, and, in its beine 
broken, a cohort of Spaniards with three elephants pushed 
through to the very rampart. It had made an effectual 
breach in the Roman line; but while flattered, oa. the one 
hand, with the hope of forcing into the camp, it was threat- 
ened on the other with being cut off from the main body of 
the army. When Fulvius saw the dastardly behaviour of 
the legion, and the danger of the camp, he exhorted duintns 
Navius, and the other principal centurions, to fall on that 
cohort that was fighting close to the rampart, and to cut it in. 
pieces: he observed to them that 'Uhe juncture was critical 
m the last degree • that these men must either be allowed a 
passage, andthen they Would break into the camp with leas 
labour than they had exerted in forcing their way through 
a thick line of tipops, or they must be despatched at the fool 
of the rampart^ - This would not b^ a flatter of moeli i 
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test: they were few in numlfer, and shut ont from their 
friends', and the very breach which, while the Ronums 
were dispirited, was seen in their line, would, if they 
foced aboot on the foe, prove the means of enclosing and 
attacking them on all sides at once." Navios, on hearing 
these words of the general, took from (he standard-bearer the 
standard of the second cooipany of spearmen, and advanced 
with it against the eneniv, threatening to throw it into the 
midst of taem if the soldiers did not instantly follow him 
and take A share in th«. fight. His person was very large, 
and the standard, raised aloft, attracted the eyes of ul. 
When h» came op to the front of the Spaniards, showers of 
javelins were poured on him from all sides, almost the 
' whole body directing their attacks against him alone ; but 
neither the multitude of the enemies, nor the force of their 
weapons, could repel the onset of this single combatant. 

6. At the same time, Marcus Atilius, a lieutenant-general, 
caused the standard of the first company of principes be- 
l<mging to the same legion, to be brought forward against the 
eneniv. The offi^rs commanding in the camp, Lucius Por- 
cins Lioinus and Titus Popilius, lieutenant-generals, fought 
with vigour in defence of* their trenches, and killed on the 
very rampart some elephants in the act of attempting to 
cross it. The bodies or these filling up the ditch, as by a 
mound or a bridge, afforded a passage to the assailants, and 
a desperate slaughter was made here, fighting on the bodies 
of the dead elephants. On the other side of the camp the 
Campanians and the Carthaginian garrison had been re- 
pulsed, and the fight was now maintained close to the gate 
oi Capua, which opens towards the city of Vultumus. The 
Romans were hindered from forcing their way in, not so 
much bjr the arms of the soldiers as by the ballistas and scor- 
pions with which the gate was furnished ; and which, by the 
missile weapons they threw, kept the assailants at a great 
distance. The ardour of the Romans was, besides, checked 
by their commander, Appius Claudius, being wounded ; for 
while he was encouraging his men in the van, he received 
a thrust from a javelin in the upper part of his breast, below 
die left shoulder. Nevertheless, a vast number of the ene- 
my was killed before the gate, and the rest were driven in 
disorder into the city. When Hannibal saw that the Span- 
ish cohort was slain to a man, and that the Romans main- 
tained the defence of their camp with the utmost degree of 
vigour, be gave over the assault, and beg&n to retreat, ma- 
king his line of infantry face aboift, and the cavaliy cover 
their rear against any attack. The legions were ardently 
intent on pursuing the enemy ; but Flaccus erd^ed a retreat 
to be sounded, supposing that enough h^d beeadone to make 



troops, and selecting snch of the infantry and cawdry bb 
were oest qualified for an expeditious march, he took the 
route to Campania. Notwithstanding he went with much 
speed, yet he was followed by thirty-three elephants. In a 
retired valley behind Mouj^t Tifata, which overhangs Capua, 
he halted; and having, at his coming, taken the fort of Gki- 
latia, from which he disjodged the garrison by force, he 
prepared to act against the besiegers. He sent forward to 
the besieged information of the time when he intended to as- 
sault the Roman camp, in order that they mig^t be in read!* 
ness, and pour out at once from all the gates. This gave 
the besiegers a most violent aJarm ; for, while he carried on 
his attacK on one side, all tho Cdrnpanjaos, both horse arid 
foot, and with them the Canha^inian garrison, commanded ' 
by Bostar and Hanno, sallied out on the oiher. In ihis dan- 
gerous situation the Roman :s, leal hy ruuniDg rogeiher to one 
part they should leave any uther unguarded, divided iheit 
forces in this manner: ApniLis CIbulUus w^^ opposed to the 
Campanians; Fulvius to Hiinnikd i Cahis Nero, propretor, 
with the cavalry of the sijrOi Ic^ioti, took post on the road 
leading to Suessula; and Coius Fulvius Flare us, lieutenant- 
general, with the cavalry <jf the confede rates, od Ihe side 
opposite the river Vulturnus. The light besfan with the 
usual shouting and tumult : hul, besides the other noises of 
men, horses, and weapons, the multitude of Campanians 
unable to bear arms,bemg sprt^Eid alonjc^ the wall?, raised so 
loud a shout, accompanied ulih ihe clangour oi^ brazen in- 
struments, such as is commonly made in the dead of night 
on occasion of eclipses of the moon, that it drew the atten- 
tion even of the combatants. Appius easily repulsed the 
Campanians from the rampart. Hannibal and his Cartba- 
ginians, a more powerful force, pressed hard on Folvlus. 
There the sixth legion gave way to the enemy, and, in its beine 
broken, a cohort of Spaniards with three elephants pushed 
through to the very rampart. It had made an effectual 
breach in the Roman line ; but while flattered, on the one 
hand, with the hope of forcing into the camp, it was threat- 
ened on the other with being cut off from the main body of 
the army. When Fulvius saw the dastardly behaviour of 
the legion, and the danger of the camp, he exhorted Ctuintiis 
Navius, and the other principal centurions, to fall on that 
cohort that was fighting close to the rampart, and to cut it ia 
pieces: he observed to them that 'Uhe juncture was critical 
m the last degree^ that these men must either be allowed a 
passage, andthen they Would break into the camp with less 
labour than they had exerted in forcing their way through 
a thick line of tipons, or they must be despatched at the fool 
of the rampart^ • This would not b^ a flatter of moeli oo» 
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test: they were few in numDer, and shut ont from their 
iHends; and the verj breach which, while the Romans 
were dispirited, was seen in their line, woald, if they 
faced aboot on the foe, prore the means of enclosing and 
attacking them on all sides at once." Navins, on hearing 
these words of the general, took from tlie standard-bearer the 
standard of the second cooipany of spearmen, and advanced 
with it against the enemy, threatenmg to throw it into the 
midst of taem if the soldiers did not instantly follow him 
and take A share in the fight. His person was very large, 
and the standard, raised aloft, attracted the eyes of £ll. 
When h» came op to the front of the Spaniards, showers of 
javeRns were poured on him from all sides, almost the 
' whole body directing their attacks against him alone ; but 
neither the multitude of the enemies, nor the force of their 
weapons, could repel the onset of this single combatant. 

6. At the^me time, Marcus Atilius, a lieutenant-general, 
esused the standard of the first company of principes be- 
limgibg; to the same legion, to be broagbt forward agamst the 
eneaiT. The officers commanding in the camp, Lucius Por- 
cins Lioinus and Titus Popilius, lieutenant-generals, fought 
with vigour in defence of- their trenches, and killed on the 
-very rampart some elephants in the act of attempting to 
cross it. Tito bodies or these filling up the ditch, as by a 
mound of a bridge, afforded a passage to the assailants, and 
a desperate slaughter was made here, fighting on the bodies 
of the dead elephants. On the other side of the camp the 
Campanians and the Carthaginian ^rrison had been re- 
pulsed, and the fight was now maintained close to the gate 
o( Capua, which opens towards the city of Vultumus. The 
Romans were hindered from forcing their way in, not so 
much bjr the arms of the soldiers as by the ballistas and scor- 
pions with which the gate was furnished ; and which, by the 
missile weapons they threw, kept the assailants at a great 
distance. The ardour of the Romans was, besides, checked 
by their commander, Appius Claudius, being wounded ; for 
while he was encouraging his men in the van, he received 
a thrust from a javelin in the upper part of his breast, below 
die left shoulder. Nevertheless, a vast number of the ene- 
my was killed before the gate, and the rest were driven in 
disorder into the city. When Hannibal saw that the Span- 
ish cohort was slain to a man, and that the Romans main- 
tained the defence of their camp with the utmost degree of 
Yigour, he gave over the assault, and beg&n to retreat, ma- 
king his line of infantry face aboift, and the cavalry cover 
their rear against any attack. The legions were ardently 
intent on pursuing the enemy ; but Flaccus •rd^ed a retreat 
to be soonided, supposing that enough h^d beeadone to make 
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troops, and selecting such of the infantry and cawtlry as 
were oest qualified for an expeditious march, he took the 
route to Campania. Notwithstanding he went with much 
speed, yet he was followed ^ thirty-three elephants. In a 
retired valley behind Mou^t Tifata, which overhangs Capua, 
he halted ; and having, at his coming, taken the fort of Gfa* 
latia, from which he dis|odged the garrison by force, he 
prepared to act against the besiegers. He sent forward to 
the Desieged information of the time when he intended to as- 
sault the Roman camp, in order that they might be in readi- 
ness, and pour out at once from all the jraieH. ThL^ gave 
the besiegers a most violent alarm i lor, while he earned on 
his attack on one side, all the C^iEnpaniaQST buih hur^e and 
foot, and with them the Cariha°^iriian garri^oiij commanded ' 
by Bostar and Hanno, sallied out on the other In this dan- 
gerous situation the Romans, Jest by ruiming Jogeiher looDe 
part they should leave any other unguarded^ divided their 
forces in this manner : Applus Claudiu^s wa^h opposed to the 
Campanians; Fulvius to Hannibul ; Caius Nero.propretor^ 
with the cavalry of the sixth les^ion, look post on the road 
leading to Suessula ; and Caioi^ Fulv lus Fiaccus, lieutenani- 
general, with the cavalry of Jbe confederaieSj on the side 
opposite the river Vulturnus. The fight bepn with the 
usual shouting and tumult: but^ besides the oiaet noises of 
men, horses, and weapons, the mujiiiude of Campaniansi 
unable to bear arms,bemg spread abng ihe walls, raised so 
loud a shout, accompanied wiih the clangour of brazen in- 
struments, such as is commonly made in the dead of night 
on occasion of eclipses of the moon, that it drew the atten- 
tion even of the combatants. Appins easily repulsed the 
Campanians from the rampart. Hannibal and his Cartha- 
ginians, a more powerful force, pressed hard on Fulvius. 
There the sixth legion gave way to the enemy, and, in its being 
broken, a cohort of Spaniards with three elephants pushed 
through to the very rampart. It had made an eflectual 
breach in the Roman line; but while flattered, on the cme 
hand, with the hope of forcing into the camp, it was threat- 
ened on the other with being cut off from the main body of 
the army. When Fulvius saw the dastardlv behaviour of 
the legion, and the danger of the camp, he exhorted duintDs 
Navius, and the other principal centurions, to fall on that 
cohort that was fighting close to the rampart, and to cut it ia 
pieces: he observed to them that "xhe juncture was critical 
in the last degree ; that these men must either be aUowed a 
passage, andthen they Would break into the camp with less 
labour than they had exerted in foreing their way through 
a thick line of tipops, or they must be despatched at the foot 
of the rampart.^ - This would not bf a ^uttter of much < 
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test: tliey were few in numlfer, and shut ont from their 
iHends; and the very breach which, while the Romans 
were dispirited, was seen in their line, woald, if they 
faced aboat on the foe, prove the means of enclosing and 
attacking them on all sides at once." Navius, on hearing 
these words of the general, took from (he standard-bearer the 
standard olthe second conpany of spearmen, and advanced 
with it against the enemv, threatenmg to throw it into the 
midst of them if the soldiers did not instantly follow him 
and take & share in the fight. His person was very large, 
and the standard, raised aloft, auracted the eyes of all. 
When h» eame op to the front of the Spaniards, showers of 
javelins were poured on him from all sides, almost the 
' whole body directing their attacks against him alone ; but 
neither the multitude of the enemies, nor the force of their 
weapons, could repel the onset of this single combatant. 

6. At the same time, Marcus Atilius, a lieutenant-general, 
€Rused the standard of the first company of principes be- 
lOHgih^to the same legion, to be brought forward against the 
eneaiv. The officers commanding in the camp, Lucius Por- 
cins titdnus and Titus Popilius, lieutenant-generals, fought 
With vigour in defence of ■ their trenches, and killed on the 
very rampart some elephants in the act of attempting to 
cross it. The bodies or these filling up the ditch, as by a 
mound of a bridge, afforded a passage to the assailants, and 
a desperate slaughter was made here, fighting on the bodies 
of the dead elephants. On the other side of the camp the 
Campanians and the Carthaginian garrison had been re- 
pulsed, and the fight was now maintained close to the gate 
of Capua, which opens towards the city of Vultumus. The 
Romans were hindered from forcing their way in, not so 
much b^ the arms of the soldiers as by the ballistsB and scor- 
pions with which the gate was fumisned; and which, by the 
missile weapons they threw, kept the assailants at a great 
distance. The ardour of the Romans was, b<»ides, checked 
by their commander, Appius Claudius, being wounded ; for 
while he was encouraging his men in the van, he received 
a thrust from a javelin in the upper part of his breast, below 
the left shoulder. Nevertheless, a vast number of the ene- 
my was killed before the gate, and the rest were driven in 
disorder into the city. When Hannibal saw that the Span- 
ish cohort was slain to a man, and that the Romans main- 
tained the defence of their camp with the utmost degree of 
Tigour, he gave over the assault, and begfin to retreat, ma- 
king his line of inftmtry face aboift, and the cavaliy cover 
their rear against any attack. The legions were ardently 
intent on pursuing the enemy ; but Flaccus erd^ed a retreat 
to be soonded, supposing that enough h^d bee^done to make 
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the Campanian, and Hannftal &imself, sensiblt how Uttia 
able he was to protect thi^i. Some who have written ae* 
counts of this battle, inform us that there were sla'in on that 
day, of Hannibal's army, eight thousand men, and three 
thousand of the Campanians; and that fifteen standards 
were taken from the Oartbaginians, eighteen from the Cam- 

Enians. In other accounts I fin^ that the importance of the 
ttle was not by any means so great, and that there was 
more of alarm in the case than of fightin? : that a party of 
Namidians and Spaniards, with some elephants, haying by 
surprise broken mto the Roman camp, the elephants going 
through the middle of it overthrew the tents with great noise, 
so that the beasts of burden broke their collars and ran about 
frightened: that, to increase the disorder, a stratagem was 
used, Hannibal sending in some persons who could speak 
the Latin language, of whom he nad many, giving orders 
in the name of the consuls, that, as the camp was.lost, every 
man should fly, as he was able, to the nearest mountains } 
but that the imposition was quickly detected, and its pro* 
gress stopped by a fi^reat slaughter of the enemy, and that 
the elephants were driven out of the camp with nrebrands. 
This battle, in whatsoever manner begun and ended, was 
the last that was fought previous to the surrender of Capua. 
The medixtuticns, or chief magistrate of the Campaniansi 
for this year, was Seppius Lesius, a man of obscure birth 
and small property. There is a story that, at a former time^ 
when his mother was, in his behalf, (he being under age,) 
expiating a prodigy which happened in the family, the arus* 
pex answered her, that the supreme power at Capua would 
come to that boy : on which, knowing no circumstance that 
could countenance such an expectation, she replied, " What 
you say supposes the affairs of the Campanians in a truly 
desperate state, when the supreme magistracy is to come to 
my son." This expression, meant in derision of a true pre- 
diction, proved itself true in the event ; for the people being 
distressed by the sword and by famine, and destitute of every 
kind of hope, those who were entitled by birth to expect thie 
posts of hcmour, declining to accept them, Lesius, who ex- 
claimed that Capua was deserted and betrayed or the no- 
bility, obtained toe post of supreme magistrate, and was the 
last Campanian who held it. 

7. Hannibal, seeing that he could neither bring the enemy 
to another engagement nor force a passage through their 
camp into Capua, and fearing lest the new consuls might 
cut off ^is supplies of provisions, determined to drop a de- 
sign in which he had no prospect of success, and to remove 
from the place. To what quarter he should next direct hia 
route was thon to be resolved; -and, while he was eameai^ 
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deliberad^ on thif head; he islt his miod stron^y impelled 
to make ah att^iapt on Rome itself, the grand source of the 
war; a measure alirays ardently wished for, and the omis- 
sion of which> on the favour^k occasion after the hattle of 
Cannae, vas generally censured by others, and not defended 
by himself. He thougitt that he nee4. not despair of gaining 
possession of some part of the city during the panic and 
tumult which his unexpected approach would occasion ; 
and that when Rome should be m danger, either both the 
commanders, or at least one of them, would leave Capua ; 
and that, should they divide their forces, this, by weakening 
both, would afford either him or the Campanians a chance 
of acting with success. One consideration made him un- 
easy, that, on his departure, the Capuans might perhaps im- 
mediatelv surrender. He therefore, by rewards, engaged 
a Numidxan, who was of a disposition to undertake any 
thing for pav, to be the bearer of a letter to the people ; and, 
going into the Roman camp in the character of a deserter, 
lo pass out privately on the other side to Capua. This letter 
was full or encouraeements to hold out: "his departure," 
he told them, *^ would prove the means of their safety, as it 
would draw away the Roman generals and armies from 
before Capua to tne defence of Rome." He exhorted them 
'* not to let their spirits sink ; for by patient resolution, for 
a few days, they would free themselves entirely from the 
aiege." Me then ordered ail the vessels on the river Vul- 
tumus to be seized, and brought up to a fort which he had 
before erected for the security of his camp. As soon as he 
was informed that a sufficient number of these had been 
procured to carry over his troops, he led them down by 
night to the river, provided with victuals for ten days, ana, 
before morning, they gained the other side. 

8. That this step was intended Fulvius Flaccus had dis- 
covered, from deserters, before it was put into execution ; 
and had apprized the senate of it by a letter sent to Rome, 
where men's minds were variously affected by the intelli- 
g&kce. At a meeting of the senate, which was immediately 
convened on this alarming emergency, Publius Cornelius, 
Bumamed Asina, recommended that all concern about Ca- 
pua, with every other matter, should be laid aside, and all 
the generals and armies called home, from every part of 
Italy, for the defence of the capital. Fabius Maximus rep- 
resented it as utterly disgraceful to retire from Capua, and 
to let their fears be excited, and their motions directed, by 
every nod and menace of Hannibal. " Was it credible," 
he said, " that he, who after gaining the victory of Cannae, 
had not dared to approach the city, should now, after being 
.xepalsed from Capua, coi^eive an expectation of taking 
l2 
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Romel His purpose in comiag was not to atte^k Rome^ 
bat to raise the siege of Oapua. As to Rottie, Jnpiter and 
the rest of the gods, witnesses of the treaties broken by Han- 
nibal, would, with the troops« then in the eity, defend it/*^ 
These opposite opinions were both rejected, and that of Pab« 
lius Valerias Placcas, which pointed oat a middle coarse^ 
was adopted. He advised that due attention should be paid 
to both the affairs in question, and that a letter shonld be 
sent to the generals commanding at Capua, informing them 
of the force then in that city ; mentionmg that " they them* 
selves knew what number of troops Hannibal brou^t with 
him, and how many were necessarv for carrying on the 
siese of Capua ;" and directing, that " if one of the generals- 
and a part of the army could be sent to Rome, and at the 
same time the siege be properly carried on by the remaining- 
troops and the other general, then, that Claudius and Ful- 
vius should settle between themselves which should eon* 
duct the siege of Capua, and which should come home ta 
defend their native city in any attack." A decree of the 
senate to this effect havmg been passed and carried to Ca- 
pua, Gtuintus Fulvius, proconsul, whose part it was to go ta 
Rome, his colleague being indisposed in consequence of his^ 
wouna, having selected out of the three armies fifteen thoQ^ 
sand foot and one thousand horse, convened them over the 
Yuitumus. Having learned with certainty that Hannibal 
intended to go by the Latine road, he despatched couriers: 
before him to the corporate towns on and near the Appian 
road, Setia, Cora, and Lanuvium, with orders that the peo- 
ple of those places should not only have provisions pre- 
pared for their use, but also bring them down to the road 
from the lands which lay out of the way ; and that they' 
should draw together bodies of soldiers into their towns, 
that every man might stand forth in defence of his own state. 
9. Hannibal, afler passing the Yuitumus, encamped for 
that day at a small aistance from the river. On the day 
following he passed by Cales, and came into the Sidicinian 
territory, where he halted one day to lay it waste ; and then 
marched along the Latine way through the territories of 
Suessa, Allifse, and Casinum. Under the walls of Casinnm 
he remained encamped two dajrs, ravaging the country 
round. Proceeding thence by Interamna and Aqainnm, at- 
came into the Fregellan region to the river Liris, where he 
found the bridge broken down by the people with design to 
check his progress. On the other hand, Fulvius had met a 
delay at the Vuhumus, for Hannibal had burned tbeships^ 
and he found great difficulty, in a place where timber was 
exceedingly scarce, to procure rafts for transporting his 
army. But this being at length affected, the reA ofhis 
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laaich was eanr abd expeditioos ; for not only in the towns, 
Imt on both sides of the road, he was accommodated with 
plenty of proirisions ; while the soldiers cheerfully exhorted 
'-each other to qoicken their pace, 4n the consideration that 
they were going to defend their native city. At Rome, a 
messenger from Fregella, who had without stopping trar- 
Blled a day and a nignt, caused a most violent alarm ; which 
being augmented by people running up and down, and add- 
ing groundless circumstances to what they had neard, put 
the whole city into a tumultuous ferment. The lamenta- 
tions of the women were not only heard firom the private 
houses, but the matrons in all quarters, rushing out into the 
public streets, ran to all the temples, where they swept the 
altars with their dishevelled hair, fell on their knees, and 
with hands raised up towards the heavens and the gods, 
prayed that they would rescue the city of Rome from the 
attempts of its enemies, and preserve from hostile violence 
the Roman mothers, and their little children. The senate 
remained assembled at the forum, that the magistrates there 
might, on any occasion, consult them readily. Some ac- 
cepted commands of parties, and repaired to the several 
posts to execute their duties ; others offered their services 
wherever they might be requisite. Guards were posted in , 
the citadel, in the capitol, on the walls, on the outside of the 
city, and likewise on the Alban motmt, and in the fort of 
JEsula. In the midst of this confusion news arrived that 
Cluintus Fulvius. proconsul, had set out with an army 
from Capua ; and lest his authority should be diminished 
by his coming into the city,* the senate passed a decree 
that Cluintus Fulvius should have equal power with the 
eonsnls. Hannibal, after ravaging the lands of Fre«:ella, 
with particular severity, in resentment for the breaking down 
the bridges, came through the territories of Frusino, Feren- 
tium, ami Anagnia. into that of Lavici; thence pursuing 
iiis route through Algidum to Tusculum, where, being re- 
fused admittance into the town, he marched towards the 
right, to Gkibii, and Inin^ing down his arm^ from thence 
into the lands of the Pupmiantfribe, pitched his camp eight 
miles from Rome. In proportion as he came nearer to the 
eity the greater was the number of its fugitives slain by the 
Numidians, who advanced before him ; and very many pris- 
oners of all ranks and ages were taken. 



* He would have kwt all authority on eominir into the city ; for within 
the walls a proconsul had no jurisdiction. Whenever therefore a pro* 
consul obtained a triumph or an ovation, it was necessary to procure an 
order of the people, investing him with the authority of a magistnaa 
dorinf that day. 
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10. Daring this general commotion, Falvins Flaccus. with 
his army, entered Rome through the Capuan gate, ana |Mro- 
ceeded along the middle of the city, and through the Carince 
to the Esquiliae, where, passing out, he pitched his tents b9> 
tween the Esqailine and Colline gates^ The»plebeian edil«8 
brought thither provisions for the troops : the consuls anil 
senate came into the camp, and there held their consultations 
on the measures requisite in the present state of affidrs. It 
was then resolved that the consuls should encamp before the 
Colline and Esquiline gates ; that Caius Calpumins. city 
pretor, should command in the capitol and citadel ; and that 
the senate should be kept assembled in full numbers in the 
forum, as sudden exigences might probably require their 
consideration. Meanwhile, Hannibal moved his camp for- 
ward to the river Anio, three miles from the city, and post- 
ing there his troops, he himself, with two thousand horse- 
men, proceeded from the Colline gate als far as the temple 
of Hercules, riding about, and taking as near a view as ne 
Tould of the fortifications and situation of the city. Flac- 
cus, ashamed of his being sunered to do this, and so much 
at his ease, sent out a pa^ty of cavalry against him, with 
orders to make those of^the enemy retire mto their camp. 
When the fight began, \he consuls ordered a body of Na- 
midian deserters, who were then on the Aventine, (to the 
number of twelve hundred,^ to march across the middfe ot 
the dty to the Elsquiliae, judging that none would be better 
qualified to act among the hollows, and garden walls, and 
tombs, and enclosed roads in that quarter. Some persons, 
seeing from the capitol and citadel these men filing off on 
horseback, on the brow of the Publician hill, cried out that 
the Aventine was taken : and this incident caused such ccm- 
fusion and terror, that if the Carthaginian camp had not 
been just at the outside of the walls, the whole multitude 
would, in (heir consternation, have rushed out there; As it 
was, they ran back into the houses, and up to the roofs, from 
whence they poured down stones and weapons on their own 
soldiers passmg the streets, whom they took for enemies. 
Kor could the commotion b9suppressed, or the mistake rec- 
tified, so thronged were the streets with crowds of peasants 
and cattle, which the sudden alarm had driven into the city. 
The party of Numidian Cavalry were successful against the 
enemy, and drove them away. As it was necessary to sup- 
press, in various different places, the many disturbances 
which were continually arismg on every slight occasion, a 
decree was passed that all who had been dictators, consuls. 
or censors, should have the authority of magistrates, until 
the foe should retire from the walls. By this means a great 
many tumults, which were raised without foundation, during 
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Hm remainder of that day and the following night, were en^ 
tirely crashed. 

11. Next day Hannibal, croesingthe Anio, drew up his 
fbrces in order of hattlejnor did Flaecns and the consQla 
decline the chaUenee. When the armies on both sides stood 
nearly marshalled for the decision of a contest of snch mag- 
nitude, where the city of Rome was to be the prize of the 
eonqneror, a prodieioos shower of rain, mixed with hail, so 
crievoosly annoyed both parties, that, scarcely able to hold 
their arms, they retired to their respectire camps, not motreip 
In the slightest degree by any fear of their adversaries. On 
the next day likewise, when the armies were formed on the 
tame ground, the same kind of storm separated them ; and 
as soon as they had retired the weather became wonderfully 
serene and calm. This was considered by the Carthagini- 
ans as portentovs; and we are told that Hannibal was heard 
to say that " sometimes the will, sometimes the power of 
takine the city of Rome, was denied him.'' His hopes were 
also damped by two other incidents ; one of some weight, 
the other trivial The more important was, that while he 
lay with his army under the walls of the city of Rome, he 
imderstood that a reinforcement of soldiers for Spain had 
marched out with standards borne before them. The one of 
less importance was, and which he learned from a prisoner, 
that at this very time the ground whereon his camp stood^ 
happened to be sold, and the price was not in the least low- 
ered on that account. ItTippeared to him so great an insult, 
that a purchaser should be found at Rome for that ground 
which he actually held and possessed by right of conquest, 
that he immediately called a crier, and ordered him to set 
up to sale the silversmith's shops, which at that time stood 
Tound the Roman forum. Discouraged by all these circum- 
stances, he moved his camp to the river Tutia, six miles 
from the city, and proceeded thence to the grove of Feronia, 
where was a temple at that time much celebrated for its 
riches ; the Capenatians and other neighbouring states be- 
ing accustomed to bring hither the first uruits of Uieir lands, 
and other offerings, according to their abilities, by which 
means it was decorated with abundance of gold ana silver : 
of ail these offerings the temple was then despoiled. After 
Hannibal's departure large heaps of brass were found in it, 
the soldiers having, through remorse for this impious pro- 
ceeding, thrown m pieces of uncoined metal. That this 
temple was pillaged^ all writers agree: but Coelius asserts 
that Hannibal, in his march towards Rome, turned aside 
thither fifom Bretum ; and he traces his route through Ami- 
temum, Cvcllii, and Reate, alleging, that from Campania he 
came into Samoinm, thence intaJP^lignia; then, passing 
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near the town of Snlmo, proceeded into tht territory of the 
Marrucinians, thence through the lands of Alba into Marsia, 
and so on to Amitemum, and the village of Foruli. Nor is 
this diversity of opinion owing to people's having lost, within 
so short a period, a distinct remembrance of the traces of so 
great an army ; lor that he went in that track is certain ; the 
only matter in doubt is, whether he took this route in ad- 
vancing towards Rome, or in his return thence to Campania. 
12. But Hannibal showed notspch obstinate perseverance 
in his endeavours to raise the siege of Capua, as the Romans 
did in pushing it forward ; for from Lucanla he hastened 
away into Bruttium, and all the way to the very strait and 
the city of Rheginm, with such speed, that in consequrace 
of his sudden arrival he was very near takinp: that place by 
surprise. Capua, though the vigour of the siege had not m 
the mean time been at all relaxed, yet felt the return of B^ac- 
cus ; and it was matter of great wonder to the besieged that 
Hannibal had not come back at the same time. But, in dis> 
coursing with some of the besiegers, they soon learned that 
they were left to themselves and abandoned ; and that the 
Carthaginians considered the hope of maintaining posses- 
sion of Capua as desperate^ This afflicting intelligence was 
followed by an edict of the proconsul, published by directicm 
of the senate, and spread among the enemy, that ." any na- 
tive of Campania who should come over before a certain 
day, should be indemnified for all that was past." But not 
one embraced the offer, though they were not restrained by 
fidelity to their associates, so much as by^ their fears^ be- 
cause at the time of their revolting they 'had committed 
crimes too enormous, as they supposed, to be forgiven. 
However, though none of them were led to desert by a re- 
gard to private interest, yet neither was any proper care 
taken to promote the interest of the public. The nobility 
had renounced all public business, and could not be com- 
pelled to meet in the senate ; and he who was in the office of 
chief magistrate was a man who had not, from thence, de- 
rived any honour on himself, but had, iVom his own worth- 
lessness, stripped the office of its weight and authority. Not 
one of the ncx>les even appeared in the forum, or in any pub- 
lic place ; but kept •liiemselves shut up in their hon9^, in 
daily expectation ei the downfiaill of their city and tb#rnin 
of their country, together with their own destructioii# The 
administration of all business had devolved on Boipr and 
Hanno, the commanders of tbe Carthaginian garr&on, the 
chief object of whose concern was their own danger, not 
that of their allies. These men wrote to Hannibal in terms 
not only free, but harsh, charging him, that* besides sor- 
rendering Capua into the hands of the eneibyi k» had abca* 
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doned them and their garrison to the hazard of all kinds of. 
torture ; that he had gone off to Bmttinm as if on purpose to 
get out of the way, lest the city should be taken in his sight. 
This was not like the conduct of the Romans, whom not 
even an attack on the ^ity of Rome could draw away from 
the siege of Capua: so much more stead v were Romans in 
enmitjr than Carthaginians in friendship/' They told him, 
that '* if he would return to Capua, and bring his whole 
force thither, both they and the Campanians would be ready 
to sally forth to his assistance. They had not crossed the 
Alps for the purpose of waging war with the peoi)le of Rhe- 
gium, or of Tarentum ; wherever the Roman legions were, 
there ought likewise to be the Carthaginian armies. In this 
manner success had been obtained at Cannae ; in this man- 
ner at the Thrasymenus; by uniting, by keeping their camp 
close to that of the enemy, by making trial of fortune/' 
Having written a letter to this effect, they gave it to some 
Numidians, who had before promised their service for a re- 
ward agreed on. AAer these had come into the camp to 
Flaccus as deserters, intending to watch for an opportunity 
of proceeding thence^ (the famine which had raged so long 
in Capua affording any one a colourable pretence for desert- 
ing,) a Campanian woman, who had been mistress to one of 
these, came unexpectedly into the camp, and informed the 
Roman general that the Numidians haa come over with a 
treacherous design, and were carrying a letter to Hannibal; 
and that of this she was ready to convict one of them, who 
had disclosed the matter to her. On being brought to an ex- 
amination, he at first maintained firmly that he did not know 
|he woman ; but afterward, yielding reluctantly to the force 
of truth, on seeing that the racks were called for and brought 
out, he confessed the fact. The letter was produced, and a 
further discovery made of a matter not hitherto mentioned, 
that several other Numidians, under the appearance of de- 
serters, were strolling about in the Roman camp. These, in 
number about seventy, were apprehended, and, together with 
the late deserters, beaten with rods ; their hands were then 
cut offend they were driven back to Capua. 

13. The sight of a punishment^o grievous quite broke 
the spirits of the Campanians. The populace, crowding 
about the senate*house, compelled Lesius to call a meeting 
of the senate, and openly threatened the nobles, who, for a 
long time past, had absented themselves from public as- 
sermblies, that if they did not attend the jneeting, toey would 
go round to each of their houses and drag them out by force. 
The fear of this procured the magistrate a full senate. At 
this meeting^ while the rest proposed sending ambassadors 
to the Roman generals, Vibms Virius, who had been the 
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principal promoter of the revolt fit>m tke RmnanS) on being 
asked nis opinion, safd, that " those who spoke of sending 
aibbassadors, and of peace, and a sarrender, did not con* 
sider either what they themselves would do, if they had the 
Romans in their power, or what they must expect to suffer 
from them. What !" said he, " do }ron imagine that your 
surrender now will be of the same kind with that, whereby, 
in order to obtain support against the Samnites, we delivered 
ourselves hud all belonging to us into the hands of the Ro- 
mans 1 I^ave you already forgotten at what season and in 
what circumstances we revoItecT from the Romans? Have 
you alreadjr forgotten how, at the time of this revolt, we put to 
death with indignity and torture their garrison, which might 
have been dismissed % How often and with what bitter ani- 
mosity we have sallied out against them, since they be^fan 
the siege, and even attacked their campi That we invited 
Hannibal, in hopes of crushing them ; and that we lately 
sent him hence to attack the city of Rome 1 Recollect, on 
the other hand, the instances of their animosity against us ; 
that you may, from thence, be able to estimate what room 
there is for hope. When there was a foreign enemy in Italy^ 
and that enemy was Hannibal ; when war blazed in every 
quarter, they, neglecting every other concern, neglecting 
Hannibal himself, sent lK>th their consuls with two consular 
armies to attack Capua. These two years they have kept 
us shut up, surrounded with trenches, and consuming us 
by famine ; although they themselves, together with us, un- 
dergo the extremest dangers, and the severest labours; often 
losing many at their rampart and trenches, and. at last, 
being nearly beaten out ot their camp. But I will not en- 
large on these matters. To endure toils and hardships in 
attacking an enemy's city is no new thing; it is usnaL 
What I am going to mention affords a proof of resentment 
and implacable hatred : Hannibal, with a powerful army of 
horse and foot, assaulted their camp, and got possession of 
a part of it. The greatness of their danger did not in the 
least dispose them to drop the siege. Crossing the Yultnr* 
nus, he laid waste the territory of Oales with fire : such a 
severe calamity df their allies called them not away. He 
ordered his troops 1o march in hostile arsay to the city of 
Rome itself: this storm, ready to burst on their headd, tncy 
likewise slighted. Passing the Anio, he encamped within 
three miles of Rome, and at last advanced to the very 
walls and gates, showing a determination to deprive them 
of their city, unless they quiUed Capua. They did not 
quit it. Wild beasts, inflamed with blind fury and rage, 
you may draw away to the assistance of their young, if yon 
go up to their dens and cubs. As to the Romans, not the 
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blockade of Rome, nor their wiTes and- cbildreOi whose 
lamentations might almost be heard even here, not their 
altars, their houses, the temples of their gods, and the sep« 
nlchres of their ancestors profaned and violated, could draigr * 
them away from Capua ; so keen are their wishes to brins i 
us to punishment, so eager their thirst for our blood. AncL 
perhaps, not without reason; for we, on our parts, woula - 
naye done the same had fortune given us the power. 
Wherefore, since the immortal gods have determined other- 
wise, and though I ought not to decline death; yet while I 
am free, while I am master of myself, I can, by a. death 
both honourable and easy, avoid the tortures and indignitiea 
which the enemy hopes to Inflict on me. Never will 1 sec 
Appius Claudius ana Gtuintus Fulvius pu&d up with the 
insolence of victory ; nor will I be draped in Chains through 
the city of Rome as a spectacle in their triumph, that I may 
afterward, either in a dungeon or tied to a stake, have my 
back mangled with stripes, and submit my neck to a Roman 
axe ; never will I see my native city demolished and reduced 
to ashes, nor the Campanian matrons and virgins dragged 
to violation. Alba, from whence they themselves sprung, 
they razed from the foundation, that no monument of their 
extraction or origin might exist. Can I believe that they 
will spare Capua, against which they are more violently 
incensed than against Carthage 1 Whosoever of yon, then, 
are disposed to yield to destiny, before they become speeta* 
tors of so many scenes of such horrid kmds, for these a 
banquet is prepared, aiMl ready this day, at my boose. 
When you snail have indulged plentifully m food and wise, 
the same cup that will be given to me shall ^o round. That 
cup will save our bodies from torture, our mmds fVom kksult, 
onr eyes and ears from the sight and hearing of all the 
cruelties and indignities that await the conquered. There 
will be persons in readiness to throw our lifeless bodies on 
a large pile kindled in the courtyard of the bouse. This 
way atone conducts us to death with honour and freedom. 
Our enemies themsoives will admire our courage, and Han^ 
«iba] will be con^fticed that the allies, whom he deserted 
and betrayed, were men of determined vahkiir." 

14. More appi^ved of the proposal contained in this speech 
of Viteus than had resolution to adopt it. The greater part 
of the senate conceiving hopes th^ the clemency of the 
Roman people, often experienced in former disputes, might 
be extended even to tneir (Sase, after passing a decree 
for that purpose, sent ambassadors to surrender Capua to the 
Romans. About twenty-seven senators followed Vibius 
YirlBs to his house ; where, after feasting with him, and, as 
fiur as thej^ could, b^iisblng ixom tbeir miiids, by wine, all 
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feelii!^ of the iQ^pcnding eril, they every one took the poi8(»L 
They then broke up the meeting, gave their hands, took the 
la^ embrace, condoling with one another on their own fall, 
aiLd that of their coontryi Some remained there, in order to 

• be bnmed together on one pile, and the rest retired to their 

• . several houses. Their veins were filled by the victuals and 
* wine ; which circumstance retarded the efficacy of the pioison 

in hastening death, so that most of them lingered through 
that whole night, and part of the next day : however, they 
» all expired before the ga.ies were opened to the enemy. On 
'■"tfire day following, the gate of Jupiter, which was opposite to 
the Roman camp, was opened by order of the procx)nsul, and 
through it marched in one legion, and two confederate 
squadrons, undier the command of Caius Fulvius, lieutenant- 
-general. His first care was to have all the arms and weapons 
m the city brought to him ; then, placing guards at all the 
gates, to prevent any one going or being conveyed out, he. 
secured the Carthaginian garrison, and ordered the Campa- 
nian senators to go into the camp to the Roman generals. 
On their arrival there, they were all immediately thrown 
into chains, and ordered to furnish the questors with an ac- 
count of what gold and silver they possessed. The gold 
amounted to seventy pounds weight, the silver to three thou- 
sand two hundred. Of the senators, twenty-five were sent 
to Gales, and twenty-eight to Teanum, to be kept in custody. 
These were the perstms who appeared to have been chiefly 
instrumental in bringing about tne revolt from the Romans. 
15. With respect to the punishment of the Campanian 
senate, Fulvius and Claudius could by no means agree. 
Claudius was inclined to favour their suit for pardon ; the 
opinion of Fulvius was more severe. Appius therefore pro- 
posed that the entire determination of that matter should be 
removed to Rome ; observing, that it was highly reasonable 
that the senate should have an opportunity of inquiring 
whether they had brought any of the I^tine confederates, or 
of the municipal towns, to take part in their designs, and 
whether they had bieen assisted by them in the war. Fulvius 
insisted that ** it would be to the last degree improper tha^ 
faithful allies should haiMs their miuds disturbed by dubious 
imputations, and be subjected to informers, who never scru- 
ple either what they say or do. Any inquiry of that kind 
therefore he was resolved to suppress and stifle." After this 
conversation they parted ; and Appius made no doubt that 
his colleague, though he spok» in this determined manner, 
would yet, in a case of sucn importance, wait for letters from 
" Rome. But Fulvius, apprehensive that his intention might 
be frustrated by thak very means, dismissed the officers at- 
tending at his pavilion, and ordered t^ military tribunes 
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and prefects of the allies to give notice to l%o thousand cho^ 
sen horsemen to be in readiness at the third trumpet. With 
this body of horse he set out in the night for Teaaum, and 
entering the gate at the first light, proceeded straight to the 
forum. The arrival of the horsemen haying caused im-* 
mediately a concourse of people, he ordered the Sidicinian 
magistrate to be summoned, and commanded him to bring* 
forth the Campanians whom he had in custody. AecorcU 
ingly they were all brought forth, beaten with rods, and be- 
^ headed. Prom thence he rode away at full speed to Gales ; 
where, when he had taken his seat on the tribunal, and the 
lictors were binding the Campanians to the stakes, a courier 
arriving in haste from Rome, deliyered him a letter from 
Caius Ualpumius, the pretor, and a decree of the senate in 
their favour. A murmur'immediately spread from the tri- 
bunal through the whole assembly, that the case of the Cam- 
panians was reserved for the cognizance of the senate. Ful- 
vius, suspecting this to be so, when he received the letter, 
thrust it unopened into his bosom, and commanded the<;rier 
to order the lictor to proceed in. his duty according to law. 
Thus those also who were at Cales suffered punishment. 
He then read the letter and the decree, when it could not ob- 
struct the business already finished, and which had been 
hurried on lest it might be obstructed. When Fulvius was 
rising from his seat, Taurea Jubellius, a Campanian, makinr 
his way through the middle of the city and of the crowd, 
called on him by name. Fulvius, wondering what his busi- 
ness with him might be, resumed his seat ; on which the 
other said, " Order me also to be put to death, that you may 
boast of having killed a braver man than yourself." Fulvius 
said that " the man had certainly lost his reason," and ob- 
served besides, that " if he were inclined to comply with his 
desire, he was now restrained by a decree of the sraate.^ 
Jubellius on this exclaimed : " Since, after seeing my coun- 
try reduced to captivity, after losing my friends and relations^ 
after having killed with my own hand my wife and children, 
to prevent their suffering any indignity, I am denied even 
the means of djring in the same manner with these my coun- 
trjrmen, let me seek from my owm resolution a deliverance 
from this detested life;" and then stabbing himself through 
the breast, with a sword which he had concealed under his 
garment, he fell lifeless at the general's feet. ^ 

16. Because not only the whole business relative to the 
punishment of th« Campafliai^ but also most of the other 
transactions in tlUit quarter, were conducted agreeably to 
the single judgment of Flaccus, seme writers affirm that 
Appius Claudius died before the surrender of Capua. They 
say, too, that this same Taurea neither came volunthrily to 
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Cales, nor died ff his own hand ; bat that while he was^ 
among the rest, tied to a stake, and because the expressions 
which he loudly vociferated could not be well heard, amid 
the noise of the erbwd, Flaccus had ordered silence to be 
made, and that then Tanrea uttered the words before men- 
tionea : ihat " he, a man of consummate valour, was to be 
'put Co death by one his inferior in courage !" that, on his 
sajring this, the crier, by order of the proconsul, pronounced 
aloud this order : " Lictor, apply the rods to the man of 
valour^ and on him first execute the law." Some writers 
anert also that he read the decree of the senate before he be- 
headed the prisoners: but because there was an expression 
annexed that, " if he judged proper, he should refer the bu- 
siness entire to the senate," he interpreted this as giving him 
authority to determine what he judged most conducive to 
the public good. From Gales he returned to Capua, and 
received the submission of Atella and Calatia. In these 
towns also, the persons who had been in the management 
of a Air^were punished. On the whole, eighty of the princi- 

Eal members of the senate were put to death, and about three 
undred Campanian nobles were thrown into prison. The 
rest, being sent into several of the cities of the Latine con- 
fiederates, to be kept in custodjr, perished by various means. 
The whole remaming muliitnae of Campanian citizens 
were ordered to be sold. How to dispose of the town and 
its territory remained to be ccmsidered: and here, many 
were of opmion that a city, so hostile in disposition, so near 
the Roman borders, and so formidably powerful, ought to be 
demolished. However, the consideration of immediate 
utility prevailed ; and, on account of the soil, which was 
well known to be endued with a fertility Qualifying it for 
every kind of cultivation, and beyond any other in Italy, the 
city was preserved, to be a kind of settlement of husMnd- 
men. For the purpose of peopling the same, all those of its 
former inhabitants who had not oecome citizens, together 
with the freedroen, dealers, and tradesmen, were ordered to 
remain ; the land and public buildings became the property 
of the Roman people. It was^ however, determined that 
Capua should have no other pnvilege of a city than the be- 
ing inhabited *, no system of civil polity, no assembly of a 
senate or commons, no magistrates ; for it was supposed that 
a multitude, without a public council, without a ruling head, 
participating in no common rights, would be incapable of 
forming designs in .concert: It was further ordained, that 
the administration of justice should be ednducted by a pre- 
fect, to be sent yearly fiom Rome. In this manner were the 
afbirs of Capua adjusted, with a policy in every particular 
commeadable. Severe and speedy punishment was inflict- 
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ed on the most guilty ; the popalace were di^sersed beyond 
all hope of return : but no passionate resentment was vented, 
in fire and devastation, on the unoffending houses and walls. 
There was impressed on the minds of all the allies an ad- 
vantageous opmion of Roman clemency, in the sparing of 
this very celebrated and opulent city, the demolition of 
which would have deeply afflicted, not only all Campania, 
but every state in its neighbourhood. This conduct extorted 
also from the enemy a lull acknowledgment of the power of 
the Romans to punish faithless allies : while they were con- 
vinced how utterly inadequate the ability of Hannibal was 
to afford them the protection engaged for. 

17. The attention of the senate being no longer necessary 
to the business of Capua, they decreed to Claadius Nero six 
thousand foot and three hundred horse, to be dkosen by him- 
self out of those two legions which he had commanded at 
that place, with a like number of foot, and eight hundred 
horse of the confederate Latines. This army he embarked 
at Puteoli, and carried over to Spain. When the fleet ar- 
rived at Tarraco, he disembarked the troops, hauled the 
ships on shore, and, to augment his numbers, armed the 
marines; then, marching to the river Iberus, and receiving 
the forces then with Titus Fonteius and Lucius Marcius, he 
proceeded towards the enemy. Hasdrubal, son of Hamil- 
car, was at this time encamped in Ausetania, at a place 
called the Black Stones, between the towns of niiturgi and 
Mentissa— a valley surrounded by hills and woods, the en- 
trances to which were seized by Nero. In order to extricate 
himself, Hasdrubal sent a messenger with the wand of 
peace, engaging that, if he were allowed to depart, he would 
entirely evacuate Spain. This proposal the Roman received 
' with joy. The Carthaginians tnen requested that a confer- 
ence might be held, in order to settle in writin^f the rules to 
be observed respecting the surrender of the citadels of the 
several towns, and the appointment of a dajr whereon the 
garrisons were to be withdrawn, removing without obstruc- 
tion every thing that belonged to them. This request beinj^ 
complied with, Hasdrubal gave orders that as soon as it 
should begin to grow dark, that part of his army least calcu- 
lated for expeditious movements, should get out of the defile 
as they were able : particular care, however, was taken that 
great numbers should not leave it at once, because a few 
-were more likely both to pass in silence, and unobserved by 
the enemy, and also to make their way through the narrow 
and difficult paths. Next day the commanders of it met ; 
but the whole of it was purposely wasted by Hasdrubal, in 
speaking and writing abundance of things perfectly imma- 
terial J and, consequently, the conference was postponed to 
•12 , 
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^the next He thus gained the' space of tke following ni|;fat 
also, to send out more of his troops, and even the next day 
did not conclude the business. In tnis manner several davs 
were passed in open^ debating on the conditions, and the 
nights in privately sending on the Carthaginians; so that 
when the greater part of his troops had got clear, his sin- 
cerity decreasing along with his tears, he reftised to abide 
by what he himself had proposed. And now almost the 
whole of the infantry had made their way oat of the defile, 
when, at the dawn of da^, a thick fog overspread both that 
and all the adjacent plams ; which Hasdrubal perceiving, 
sent to Nero to defer the conference un^il the next morning, 
alleging that this was a day on which the Carthaginians 
were prohibited by their religion from transacting any seri- 
ous business. Even this raised no suspicion of deceit. 
Hasdrubal, having obtained the indalgence he had demand- 
ed, instantly quitted the camp with his cavalry and elephants, 
and, without causing any alarm, gained a place of safety. 
About the fourth hour, the fog being dispersed by the sun, 
the day cleared up, and showed to the Romans the enemy's 
deserted camp. Then, at last, Nero became acquainted with 
Carthaginian perfidy, and was so provoked at having thus 
been duped, that he set out directly in pursuit of the retreat- 
ing enemy, determined to bring him to an engagement : but 
the other eluded all his endeavours. Some skirmishes, now- 
ever, took place between the rear of the Carthaginians and 
the advanced guard of the Romans. 

18. Meanwhile, those Spanish states which, after the late 
disaster, had abandoned the cause of the Romans, did not 
return to their alliance, but no others had lately deserted 
them. At Rome, since the recovery of Capua, the senate 
and people gave not more earnest attention to the afiairs of 
Italy, than to those of Spain ; they therefore determined to 
augment the army there, and to send a general to command 
it. But it was not so easy to agree on the person to be sent, 
as it was to perceive that extraordinary care ought to be em- 
ployed in the choice of one to be commissioned to such a 
charee, in which two most eminent commanders had fallen 
withm the space of thirty days, and where he was to supply 
the place of the two. Some named one, some another, until 
the resolution was at last adopted, of leaving it to the people 
in assembly to elect a proconsul tor Spain ; and the consuls 
accordingly proclaimed a day for the election. It had been 
expected, at first, that those who believed themselves quali- 
fied for such an important command, would become candi- 
dates; and the failure of this expectation renewed the afflic- 
tion of the public, for the seTere blow which they had sus- 
tained, and for the geaerkls whom they had lest. Under 
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tliis dejecdon of mind, almosUincftpable of formiiig a)ddg- 
ment on the state of things, the people, nevertheless, on the 
day of election, repaired to the field of Mars, where th6jr 
fixed their eyes on the magistrates, watching the countenan- 
ces of the several men of the greatest eminence, who only 
cast looks of perplexity one on another. And now, every 
one began with added sorrow to remark, that their afiairs 
were hopeless, and the cause of the public so desperate, that 
no one aared to accept the command in Spain ; when, on a 
sndden. Publius Cornelius Scipio, a son ot Publius, who was 
killed m Spain, being then about the age of twenty-four, 
went up to an eminence, from whence he could be seen, ana 
declared himself a candidate. The eyea of the whole as- 
sembly were instantly turned on him, ana universal accla- 
mations testified hopes and presages of prosperity and success 
to his commii^ion. Orders were given that they should im- 
mediately proceed to give their suffrages, when not only 
every century, without exception, but every individual, voted 
that Publius Scipio shonla have the command in Spain. 
When the business was finished, and the vehemence and 
ardour of their emotions had subsided, a sndden silence en- 
sued : and they now began to reflect on the strange manner 
in which they had acted, governing themselves rather by 
partial inclination than by judgment. His early age was 
the principal cause of their uneasiness; while some, at the 
same time, conceived terrible apprehensions from the for- 
tune attending his house, and even from his name. The 
two families he belonged to were then in mourning ; and he 
was to set out for a province where he must cariy on his 
operations between the tombs of his father and of his uncle. 
19. When he perceived that, after going through the busi- 
ness with such alacrity of zeal, the people were yet impress- 
ed with solicitude and anxiety, he summoned an assembly, 
and there enlarged on the subject of his years, on the com- 
mand intrusted to him, and the war to be carried on ; and 
this he did with such magnanimity and elevation of senti- 
ment, as to rekindle and renew the ardour which had sub- 
sided, and to fill the people with greater confidence than 
either the feith reposed in any human professions, or than 
reason, judging irom the most promismg state of afiairs, 
osnaily supplies : for Scipio was deserving of admiration, 
not only for real virtues, but also for a certain judicious 
method of displaying them to advantage, to which he had 
been trained from his youth. He generally represented ai^ 
matter which he wished to carrv with the multitude as recom- 
mended either by a vision in the night, or bv an admonition 
impressed on his mind by the gods ; whetner owing to the 
innuence of some kind of superstition in him, or with the 
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design of bringmg men to execute his orders and schemev 
'Without hesitation, as if they were directed by the responses 
of an oracle. To prepare their minds for this, he never 
transacted any business, public or private, from the very mo- 
ment of assuming the manly grown, without first gomg to 
the capitol, walking into the temple, and sitting there for 
some tmie : generally alone and in some retired spot. This 
custom, wnich was observed by him through the whole 
course of his life, made several people give credit to a 
notion which was then propagated either by his own con- 
trivance or by some unknown author, that he was of divine 
extraction ; like to the fable formerly told of Alexander the 
Qreat. The fict|bn went, that he was begotten by a huge 
serpent; in whichibrm the prodigy, it was said, had oeen very 
often seen in his mother's chamber, and on people's coming 
in, glided away suddenly, and disappeared. These miracu- 
lous stories he himself never discouraged, but rather artfully 
countenanced, neither contradicting any thing of the kind, 
nor absolutely affirming it. Many other remarkable incidents 
in respect of this youth, some real, and others fictitious, had 
procured for him a degree of admiration surpassing what 
was due to any human beinf ; and these were the motives 
which then induced the public to intrust him, at so xmripe 
an age, with the conduct of so momentous a business as that 
to which he had aspired. To the remains of the whole ar- 
my, still in Spain, and the forces carried thither from Futeo- 
li with Clauaius Nero, were added ten thousand foot and 
one thousand horse ; and Marcus Junius Silanus, propretor, 
was sent with him to assist in the management of affidrs. 
Thus, setting sail from Ostia, on the Tiber, with a fleet of 
thirty ships, which were all quinqueremes, and coasting 
along the shore of the Tuscan sea, the Alps, and the Gallic 
gulf; and then doubling the promontor3r of Pyrene, he dis- 
embarked his forces at Emporium, a city of Greeks, who 
came originallv from Phocaea. Thence, having ordered 
the fleet to follow, he marched bv land to Tarraco, and 
there held a convention of all the allies ; for, on the news of 
his arrival, embassies had poured in from every state of the 
province. Here he ordered the ships to be laid up on 
shore, after sending back four triremes of the Massihans, 
which had, out of respect, accompanied him from home. 
He then applied himself to giving answers to the embassies 
•f the several states, whose minds had been held in suspense 
hy the succession of so many various events; and this he 
performed with much dignity of spirit, resulting from a 
thorough confideivce in «his own abilities ; but, at the same 
time, not one presumptuous word fell from him, and, in 
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evenr thing wkich he said, there appeared at once the great- 
est elevation of sentiment, and the greatest candoor. 

90. Leaving Tarraco, he visited the several states of the 
allies, and the winter-qoarters of the army. Here he be- 
stowed much praise on the soldiers, for having, after all 
their sufferings, in two such dreadful disasters succeeding 
one another, still retained possession of the province, not 
allowing the enemy to derive any advantage from their suc- 
cess, bat excludine them entirely from the country on the 
hither side of the lDeras,and honourablv securing Uie safety 
of the allies. Marcius he kept near himself, and treatei 
with him on terms so highly honourable,, as plainly demon- 
strated that he feared nothing less than ih^ any one might 
•eclipse his own glory. Silanus then succeeded in the room 
of Nero, and the troops lately arrived went into winter- 
quarters. Scipio having, without loss of time, repaired to 
the places where his presence was requisite, and finished 
the business there to be d(me, returned to Tarraco. T^ 
enemy were by this time possessed with an opinion of Scipio 
not inferior to that entertained by his own countqrmen uul 
the ailles; and they felt, moreover, a kind of foreboding of 
vhat was to come, which Tthe less able they were to account 
for apprehensions of wfaicn no cause appeared) impressea 
the greater dread on their minds. They hadgonemto winter- * 

Suarters in different parts of the countrjr : Hiasdrubal. son of 
lisgo, at Qades, on the ocean ; Mago in the inland parts, 
the greatest part of his troops being stationed above the pass 
of Oastulo; and Hasdrubal, son of Uamilcar, in the nei^ 
bourhood oi Sagontum, on the banks of the Iberos. Towaids 
the end of that summer wherein Capua was taken, and 
Scipio came into Spain, a Carthaginian fleet, which wift 
called ov£r from Sicily to Tarentum to cut off the supplies 
of the Roman garrison in the citadel, shut up indeed every 
access to it by sea, but, by lying there too icmg, caused a 
«>cater scarcity among their friends than among the enemy : 
for the quantity of com that could be brought into the towa 
along the coasts, which were kept in awe, and through th^ 
ports, which were kept open by tne power of the Carthagin- 
ian fleet, was not equal to the consumption of the fleet i^ 
self, crowded as it was with a mixed multitude of people of 
every description; and while the garrison of the citadel,* 
being few in number, could support themselves out of the 
magazines previously formed without any importation, all* 
that could be brought in was too little to answer the demands 
of the Tarentines and the fleet. At last the fleet was sent 
away, which gave greater sati^action than its coming had 
done, but produced very liule relief to the scarcity ; for 
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when the naval force was removed, no more com could be 
brought in. 

21. Towards the close of this summer Marcus Marcellns 
having returned to Rome from his province of Sicily, the 
pretor, Caius Calpumius, assembled the senate in the tem- 
ple of Bellona, to give him audience. Here, after expatia- 
ting on the services which he had performed, and complain- 
ing in mild terms, not more on his own account than on that 
of his soldiers, that though he had completed all the business 
of the province, he had not been allowed to brinp^ home the 
•m^, he requested permission to enter the city in triumph. 
This occasioned a long debate, wherein it was urged on one 
side th^, after they had in his absence decreed a supplica- 
tion ana a thanki^ving to the immortal gods in his behalf, 
and for services nappily accomplished, the refusing him 
a triumph when he appeared to demand it would imply 
an inconsistency ; and, on the other, that, as they had de- 
^leed that he should give up the command of the army to a 
successor, (which kind of decree was never passed, unless 
Vhen waf still subsisted in the province,) there would be no 
less incon^stency in votine him a triumph, as if the war 
.were concluded, and while me troops, who could best testify 
whether he merited that honour or not, were in a distant 

' &oui|tty.- The matter was at length compromised, with a 
dtciee that he should enter the city in ovation. The ple- 
beian tribunes, by direction of the senate, proposed to the 
people the issuing of an order that Marcus Marcellns should 
enjoy the authority of a general during the day on which he 
sMild pass through Rome in ovation. On the day preced- 
ing that of his entrance, he triumphed on the Alban mount; 
ind, in his ovation, had great aoundance of spoils borne 
before him into the city. Together with a model, repre- 
naotingthe captured city of Syracuse, were carried in pro- 
otssion the catapnltas, balistas, and every other kin4 of engine 
naed in war. Likewise, the valuaUe omam^its collected by 
l^ir kings, at vast expense, during a long continuance o€ 
fiesLce ; abundance of wrought silver and brass ; furniture of 
variolic kinds; precious garments; and a great number of 
vemarkablv fine statues, with which kind of ornaments Sy- 
racuse had. abounded as much as any of the Grecian cities. 

* Sight elephants were also led in his train, as an emblem of 
•hi& victory over the Carthaginians; and what formed not 
'tht least attractive part of the show, he was preceded hv 

, Uosi^ the Syracusan, and Mericus the Spaniard, with 
downs of gold on their heads; the former of whom had 

fuided the Romans into Syracuse by night, the other had 
elivered Ihe island and its garrison into their hands. To 
both of these the freedom or the state was granted, and to 
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tBcb fivewhandred acres of land. The portion intended for 
Sosis was ordered to be given to him in the territory of Sv- 
racpse, oat of the estates which had belonged either to the 
kings or 4o the enemies of the Roman people, with any house 
that he shoald choose of those which had bielonged to per- 
sons punished according to the laws of war. Mericus, and 
the Spaniards who came oyer with him, were to have a 
•city and lands allotted to them, in some of those parts of 
Sicily which had revolted from the Romans : and Marcius 
Cornelius was commissioned to assign these to tliem 
wherever he should judge proper. Four hundred aerea of 
land in the same country were decreed to Belligeoes, by 
whose persuasions Mericus had been prevailed on to Mcade 
from the Carthaginians over to the Romans. After the de- 
parture of Marcellus from Sicily, a Carthaginian fleet land- 
ed eight thousand foot and three thousand Numidian horse, 
who were soon ioined by the Murganiians ; and their re- 
volt was followed by that of Uybla, and several other cities 
of less note. The Numidians, headed by Mutines, makine 
excursions through every part of the island, wasted with 
Are and sword the lands of those who were in alliance with 
Rome. Besides these untoward circumstances, the Roma* 
troops, being incensed partly because they had been U>t* ^ 
bidden to winter in towns, became very remiss in their 
duQr, and wanted rather a leader than inclination for a »•- 
tiny. In the midst of these difficulties the pretor, Marcus 
Cornelius, by sometimes soothing, sometimes reproving the 
soldiers^ brought them to a calmer temper, and also reduced 
to submission all the states which had revolted ; out of whidk * 
he assigned Murgantia to those Spaniards who were entitled 
to a citv and lands by the senate's decree. 

22. As both the consuls were employed in Che one province 
of Apulia, and as the danger to be apprehended from Hafir 
nibal and the Carthaginians was not diminished, they "were 
ordered to cast lots for Apulia and Macedonia as their prov- 
inces. Macedonia fell to Snlpicius, and he succeeded m xht 
room of Laevinus. Fulvius was called to Rome to preside 
at the elections : and, holding an assembly, the young«r Te- 
turian century, being the first to vote, named Titus Manlinfi^ ^ 
Torquatus and Titus Otacilius consuls. Manlius being ]^es- 
ent, a crowd gathered around him to offer their congratula- " 
tions, there being no doubt of the concurrence of the people. 
Surrounded as he was by a vast multitude, he went up jU} 
the consul's tribunal, requesting permission to say a few 
words, and that the century which nad voted might be called 
back. After the assembly had waited some time with impa^* 
tiepoe to know what he intended to require, he excused hunj 
aelf from accepting the office on account of the weakness of 
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his ^es ; observing that " it vould be shameless |(lref[tln|i| 
tkn m a pilot, or a general, ^rho was obliged to tMUisact Ifib 
owni^oper business by the help of other people's eyes^ to 
expect that the lives and fortunes of men shoultl be ^oamnt- 
Jkato his charge : wherefore he requested the consul to order 
the younger Veturian century to be called back to vote ahew, 
and to recollect, while they were electing consuls, the war 
Ihat subsisted In Italy, with the present exigences of the com-* 
mon wealth ; and that people's ears were scarcely yet relieved 
from the noise and tumult raised by the enemy, when a few 
months ago they lay close to the walls of Rome." Here he 
was interrupted by the century, who one and all cried oat 
that they Would not alter their vote. Torquatus then re- 
plied, " Should I become consul, neither shall I be able to 
endure yotir behaviour nor you my government : go- back,, 
then, and vote again ; and consider that there is a Carthagi- 
nian war subwsting in Italy, and that the leader of your ene- 
itiies is HannibalT* The century, then, moved by the au- 
thority of the man, and the murmurs of approbation express- 
ed by all around, besought Titus to summon the elder Veto- 
i4an century, as they wished to confer with persons dder 
tbtm themselves, ana to be directed by them in their ch<Mce 

• of consuls. The elder Veturian century was accordingly 
summoned, and time was allowed for the pthen to confer 

* with them, apart from the crowd, in the endosirrc of the vo- 
tevs. The elders said that there were three proper objects 
ibr their consideTaticHi, two of whom had already jmssed 

^ through a full course of j)uWic honours, Cluimus Fabiusand 
Marcus Marcelhis : that if they had a particular wish to elect 
a consul yet untried against the Carthaginians, there was 
Marcus Valerius Laevinus, who had conducted the war 
i^inst King Philip, both on land and sea. with extraordina- 
ry success. They accordingly consulted together react- 
ing those three ; and the eiders being dismiss^, the younger 
century proceeded to vote, Thpy named as consuls Marcus 
Claudius Marcellns, whose character then shone in fuH 
^lendour, in consequence of his glorious conquest of Sicily, 
and Marcus Valerius, both absent j^-and were followed by 

• all the rest of the centuries. Men may ridicule the admirers 

. of ancient times^ but I shall ever remain persuaded, that 
even though there should exist a tepublic of philosophers, 
such as speculative men are fond of rorming in imagmation. 
but which never was known, yet there could not be producea 
either a nobility of more solid judgment, and of more unam- 
bitious tempers, nor a populace guided by sounder moral 

* F"*^|5^*^» *^^» ^ere these of whom I speak. That a^een- 
tnjTr of young men should wish to consult their chiers cftlhe 
cboiee of a person to whom they were to intrust the govfnv' 
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llhen! ^y Aeir rote, appears indeed at present scarcely credi* 
blei but it is because, in the fashion of this age, even sons 
sligbt and disregard the cransel of their parents. 

23.'Tfce? then proceeded to the election of pretors; and 
Pablios Maniius Volso, Lucius Manlins Acidinns, Cains 
Lastorins, and Lucius Cincios Alimentus, were chosen. It 
. happened that, just as the elections were finished, an acconnt 
arrived that Titns Otacilius, whom the people would prob» 
^ly have appointed consul, in his absence, together with 
Titus Maniius, if the course of the election had not been in- 
terrupted, had died in Sicily. The games of Apollo had 
been celebrated the year before, and. on the proposal of the 
pretor Calpumius, that they should be performed this year 
also, a decree was made by the senate that they should be 
celebrated annually for ever. This year several prodigies 
were seen and reported. At the temple of Concord a statue 
of Victory, which stood on the summit of the roof being 
struck bv lightning, and shaken at its base, fell ana stuck 
among the ensigns of the goddess which were on the pedi* 
ment. From Anagnia ana Fregella reports were brought 
that a wall and some gates were by the like means thrown 
down ; that, in the forum of Sudertum, streams of blood mt 
for a whole day ; that a shower of stones fell at Eretum ; and 
that at Reate a mule had produced a foal. These prodigies 
were expiated with the greater victims ; the people were or- 
dered to perform a supplication of one day's continuance to 
avert the wrath of the gods, and the nine days' festival was 
solemnized. Several ofthe public priests died this year, and 
new ones were appointed in their places. In the room of*^ 
Marcus ^millus Numida,decemvirof religious affiiirs, was * 
substituted Marcus iEmilins Lepidus ; in the room of Mar- 
cus Pomponius Matho, pontiff, Cains Livius : and in the 
room of Spnrius Carvilius Maximus, augur» Marcus Ser- 
vilius. Because Titus Otacilius Crassus, who was a pontiff, 
died after the conclusion of ihe year, there was no nomina- 
tion of any person to his place. Caius Claudius, flamen of 
Jupiter, because he had committed some irregularity in the 
distribution of the entrails, resigned the office. 

24. About this time, Marcus Valerius Laevinus, after 
having first sounded the dispositions of the principal men in 
secret conferences, came with some light snips to a council 
of the ^tolians, which had been previously summoned for 
this purpose* Here, to convince them of the Nourishing 
state of the affairs of Italy and Sicily, he expatiated in high 
lei*is on the reduction of Capua and of Syracuse, adding, 
that " the Romans inherited, even from their earliest ances- 
tors, a constant disposition to study the interest of th6ir al- 
lies; some of whom they had admined into their state to* 
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equal privileges with themselves, and others were supporteJl 
by them in such situations that th^ chose rather to be alHes 
than fellow-cifirens : that the -filolians would be held by 
them in the higher degree of estihnation on account 'that 
they Wotlld be the first, of all the nations separated from 
them by the sea, who' united with them in friendship: that 
Philip and the Macedonians were troublesome neighbours : 
bitt that he had already broken their strength and spirits, and 
was determined to reduce them so low, that they snould n«t 
only evacuate those cities of which they had forcibly de- 
prived the ^tolians, but should find Macedonia itself an 
uneasy residence. As to the Acamanians, whose di«nem- 
berment from their body gave the iBtolians much concern, 
he engaged to replace them under the former charter of obe- 
dience to their authority and jurisdiction." These asser- 
tions and promises of the Roman general, Scopas, who was 
then pretor of the nation, and Donmachus, a principal man 
among the -fitolians, confirmed by their own atrthonty ; and 
therefore, with the less reserve, and greater assurance of 
gaining belief, eitolled the power and exalted reputation of 
ine Roman people. However, that which had the greatest 
influence was the hope of recovering Acamania* The par- 
ticulars Were accordmgly reduced to writing, on which they 
were to join in a treaty of alliance and friendship with the 
Roman peophs ; and a clause was added, that " if it was 
agreeable to their own wish, the Eleans and Lacedaemonians 
should be included on the same terms of friendship, and 
also Attains, Pleuratus, and Scerdilaedus." Attains was 
. king of Asia, the others of Thrace and Illyria. The terms 
of the treaty were, that " the -fitolians should immediately 
conunence war against Philip on land : that the Romans 
should assist them with not less than twenty ships of five 
lianks of oars : that, of all the cities that should be taken as 
far as Corcyra, beginning from iBtolia, the buildin"^ of 
every description, together with the lands thereunto belong- 
ing, should be the property of the -fitolians : all other booty, 
©rwhat kind soever, to be given up to the Romans : that the 
Romans should use their endeavours to secure to the iEtoli- 
ans the possession of Acamania: that, if the iBtolians 
ihotdd make peace with Philip, an article should be insert- 
ed in the treaty declaring it valid only on condition thai 
Philip should refrain from committing hostilities on the Re* 
mans, their allies, or any tmder their dominion: in like 
manner, if the Roman people should form an alliance with 
the kin^, that they should take care not to allow him a right 
of makmg war on the -fitolians and their allies." Such was 
the purport of the negotiation entered into by the abovc- 
•ikamed powers, two copies of which were made two yeais 
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«fter, and depo^d, one by tke Romans, in the capitol, and 
tbe other by the iBtolians^ al Olympia, that these consecra- 
ted records might bear evidences or its <;oDiests. This de- 
lay SLtQse from the JStolian ambassadors having been too 
ion? detained at Rome, which, howeve% wus no impediment 
to the business of the war ; for the ^tolians immediate^ 
commenced hostilities again^ Philip, wliiie Lsevinus at- 
tacked Zacynthus, a small island near the coast of ^tolia, 
which has one city of the same name with itself. This, ex- 
cepting the citadd, he reduced by storm ; and- taking from 
the Acamanians ^niadae and Nastis, put them into the 
hands of the JStolians. Judging that Philip was now suffi- 
cientljr embroiled in war with his neighbours to prevent his 
thinkmg of Italy, the Carthaginians, and his compact with 
Hannibal, he retired to Corcyra. 

25. Philip received the account of tbe defection of the 
^tolians at Pella, where he had fixed his residence for the 
winter. As he was to move his army into Qreece in the be- 
^ning of the next spring, he determined to strike terror 
^o>the Illyrians, and the cities in that quarter, in return for 
the alarms which they had caused to him, so that they should 
leave Macedonia unmolested during his absence : accord- 
ingly, he undertook a sudden expedition against the territo- 
ries of Oricum and Apollonian. The Apolionians who 
came out to meet him he compelled to fly with dismay into 
their city ; then, after ravaging the frontiers of lUyricum^ 
he pursued his route with the same degree of expedition into 
Pelagonia, where he took Sintia, a town belonging -to the 
Dardanians, and which would have afforded them a passage 
into Macedonia. Having finished this business with ail pos- 
sible speed, he turned his thoughts to the war which he had 
to mamtain against the ^tolians and the Romans in in- 
junction, and marched down through Pelagonia, Ljmcus, 
and Bottisea into Thessaly, in hopes that many of these state* 
might be prevailed on to join him in support of the war 
with the ^tolians. Leaving therefore at the narrow en- 
trance of Thessaly one of his generals, named Perseus, with 
four thousand soldiers to secure the pass against the ^to- 
lians, he went himself at tlie head or kis army, before he 
should be engaged by more important business, into Mace- 
donia, and thence into Thrace and Msedica. This nation 
had been accustomed, whenever they saw the king employed 
in a foreign war, and the kingdom left unguarded, to make 
incursions into Macedonia : he therefore set about wasting 
the country about Phragandae, and laid siege to Hie 6ity of 
Jamphorina, the capital and principal fortress of MaBd'ica. 
Scopa^, when he learned that tne king had gone into Thrace, 
aod was employed in carrying on war there, armed all the 
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yoanff men of Ae iEtolians, and prepared t^ carry hoslilities 
into Acamania. This nation, conscious of their inability to 
oppose him, seeing too that the cities of ^niadae and Nasus 
were already lost, and that they were besides threatened with 
an invasion by the Romans, formed a plan of action dicta- 
ted by passion rather than by prudence. Their wives, chil- 
dren, and all persons above (he age of sixty years, they sent 
away into the neighbouring states of Epirus: while all from 
fifteen to sixty bound themselves to each other by an oath to 
march against the enemy, and not to return home unless vic- 
torious; framing a dreadful execration on such of their 
countrymen as should receive into their city br house, or 
admit to their table or fireside, any one who had given way 
to the foe, or quilted his post in battle. They addressed also 
a most solemn obtestation, of the same purport, to the states 
with whom they had an intercourse ; beseeching at the same 
time the Epirotes to inter in one common tomb such of their 
men as should fall in battle, and to fix this epitaph over their 
graves : " Here lie the Acamanians, who dieci fig-hting in 
defence of their country, against the violence and injustice 
of the ^tolians." With minds highly inflamed by these and 
such like means, they encamped in the extreme border of 
their country, on the side where they expected the enemy ; 
an'tt by the despatches which they sent to Philip, representing 
the great danger that threatened them, obliged him to drop the 
prosecution of the designs in which he was engaged, although 
Jamphorina had already capitulated, and all his affairs were 
in a prosperous train. The enterprise intended by the ^to- 
lians was postponed, first on their hearing of the association 
entered into by the Acarnanians; and, afterward, on the 
news of Philip^s approach, which made them even draw back 
into the interior parts of their own country. Philip, how- 
ever, though he had hastened by long marches to prevent the 
licamanians being overwhelmed, yet did not aavance fur- 
ther than Pios, whence, on hearing that the ^tolians had 
retired from Acamania, he also removed to Pella. 

26. Early in the spring Lsevinus set sail from Corcyra, 
and, doubling the cape of Leucate, came to Naupactum, 
whence he sent notice that he was proceeding to Ajiticyra, 
in order that Scopas and the iBtolians might be there to 
join him. Antic3rTa stands in Locris, on the left hand on 
entering the Corinthian gulf, and the march thither by land 
is short, as is the passage by sea, from Naupactum. In 
about three days after this, the siege of that town was com- 
menced by the combined forces ; but the attack on the side 
next the sea was the more difficult to be withstood, because 
there were on board the fleet engines and machines of every 
sort ; and, besides, the assailants were Romans. In a few 
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dajTS, therefore, the dt^ capitulated, and was gi^en up to 
the ^tolians. The ^11, according to compact, fell to the 
Romans. Here Lsevinos received a letter, acquainting him 
that hfi had been declared consul in his absence, and that 
Publias Sulpicios was coming to succeed him in the com- 
mand of the fleet. But he was seized by a tedious sickness, 
which delayed his return to Rome longer than any one 
wished. Marcus Marcellas, entering on the consulship on 
the ides of March, [A. U. C. 542. B. C. 210,] held on the 
same day a meeting of the senate, merely for form's sake, 
for he declared that '* he would introduce nothing respecting 
the state of the commonwealth, or the distribution of the 
provinces, in the absence of his colleague. That he under- 
stood that there were great numbers of Sicilians in the 
neighbourhood of the ciiy. at the country houses of persons 
who wished to depreciate his character ; and, so far was he 
from hindering an open publication of the charges fabrica- 
ted and circulated by his enemies, that he would have given 
them instantly an opportunity of laying such char^^es before 
the senate, were it not that they pretended some kmd of fear 
to speak of a consul in the absence of his colleague. That, 
however, when Laevinus arrived, he would certainly suffer 
no business to be transacted before the Sicilians were in- 
troduced to an audience of the senate. That Marcus Cor- 
nelius had made a kind of levy through all Sicily, for the 
purpose of sending to Rome the greater number of com- 
plaints against him ; and that the same person, with a view 
to injure his reputation, had by letters filled the city wiA 
false representations of war still subsisting in Sicily.** The 
consul's behaviour on that day made people conceive a good 
opinion of the moderation of his temper. He then adjourned 
the senate, and it was expected that there would be almost 
a total suspension of every kind of business until the return 
of the other consul. Want of employment, as- usual, gave 
occasion to various murmurs among the populace; they 
made great complaint of •* the length of the war; of the de- 
vastation of the cotmtry by Hannil»l on all ddes of the city; 
of Italy being exhausted by levies of men, and of the loss 
of armies liappening almost every year ; of consuls 1)eing 
jiow elected, Wno, both of them, had a passion for war; men 
too enterprising and daring, who, in a time of profound 
peace, were capable of exciting quarrels, and therefore there 
was the less reason to expect that, during the actual exist- 
ence of hostilities, they would sfllow .the public time to 
1)reaihe." 

27. These discourses were interrupted by a fire which 
•broke out near the forum, in the night preceding the festi- 
val of Minerva.\ Seven shops, where five were afterward 
^ n2 
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bnilf, and the banfeing-houses, which are now called the 
New Banks, were in flames, in several plapes at once. 
Next, the private buildings were consumed, (for the public 
halls were not then there,) with the prison, called the Ctuar- 
ry, and the fish-market, also the old palace of King Numa. 
With difficulty the temple of Vesta was saved, principally 
bv the activity of thirteen slaves, who were afterward par- 
chased for the public, and discharged from servitude. The 
fire raged during a night and a day. There was no doubt 
of its being caused by human means, the flames blazing 
out at the same moment, and at considerable distances. 
The consul, therefore, by direction of the senate, published 
a proclamation, that whoever discovered the persons that 
had occasioned the same, such discoverer should receive as a 
reward, if a freeman, a sum of money, if a slave, his liberty. 
Induced by this, a slave belonging to the Campanian family 
of the Calavii, by name Mannus, gave information, that 
" his masters, and five other young Campanian noblemen, 
whose parents had been beheaded by duintus Fulvius, were 
the perpetrators of the deed, and that they would effect the 
like destruction in various places, if they were not put into 
confinement." On this they were taken into custody, as 
were also their slaves. At first they spoke with scorn of 
the informer and his discovery : they said " he had run 
away from his masters, in consequence of having been 
chastised the dav before with a whipping ; and. In a fit of 
resentment and folly, had forged this charge, on the ground 
of an event merely accidental." But, when they were 
brought face to face with their accuser, and the instruments 
of their villanv began to be examined by torture, in the 
middle of the forum, they all confessed their guilt ; and the 
masters, and their slav6s who were privy to the design, 
were punished as they deserved. The informer received 
his liberty and twenty thousand asses.* The consul Laevi- 
nus, as he passed by Capua, was surrounded by a multi- 
tude of the Campanians, who besought him, with tears, to 
give them permission to go to Rome, there to entreat the 
senate to suffer themselves to be moved at length with com- 
passion ; and not to carry resentment so far as to their utter 
ruin, nor let the whole race of Campanians be extirpated 
by Q.uintus Flaccus. Flaccus declared that "he had no 

Sersonal quarrel whatsoever with the Campanians; a pub- 
c and hostile enmity he certainly had, and should retain 
as long as he knew them to harbour the same sentiments 
towards the Roman people. There was not on earth," he 
said, " any race, or any state that bore a more inveterate 

* 642. lU. Sd 
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hatred to the Roman name. The reason of his keeping 
them confined within the walls was, that when any of them 
contrived to get oat, they roamed aboat the country like 
wild beasts, tearing and staying whatever fell in their way. 
Some had fled to join Hannibal, others were gone to set 
Rome on fire, and the consul would find, in the half-burnt 
forum, the traces of Campanian villany. An attempt had 
been made even on the temole of Vesta, on the sacred fire, 
and the fatal pledge of the Roman empire* deposited in her 
shrine. For nis part, he could by no means think it safe to 
allow the Campanians to enter the walls of Rome." Lsevi- 
nus, however, ordered the Campanians to follow him thither ; 
having first made them bind themselves by an oath to Flac- 
cus to return to Capua on the fifth day after receiving an 
answer from the senate. Surrounded by this train, and fol- 
lowed also by the Sicilians and ^tolians, who came out to 
meet him, he proceeded to Rome, bringing into the city, as 
accusers of two men, whose characters l^d been rendered 
illustrious by the conquest of two very celebrated cities, 
the parties whom they had vanquished in war. However, 
both the consuls proposed, first to the consideration of the 
senate, the state of the commonwealth, and the disposal of 
theprovinces. 

2o. LsBvinus then made a report of the state of Macedonia 
and Greece, of the ^tolians, Acamanians, and Locrians, and 
of the services which he himself had performed there, on 
land and sea ; acquainting them that " Pnilip, who came with 
an army against the ^tolians, had been driven back by him 
into Macedonia, and had retired into the interior parts of 
his kingdom ; and that the legion might be brought home^ 
from thence, the fleet being sufiicient to prevent any attempt' 
of the king on Italy." This part of the ousiness which res- 
pected himself and the province where he had commanded, 
he went through alone : the questions relative to the distri- 
bution of the provinces were put by both consuls jointly. 
The senate decreed that " Italy and the war with Hannibal 
should be the province of one of the consuls ; that the other 
should have tne command of the fleet lately under that of 
Titus Otacilius ; and, in conjunction with the pretor, Lucius 
Cincius, the government of Sicily." The two armies de- 
creed to them were those then in Etruria and Gaul, consist- 
ing of four legions. The two city legions of the former 

* This was the famous Palladium^ said to haye been brou^^ht hj 
JBoeas from Trov, and preserved with most religious care in the tern* 
pie of Vesta. What it was, so sacredly was it Icept irom the public ere, 
no o»e ever certainly knew ; supposing it, however, to have resembled 
the one stolen by Diomed and Ulysses, as mentioned by Binon in the 
JEneid, then it must have been an image of Hinezva, aniMd. 
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year were ordered to be sent into Etruria; the two lately 
under the command of the consul Snlpicios into Gaul ; and 
Gaul, with these legions, to be governed by such persons as 
the consul who had the province of Italy should appoint. 
Caius Calpurnius, being continued in command for a year 
after the expiration of his pretorship, was sent into Etruria. 
Capua was appointed the province of Cluintus Fulvius, 
whose command was also prolonged for a year. An order 
was made, that the numbers both of the native and allied 
troops should be reduced, so that out of two legions should 
be tormed one, containing five thousand foot and three 
hundred horse, and that those men shoul.d be discharged 
who had served the greatest number of campaigns ; but that 
in each legion of the allies there should be left seven thou- 
sand foot and three hundred horse ; and that in discharging 
the old soldiers, the same rule should be observed respecting 
the length of their services. With regard to Cneius Fulvi- 
us, consul of the last year, no alteration was made, either in 
his province Apulia, or in the army under his command ; 
only he was continued another year in authoritv. Publius 
Sulpicius, his colleague, was ordered to disband, his whole 
force, ejccepting the marines ; as was Marcus Cornelius, as 
soon as the consul should arrive in the province. To the 
pretor, Lucius Cincius, for the defence of Sicily, were 
assigned the troops of Cannae, equivalent to two legions. 
To the pretor, Publius Manlius Volso, were allotted, for the 
service of Sardinia, the same number of legions which Lu- 
cius Cornelius had commanded in the same province the year 
before. The consuls were ordered to raise legions for the 
city, but not to oblige any man to enlist who had served in the 
armies of Marcus Claudius, Marcus Valerius, or Cluintus 
Fulvius : and the number of Roman legions to be employed 
duringthat year was fixed at twenty-one. 

29. When the senate had passed these decrees, the consuls 
cast lots for the provinces. Sicily and the fleet fell to Mar- 
cellus; Italy, with the war against Hannibal, to Lsevinus. 
This decision, as if Syracuse were now a second time taken, 
struck the Sicilians, who stood within sight of the consuls, 
wailing till the lots were drawn, with such dismay, that their 
bitter lamentations and mournful expressions of grief, at- 
tracted the eyes of all present, and afforded afterward 
much matter of discourse : for they went round to each of 
the senators, dressed in mourning, and affirming that " they 
were resolved to abandon, not only each his native state, but 
all Sicily, if Marcellus should come thither again as governor. 
Formerly, when they had deserved no harsh treatment at 
his hands, he had been implacable in his resentment towards 
*hem ; to what lengths then might not his anger now carry 
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him, when he knew that they had come to Rome with com- 
plaints against him ? Better would it be for that Island to be 
oaried under the fires of £tna, <5r sunk in the s^, than to be 
delivered over as it were to execution at the will of an ene- 
my.'' These complaints of the Sicilians, after being at first 
carried about to the houses of the nobility, and canvassed in 
frequent conversations, which took rise either from compas- 
sion to the Sicilians, or ill-will to Marcellos, made their way 
even into the senate. A requisition was there made to the 
consuls, that the senate should be consulted on an ex- 
change of provinces. To this Marcellus answered that 
" thoa^h the Sicilians had been already heard by the senate, 
his opinion might still be different ; but in order that no one 
should be able to say that these people were curbed by fear, 
or restrained from uttering their complaints with freedom 
against a man to whose power the^ were soon lo be subject ; 
in the present state of things, if his colleague had no objec- 
tion, he was ready to change his province." He warmly 
entreated them " not to prejudge the depending cause by the 
interposition of anv decree : for since it would be unjust to 
^ive nis colleague his choice of a province without putting 
It to the lot, how much greater would be the iniustice, nay, 
the indignity, if that which he had obtained by lot were 
transferred to the other 1" Accordingly the senate, after de- 
claring what was their wish, without passing a decree ad- 
journed, and the consuls between themselves made an ex«> 
change of provinces. Thus did fate, impending over Mar- 
cellos, drag him, as it were, within the sphere c^ Hannibal ; 
that he who had been the first Roman commander who 
ravished from that general a large portion of his glory, by 
defeating him in battle, might be the last who contributed, by 
his fall, to the aggrandizement of the same man's reputa- 
tion ; and this at a time when the events of the war in gen- 
eral were particularly favourable to the side of the Romans. 
30. When the provinces were exchanged, the Sicilians 
were introduced into the senate, where they expatiated, in 
many words, on the unalterable attachment of King Hieroto 
the Roman people, assuming merit from thence to them- 
selves and their nation. " As to the tvrants, Hieronjrmus, 
and, after him, Hippocrates and Epicvues, they themselves 
had ever detested them," they said, " for many reasons, but 
particularly for taking part with Hannibal against the Ro- 
mans. For this cause tiieronymus was put to death by the 
principal young men of the nation, authorized, in a manner, 
by the public voice. Seventy of their youths, of the highest 
distinction, had conspired, on the same account, to kill Hip- 
pocrates and Epicydes, but were disappointed of the support 
which they expected from Marcellus, by a delay in the 
bringing up of his army to Syracuse at the time agreed on ; 
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so that their design being discovered, they were all pul to 
death by the tyrants. Even the tyrannical usurpation of 
Hippocrates and Epicydes owed its beginning to the cruelly 
practised by Marcellds in the sacking of Leontini. The 
principal Syracusans, alarmed at this, never ceased afler^^ 
ward imploring Marceilus^ and promising to deliver the 
city into nis hands at any time that he chose to appoint : 
but his wish was to take it bv assault. Finding, however, 
after every effort which couldi be made on land or sea, that 
this was impracticable, he chose to depend on Sosis, a bra- 
zier, and Mericus, a Spaniard, for puttmg him in possession 
of Syracuse, rather than on the first men of the city, whd 
had so often, to no purpose, voluntarily made the same offer j 
in order no doubt that he might have the more plausible ex-i 
cuse for plundering and massacring the oldest allies of the 
Roman people. If the defection to Hannibal had been the 
act, not of Hieronymus, but of the senate and people of Sy- 
racuse ; if the body of the Syracusans, and not their tyrants, 
Hippocrates and Epicydes, who held them in subservience 
to tneir will, had shut the gates against Marcellus ; if they 
had waged war against the Roman people with the animosi- 
ty of Carthaginians, to what greater length could Marcellus 
have carried hostilities than ne did, unless he were to de- 
molish the city? He certainly left nothing at Syracuse ex- 
cept the walls and empty houses, while tne temples were 
broken open and pillaged, and from which the ornaments of 
the gods, and even the gods themselves, had been carried 
away. Many were stripped of their whole possessions, so as 
not to have remaining, from the wreck of their fortunes, 
even the naked soil, out of which they might support them- 
selves and their families. Wherefore they besought the 
conscript fathers to order restoration to be made to the 
owners, if not of all their property, at least of such part of it 
as could be found and claimed on proof." When they had 
uttered their complaints in this manner, and were ordered 
by Lsevinus to withdraw from the senate-house, that the 
members might deliberate on the subject of their demands : 
" No," said Marcellus, " let them stay, that I may answer in 
their hearing, since, conscript fathers, such are the terms on 
which we serve in your wars, that the parties whom we 
conquer by our arms are to become our prosecutors, and two 
cities, taken this year, are to prosecute their captors—Capua, 
Pulvius, and Syracuse, Marcellus." 

31. The deputies being brought back into the senate- 
house, the consul then said : *' Conscript fathers, I am not so 
unmindful of the majesty of the Roman people, and of the 
high office with which I am invested, as that I should, while 
bearing the dignity of a consul, appear as a defendant to 
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amifeer charges made by Greeks, if tlie subject of the present 
inquiry were merely respecting misconduct on my part. 
But the question is, not what I have done, but rather wh^t 
those men deserved at my hands ; for, if they were not our 
enemies, I should be equally blameable for injuring Syracuse 
now, as when Hiero was alive. But, if they renounced our 
alliance, attacked our ambassadors with violence and arms, 
shut the gates of their city, and called in an army of Cartha- 
ginians to defend it against us ; who can think it unreason- 
able that men who committed hostilities should have suffer- 
ed them in turn 1 I rejected the offers of the i)rincipal Sy- 
racusans to give me possession of the city, it is true ; I 
chose rather to confide, in a case so important, solely in 
Sosis, and the Spaniard Mericus. You are not the meanest 
of the Svracusans, since you object meanness to others. 
Now, is there one among you, whoever promised to open 
the gates to me, or to admit my armed troops into the city 1 
You execrate and abhor those who did ; and do not, even 
here, abstain from reviling them : so far is it from being 
fact, that yourselves would have done the same. The low 
condition of the persons employed, which these men make a 
matter of reproach, shows, conscript fathers, how ready I 
was to listen to the offers of any man who was willing to 
exert himself in the service of our state. Before I com- 
menced the siege of Syracuse, I tried to effect a restoration 
of tran(juillity, at one time by sending ambassadors, at an- 
other tmie, by going myself to treat on the subject ; and, 
afterward, when they neither scrupled to offer violence to 
my ambassadors, nor would give any answer to myself in 
a personal interview with their leaders at the gates, I then, 
aixer surmounting many difficulties on land and sea, at 
len^h look Syracuse by force of arms. Of the consequences 
which befell them on the capture of their city, they might 
with more propriety complain to Hannibal and the Cartha- 
ginians, ana to their companions in defeat, than to the senate 
of the nation which conquered them. Conscript fathers, if 
I* had intended to deny that Syracuse was i)lundered, I 
would never have decorated the city of Rome with its spoils. 
As to what I, in capacity of a conqueror, either took from 
individuals, or bestowed on any, I am fiiUy confident that I 
acted in those respects agreeably both to the laws of war 
and to the deserts of each. That you ratify these proceed- 
ings, conscript fathers, concerns the interest of the republic 
more than that of mine. My duty has been discharged with 
honour ; but it is of importance to the commonwealth that 
you do not, by rescinding my acts, render other commanders 
in future remiss. And now, conscript fathers, as you have 
heard both the Sicilians and me face to face, we will retire to- 
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gether from your house, that the senators may in mycb- 
sence deliberate with the greater freedom." The Sicilians 
were accordingly dismissed, and he went away to the capi- 
tol to enlist soldiers. 

32. The other consul then required the determination of 
the fathers respecting the demands of the Sicilians; on 
which a long and warm debate ensued. A great part of the 
senate, adopting an opinion introduced by Titus Manlius 
Torquatus, declared that " in their judgment the war ought 
to have been waged against the tyrants, who were equal^ene- 
mies to the Syracusans and to the Roman people ; that the 
city ought to have been recovered by treaty, not taken Ijy 
force ; and, when recovered, should have been re-established 
in freedom under its ancient laws^ and not subjected to the 
calamities of war, after having been long harassed under a 
wretched slavery. In the contests between the tyrants and 
the Roman general, the prize proposed to the conqueror had 
been utterly destroyed^ a city or the greatest beauty and fame, 
formerly tne granary and treasury of the Roman people ; 
one by whose generosity and munificence the republic had, 
on many occasions of difficulty, and lately, in the present 
Carthaginian war, been assisted, honoured, and adorned. 
If Bling Hiero, that most faithful friend to the interests of the 
Roman empire, were to rise from the shades, with what face 
could either Syracuse or Rome be shown to him 1 When , after 
beholding bis native city in its plundered and half-demolished 
state, he should, on coming into Rome, see at the entrance of 
it, almost in the very gates, the spoils of his own country V 
Although these, and many such warm expressions, tending 
to disparage the character of Marcellus, and excite compas- 
sion for the Sicilians, were uttered by the members, yet the 
senate, through their regard for Marcellus, pursued a milder 
course in forming their decree ; the purport of which was, 
that ** all acts done by him in his administration of the war, 
and after his final success therein, should bf deemed valid. 
In respect of the time to come, the senate wotild take care of 
the concerns of Syracuse, ana would give a charge to the 
consul Lacvinus to promote the prosperity of that city, as fhr 
as could be done without detriment to the commonwealth.** 
Two senators were sent to the capitol to desire the consul to 
come back to the senate-house ; and, the Sicilians also being 
called in, the decree was read. The deputies, after receiving 
assurances of kindness, were dismissed ; and they then threw 
themselves at the feet of the consul Marcellus, beseeching 
him to pardon the expressions which they had used, for the 
purpose of procuring pity and relief of their misfortunes, and 
to receive them and the city of Syracuse into his protection 
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tad patronage. The consul returned a mild answer, and 
fUsmjssed them. 

33. The senate next gave audience to the Campanians, 
who spoke in a more piteous strain, bat had a more difficalt 
t^use to plead ; for neither could they deny that they had 
Reserved the punishments inflicted, nor were there tyrants 
in the case, on whom they could transfer the guilt. They 
only alleged that they had suffered enoug^h of punishment, 
in so many senators tieing taken off by poison, and so many 
hy the executioner. That, ** of their nobles, only a few re* 
mained alive, whom neither consciousness of crime had 
-driven to acts of despair, nor the resentment of their con- 
Kiueror condemned to death; who, in behalf of themselves 
•and their families, prajred for liberty, and some portion of 
their property; being citizens of Rome, and most of them 
closely connected there in affinities and near relationships, 
an consequence of the frequent intermarriages which took 
place during a long series of years." They were then or- 
dered to withdraw, and the senators were for some time in 
•doubt whether Cluintus Fulvius should not be called home 
£rom Capua^ (for the other proconsul, Claudius, had died 
after the taking of the place,) in order that the matter might 
t>e discussed in the presence of the commander, as had been 
done in the case of Marcellus and the Sicilians. But after- 
ward, seeing in the house Marcus Atilius, and Flaccus' 
l)rother, Caius Fulvius, who had been lieutenant^enerals 
under him ; also Cluintus Minucius and Lucius Veturius 
Philo, who had held the same commission under Claudius, — 
men who had been present at every transaction ; and t>eing 
imwilUng either to recall Fulvius from Capua, or to delay 
the Campanians by an adjournment, they desired to hear the 
.sentiments of Marcus Atilius Regains, whom they deemed 
superior in judgment to any of the rest who had been at 
Oapua ; and he spoke to this effect : ** I recollect attending the 
consuls, in council, after the reduction of Capua, when in- 
iquiry was 'made whether any of the Campanians had de- 
served well of our state ; when it was discovered that two 
women had done so, Yestia Oppia, a native of Atilla, resi- 
dent in Capua, and Fancula Cluvia, formerly a courtesan : 
the former having daily offered sacrifice for the safety and 
success of the Roman people, the latter having secretly con- 
veyed food to the starving prisoners. But it was at the same 
time found that the disposition of all the rest of the Campa- 
nians towards us was precisely that of the Carthaginians ; 
yet those beheaded by Fulvius were not the most criminal 
among them, but the most eminent in rank. How the sen- 
ate can determine on the case of the Campanians, who are 
Roman citizens, without an order of the people, 1 do not see. 
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This rule was observed by our ancestors, in respect of the 
revolted Satricans, and measures were taken that Marcus 
Antistius, plet>eian tribune, should first propose, and the 
commons pass, an order empowerinc the senate to decide 
finally in the affair of that people. My opinion therefore is, 
that application be made to the tribunes of the commons, that 
one or more of them may propose to the people an order au- 
thorizing us to determine concerning the Campanians." By- 
direction of the senate, Lucius Atuius, a plebeian tribune, 
made the proposition accordingly in these words : " Concern- 
ing all the Campanians, Atellans, Calatians, Sabatians. who- 
have surrendered themselves to Fulvius, proconsul, ana sub- 
mitted to the power and dominion of t$e Roman people f 
also concerning whatsover they may have ^ven up, whether 
land, city, divine or human property ; with respect to all 
these things, I ask you, Roman citizens, what you choose 
should be done Y* Tne commons passed this order : " What- 
soever the senate, being first sworn, or the majority of it» 
members then present, may determine, that we will and 
order." 

34. In pursuance of this order of the people the senate 
took the business into consideration ; and, in the first place, 
restored to Oppia and Cluvia their liber^ and effects, with 
directions, that " if they wished to ask anv other reward 
from the senate, they shouJd come to Rome." Separate de- 
crees were passed respecting the several families of the 
Campanians, all of which it would be useless to enumerate* 
The properties of some were ordered to be confiscated f 
themselves^ their wives, and children, to be sold, excepting 
such of their daughters as had been placed in marriage 
before they came into the power of the Roman people. 
Others were ordered to be kept in close confinement, and 
their cases to be considered at a future time. They also 
made distinct estimates of the possessions of others, in order 
to determine whether they should be forfeited or not. They 
voted that all the cattle seized, except the horses ; all the 
slaves, except ^rown-up males ; and every thing which did 
not appertain to the soil, should be restored to the owners. 
They ordered that all the Campanians, Atellans, Calatians, 
and Sabatians, exclusive of those who, themselves or their 
parents, were then among the enemy, should be free; with 
the restriction that none of them should be capable of be- 
coming a Roman citizen, or a Latine confederate ; and that 
none of those who had been in Capua while the gates were 
shut should remain beyond a certain day in the city or ter- 
ritory thereof They voted that a place of habitation should 
be assigned to those people beyond the Tiber, and not con- 
tiguous to it : that such as had neither been in Capua during 
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the war, nor in any Campanian city which had revolted 
from the Roman people, should be removed to the other side 
of the river Liris, next to Rome ; and those who had come 
over to the Romans before £Umnibal came to Capaa, to the 
hither side of theValtnmns: that none of them should have 
land or house nearer to the sea than fifteen miles : that, as 
to those who should be transplanted to the farther side of the 
Tiber, neither themselves nor their posterity should pur- 
chase or possess property in any other place than in the 
Yeientian, Sutrian, or Nejpetian territories ; nor should any 
possess a greater extent or ground than fifhr acres: that the 

I property of all the senators, and of those who had held pub- 
ic employments at Capua, Atella, or Calatia, should be sold 
at Capua ; but that the men of free condition, who, accord- 
ing to the order passed, were likewise to be set up to sale, 
should be sent to Rome. The images and brazen statues, 
which were said to have been taken from the enemy, whether 
they were sacred or private property, they left to the disposal 
of the college of pontifis. They then dismissed the Campa- 
nians, whose distress and affliction were increased by these 
determinations beyond what they had felt at their coming 
to Rome, and who exclaimed no longer against Fnlvins's 
cruelty towards them, but against the ngorous severity of the 
gods, and their own accursed fortune. 

35. After the Sicilians and Campanians were dismissed, 
a levy of troops was made ; and, as soon as that was fin- 
ished, the busmess of procuring a supply of rowers for the 
fleet came under consideration. As there was neither a suf- 
ficiency of men for this purpose, nor any money, at that 
time, m the treasury to purchase or pay them, the consuls 
published an edict, that private persons should, as on for- 
mer occasions, in proportion to tneir fortunes and stations, 
supply rowers witn pay and subsistence for thirty dstys. 
This edict caused such loud murmurs and such ill-humour 
among the people, that a leader, rather than matter, was 
wanting to produce an open insurrection. It was said that 
"the consuls, after they had done with the Sicilians and 
Campanians, had taken the Roman commons in hand to 
harass and ruin them : that, after being exhausted by pay- 
ing taxes for so many years, they had nothins left but land, 
and that naked and waste. Their houses the enemy haa 
burned ; the slaves, who ought to till the ground, the state 
had taken away, sometimes purchasing them for soldiers at 
a trifling price, at others ordering them to serve as rowers. 
If any one had a little silver or brass, he was obliged to part 
with it to pay rowers and the yearly duties. As to them- 
•selves, no authority, no force, could compel them to give 
what they had not. The consuls might sell their goods, and 
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rent their cruelty on their persons, Which were all that re^ 
xnalned: nor had they any thing: wherewith they could even 
redeem or save themselves from such treatment'' These 
discontented expressions were uttered, not in private, but 
openly in the forum, and in the presence of the consuls 
themselves, by immense multitudes that stood around them; 
nor were the consuls able, either by reproof or consolation, 
to pacify them. It was at length determined to give them 
three dajrs to consider of these matters: and this time they 
themselves employed in procuring information, and con- 
triving the best mode of proceeding. On the following day 
they held a meeting of the senate on the subject of a supply 
of rowers, and after using many arguments to show that 
the remonstrances of the commons were but reasonable^ 
they changed the tenor of their discourse so far as to say, 
that " this burden, whether reasonable or unreasonable, must 
be imposed on the private citizens. How could the fleets be 
otherwise manned, as there was no money in the treasury; 
and, without fleets, how could Sicily be kept in obedience. 
Philip be kept out of Italy, or the coasts of Italy protected V* 
36. In circumstances of such extreme perplexity delibera- 
tion was of little avail, and a kind of torpor possessed men'a 
faculties, until the consul Lsevinus adaressed them thus: 
" As the magistrates in point of dignity precede the senate, 
and the senate the people, so ought they to take the lead in 
undergoing every thing burdensome and difiicult. When 
you wish to enjoin any task on inferiors, if you impose 
the same duty on yourself and your connexions, you will 
find those inferiors the more ready to obey. Nor is an ex- 
pense deemed heavy, when people see those of the highest 
ranks take on themselves more than their proportion of it. 
Do we wish, then, that the Roman people should have a 
fleet, and the means of e<^uipping it 1 Tnat private citizens 
should, without murmurmg, supply rowers 1 Let us en- 
force the edict first on ourselves. Let us, senators, lodge 
to-morrow in the public treasury all our ^Id, silver, and 
coined brass ; each reserving of the gold, nngs for himself, 
his wife, and children, and a bulla for his son ; and he who 
has a wife and daughters, an ounce wei^t for each, out of 
the silver; and fbr those who have sat in a curule chair, 
let them have the ornaments of a horse, and a pound weight 
of silver, that they may not be without a salt-cellar and a 
dish to be used in the worship of the gods. To the other 
senators, only a pound of silver and five thousand asses* 
oi brass coin should be allowed, that is, for every father of 
*»muy. All the rest of our gold, silver, and coined brass, 
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let 05 at 6nce Convey to the receivers of the public money, 
before we pass ainr decree, that our voluntary contributioo, 
and the ardour oi our zeal in aiding the republic, may ex- 
cite a spirit of emulation in the equestrian order first, and 
then in the people in general. This is the only equitable 
way of which my colleague and myself, after much con- 
versation on the subject, have been able to discover ; adopt 
it, then, and may the gods be propitious to you ! The safety 
of the commonwealth effectually ensures the safety of pri- 
vate property; if you abandon the interest of the republic, 
you will in vain attempt to preserve your own." This 
scheme -^as received with warm and unanimous approba- 
tion, insomuch that the thanks of the body were returned to 
the consuls. The senate was then adjourned, and all the 
members immediately hastened to bring in their gold, silver, 
and brass to the treasury, and this with such ardour of emu- 
lation, that while each pressed to have his name among the 
&rst in the public registers, the commissioners were not 
■able to receive, nor the clerks to enter, the contributions. 
The zeal and unanimity displayed by the senate were copied 
by the equestrian order, and, after them, by the commons. 
Thus, without any edict, without an3r authoritative act of 
magistracy, the state was provided with a sufficient supply 
•of rowers, and also with a fund for their suppon; and 
«very preparation for the campaign being finishea, the con- 
45uls set out for their respective provinces. 

37. At no period of the war did both the Romans and the 
Carthaginians feel a greater vicissitude of hopes and fears ; 
«uch an intermixture of events, of opposite natures, taking 
f)lace alike on both sides : for on that of the Romans, with 
regard to the provinces, the misfortunes in Spain on the one 
haiid, and the successes in Sicily on the other, produced a 
«nizture of sorrow and rejoicing ', and in Italy, as the loss of 
^arentum was injurious and grievous, so the citadel and 
garrison being preserved, beyond expectation, was matter of 
joy : while, in like manner, the sudden terror and panic 
icaused by the investiture and attack of the city of Rome 
were in a few days converted into triumph by the reduction 
of Capua. Affairs beyond sea were also balanced in a kind 
of counterpoise. Philip became their enemy at a juncture 
very far irom seasonable; but then they acquired new 
allies in the ^tolians, and in Attains, king of Asia ; For- 
tune thus early pledging her promise, as it were, to the Ro- 
mans, for the empire of the east. On the side of the Car- 
thaginians, likewise, the loss of Capua was counterbalanced 
by the acquisition of Tarentum ; and, as they valued them- 
selves highly on the honour of having advanced to the walls 
of the city of Rome without opposition, so they were grieved 
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at the fkilnre of their design, and <tit a^amej| at being 
slighted to such a degree, as that, while they lay under the 
wsQls of Rome, a Roman army should have marched out. 
from another quarter of the city, for Spain. With regard 
also to Spain itself, as they thought they had good reason to 
hope that, in consequence of the destruction of two renown-* 
ed generals and powerful armies, the war there would be at 
an end, and the Romans expelled the countnr, so their mor« 
tification was the greater in proportion on nnding that La* 
cius Marcius, a leader who owed his post to the irregular 
voice of the multitude^ had rendered their victory insignifi^ 
cant and fhutless. Thus, Fortune holding the scales even, 
every thing on both sides hung in suspense, and the parties 
retamed their hopes unabated, and their fears unallayed, just 
as if they were now first commencing the war. 

38. One circumstance, above all, filled Hannibal's mind 
with the most painfhl reflections; it was, that in conse- 
quence of the Romans having prosecuted the siege of Capua 
with so much more determined resolution than he had ex- 
erted for its relief, many of the states of Italy had conceived 
sentiments very unfavourable to his cause. He found it 
impossible to maintain his authority over all of these by 
force, unless he were to break, down his army into a great 
number of small detachments, which would very ill suit 
his condition at the time ; nor could he leave the fidelity of 
allies open to the solicitations of hope, or the threatenmgs 
of fear. Wherefore, as his mind had from nature a strong 
bias to avarice and cruelty, he determined to plunder the 
places which he could not keep, and so leave them to the 
enemy in a state of desolation. This scheme, so dishon^ 
ourable in its purpose, ])roved eoually so in its consequences ; 
for it alienated from him the affections not only of the per* 
sons so greatly^ a^rieved, but likewise of all the rest ; this 
specimen of his character extending its influence far beyond 
the numbers involved in the calamity. The Roman consul, 
at the same time, was not remiss in making trials of the 
disposition of every city where any prospect of success ap- 
peared. In Salapia thiere were two leading men, Dasins 
and Blasius: the former was a friend to Hannibal; the 
latter, as fhr as he could with safety, favoured the interest 
of the Romans, and, by means of secret emissaries, had 

given Marcellus hopes of having the place betrayed to him ; 
ut this was a measure which, without the concurrence of 
Dasius, could not be effected. After long and anxious de- 
liberation, and then, rather from want of a more promising 
plan than hope of succeeding, he opened the proposition to 
Dasius. But he, being both averse from the design and 
glad also of an opportunity of injuring his competitor for 
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fCfwetf disclosed the afiair to HaBsibal, who tnmmoAed 
them both before him; and, while he was employed on his 
tribunal in despatching some other business, intending pres* 
eotly to attend to that of Blasins, the accuser and accused 
iboth standing together in a root cleared for them b^ the 
ftopie^ Blasius began to urge JDasins on the subject or sur^ 
vendering the town. On which the latter, as if the ma^r 
pow proved itself, exclaimed, that the other was atteni)>tmg 
io seduce him to treachery even in Hannibal's immediate 
presence. To Hannibal, and to those who were present, 
ihe more audacious the &ct charged on Blasius was, the 
less credible it appeared. Ther knew that there was aa 
emulation and hatred subsisting between the two. and sup- 
fx>9ed that an imputation of this kind was alleged, because, 
as from its nature it could not be supported by the testimony 
jo£ witnesses, it was the more likely to be fklse. The par* 
iies were therefore dismissed ; but Blasius, notwithstanding 
what bad passed, never desisted from this bold undertaking, 
«ntil bv incessant teasing on the same subject, and proving 
Slow advantageous such a measure would be to themselves 
^md their country, he extorted the other's consent that Sa* 
lapia, and the Carthaginian garrison, which consisted of 
^ve hundred Numidians, should be delivered up to Mar* 
oellus. This, however, could not be efiected without con- 
fiiderable bloodshed ; for these Numidians were much the 
travest body of cavalry in the whole Carthaginian army, 
and this was an occurrence which it was imjxisBible for 
them to foresee. But though they could not, in the city, 
make use of their horses, yet, on the tumult arising, they 
hastily took arms, and attempted to make their way out; 
when, finding an escape impracticaUe, thev sold their lives 
dear, fighting to the last; nor did more than fifty of their 
whole number fall alive into the hands of the Salapians. 
The loss of this body of cavalry was a much severer blow 
to Hannibal than that of the place, for thencefbrward JLht 
Carthaginians were never superior in cavalry, which they 
had hitherto alwajrs been. 

39. At this time the scarcity in the citadel of Tarentttm 
became almost intolerable. Marcus Livius, commander of 
the Roman garrison there, rdied entirely for supplies on 
Bicily ; and to secure to these a safe passage along the coast 
of Italy, a fleet of twenty ships had been stationed at Rhegium. 
The charge of the fleet and provisions was intrusted to De- 
cius Cluintius, a man of otecure birth, but who, by many 
|yrav« actions, had acquired a large share of military fame. 
At first he had only five ships, the largest of which were two 
triremes, given him by Marcellus ; a^rward, when he was 
Jmovn lo have behaved on many occasions with much spirtf 
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and bravenr, he received a reinforcement of three qainqne- 
remes : at fast he himself, by exacting from the confederate 
slates of Rhegium, Telia, and Pssstnm, the ships due by 
treaty, had made up a fleet of twenty sail, as above mention* 
ed. Having with this fleet set sail from Rhegiam, he was 
inet at Sacriportus, about fifteen miles from the city, by 
Dfmocrates, with an equal number of Tarentine ships. The 
Roman was coming to the relief of the garrison, not supposing 
it probable that he should meet an enemy : from Croton and 
S3rbaris, however, he had flimished his ship with their full 
complement of rowers; and, besides, ctmsidering the size of 
his vessels, they were exceedingly well equipped and armed. 
It so happened that, just when the Tarentine came in si^ht, 
the wind entirely died away, a circumstance which gave him 
full time to adjust the rigging, and put the rowers and sol- 
diers in readiness for the battle that was to follow. They 
engaged with a degree of ardour seldom shown by complete 
fleets, because the objects for which they contended were of 
more importance than the fleets themselves. The Taren- 
tines, having recovered their city from the Romans, at the 
end of almost one hundred years, struggled now to deliver 
the citadel also from subjection ; knowing that if, by the ex- 
ertions of their fleet, they should take from the enemy the 
dominion of the sea, they would be thereby efiectually ex- 
cluded from even a distant hope of provisions : the Romans, 
on the other hand, laboured, by retaining possession of the 
cita(lel, to show the world that the loss of the city was owing, 
not to the strength or valour of assailants, but to artifice and 
treachery. The signal then being given on both sides, they 
charged each other with the beaks of their vessels ; and 
none, during the conflict, either drew back his own ship, or 
sufiered his adversary to get clear of him, but held it by 
throwing in an iron grapple : and thus the engagement be- 
came so close, that thev lought, not only with missle weapons, 
bul with swords, and almost hand to hand. The prows, 
being lashed together, remained unmoved, while the stems 
were turned round by the force of their adversaries' oms. 
The ships were crowded so close together, and within so 
narrow a place, that scarcely any weapon fell without eflect 
into the sea. They pressed front against front, like lines of 
land forces, and the combatants could pass from one ship to 
another. But there was one conflict remarkable above the 
rest, between two which engaged in the van : in the Roman 
ship was Cluintius himself; in the Tarentine, NiCo,sumamed 
Perco, who bitterly hated, and was hated by the Romans, not 
only in consequence of the public quarrel, but also of per- 
sonal resentment ; for he was one or that faction which nad 
betrayed Tarentum to Hannibal. This man, while GtointioB 
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W9B encouraging his men, and at the same time fighting^ 
and off his guard, darted a ^>ear through his body, and he 
fell headlong with his armour into the sea : then the victori- 
ous Tarentine boldly leaped into the ship, where the loss of 
the commander had thrown all into confusion, and they 
quickly retired before him. The forepart of the ship was 
now in possession of the Tarentines^ while the Romans, ia 
a compact body, with difficulty defended the poop; when 
another trireme of the enemy suddenly appeared at the stem, 
and the Roman ship, thus enclosed between the two, was 
taken. The rest, on seeing this, were struck with dismay, 
and fled, in different directions. Some were sunk in the 
deep, and others, being run aground by the rowers, soon be* 
came a prey to the Thurians and Metapontines. Of the 
store-ships, which followed with the provisions, a few fell 
into the enemy's hands ; the remainder stood away into the 
main, and escaped by shifting their sails with every change 
of the wind. In the mean time the fortune of affairs at Ta- 
rentum was not at all the same ; for a party, amounting tp 
four thousand men, having gone out to forage, spreading 
themselves up and down the country, Livius, the commander 
of the Roman garrison, who carefully watched every oppor* 
tunity^ of acting to advantage, sent out from the citadel Cains 
Persins, an active and brave officer, with two thousand sol- 
diers. He fell on the enemv while they were scattered widely, 
and in small parties ; and, ailer continuing for a long time 
to cut them off, drove the small remainder of this large de- 
tachment to the city, where they were admitted through the 
gates half opened, lest the Romans should enter along with 
lem and become masters of it. Thus the affairs of Taren- 
tum were equall]^ balanced, the Romans being victorious cm 
land, the Tarentines by sea. Both were disappointed' alike 
in their hopes of provisions, even after they nad actually 
come within their sight. 

40. About this time, after a great part of the year haA 
elapsed, and he had been long wished for by botn the old 
and new allies, the consul Laevinus arrived in Sicily, where 
he judged that the first and most material business to be done 
was the regulating the affairs of Syracuse, which had not 
yet been reduced into order in the short space since the 
fate pacification. He then led his legions to Agrigentnm, 
which was the only place still in arms, and held by a strong 
garrison of Carthaginians ; and here fortune favoured his 
enterprise. The Carthaginians were commanded by Han- 
no, but placed their whole dependance on Mutines and the 
Numidians. The latter, making frequent excursions through 
«very part of Sicily, carried off spoil from the allies of the 
Bomans ; and neither force nor art could shut him out from 
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Agrigentum, nor hinder him from sallying forth whenever 
he thought proper. The high reputation which he thus 
ac^nii^d, as it obscured the fame of the commander-in- 
chief, excited his envy: so that even success, because ob- 
tained by his means, anorded but little pleasure to Hanno, 
who at last took from him his commission, and gave it to 
Ills own son; thinking that, by divesting him. of the com- 
mand, he should deprive him of his popularity among the 
Numidians. But the effect was widely different ; for, by 
this discovery of his jealousy, he increased their attachment 
to Mutines, who did not tamely submit to the indignity of 
this undeserved ill-treatment, but quickly despatched secret 
emissaries to L«vinus, to treat about the surrender of the 
town. Through these, mutual assurances were given, and 
the method of accomplishing the business concerted ; and 
then the Numidians, oislodging or killing the guards, seized 
a gate which opened towards the sea, and received a party 
of Romans sent thither for the purpose. When these were 
Already marching into the heart of the city and the forum, 
with much noise and tumult, Hanno, thinking that it was 
nothing more than such a disturbance and secession of the 
tDfumidians as had happened before, came out to quell the 
mutiny : but observing at a distance that the number was 
greater than that of those forces, and hearing the Roman 
shout, with which he was not unacquainted, he resolved, 
before he came within reach of their weapons, to betake 
himself to flight. Getting out of the town at an opposite 
gate, he took Epicydes with him, and came with a small 
number to the sea-side. There thejr luckily found a bark, 
and abandoning to the enemy the island of Sicily, about 
which a contest had been maintained through so many years, 
passed over to Africa. The rest of the Cfarthaginians and 
Sicilians attempted to fly with blind precipitation, but the 
gates being closed they were cut to pieces. Leevinus, on 
gaining possession of the town, scourged and beheaded those 
who had been in the management of the affairs of Agrigen- 
tum : the rest he sold, together with the spoil, and remitted 
all the money to Rome. Accounts of the sufferings of the 
Agrigentines spreading through all Sicily, produced at once 
a general revolution in fevour of the Romans. In a short 
time twenty towns were betrayed to them, six taken by storm, 
and forty put themselves under their protection by voluntary 
surrender. To the leading men in these states the consiu 
dispensed rewards and punishments according to the merits 
and demerits of each ; and having compelled the Sicilians 
at length to lay aside arms, and turn their thoughts to agri- 
culture, that the island might, from its fertile soil, not only 
Hfford plenty of subsistence to the inhabitants, but, as it had 
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done on many occasions formerly, contribute snpplies of pro- 
Yisions to Rome, and even to all Italy, he left Sicily, carry- 
ing with him a large maltitade from Agathyma. This 
was a motley rabble, four thousand in nimiber, composed 
of vagabonds of every description, exiles and bankrupts, 
the greater part guilty of capital crimes; who, even when 
they lived in their native countries under the sovemment 
of laws, and afterward, when a simil^ity of condition, 
arising from various causes, had drawn them together to 
Agathyma, always su|[^rted themselves by robberies and 
rapines. Such men as these, so likely to excite new dis- 
turbances, the consul thought it unsafe to leave behind, in 
an island which had but just then obtained rest f^om intes- 
tine wars, and where the people were but beginning to unite 
in the terms of concord established bv the late pacification : 
besides, thev might prove useful to the people of Rhegium. 
who wantea a band trained to robberies, for the purpose oc 
ravaging the territories of Bruttium. Thus, so far as con- . 
cemed Sicily, this year put an end to hostilities. 

41. In Spain, Publius Scipio, as soon as the spring aip^ 
peared, launched his ships ; summoned to Tarraco, by an 
edict, the auxiliary troops of the allies, and then directed^ 
the fleets and transports to proceed to the mouth of the river 
Iberus. This plate he also appoint^ for the meeting of 
the legfons whom he ordered out of winter-quarters ; and 
he himself, attended by five thousand men of the allied 
troops, set out from Tarraco to join the army. Wh^n he 
arrived at the camp, thinking it proper to say something 
encouraging to the soldiers, particularly those who had 
been longest in the province, and had survived so many 
and so great disasters, he called them together, and ad- 
dressed them in this manner: "Never has there been a 
new commander, except m]rself, who could with justice 
and propriety give thanks to his soldiers before he had 
employed them. Fortune laid me under obligations to you 
ere I saw your camp, or knew my province; first, because 
you showed such dutiful respect to my father and uncle, 
during their lives, and since their deaths ; and next, because, 
when the possession of the province had been lost by a dread- 
ful calamity, you recovered it by your bravery, and have 
preserved it entire for the Roman people, and for me, who 
succeed to the command. But as, through the bounty of the 
gods, the design of our present proceedmgs is not to main- 
tain our own footing in Spain, but to deprive the Cartha- 
erinians of all footing in it; not to stand on the bank of the 
Iberus, and hinder the enemy from passing it, but to pass 
over ourselves, and carry the war to the other side, I fear 
lest, to some of you, the undertaking may seem too great 
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and too bold, considering the remembrance of oar late mis* 
fortunes, and my early time of life. There is no person 
living from whose memory the defeats in Spain can less be 
obliterated than from mine ; for there my father and uncle 
lost their lives within the space of thirty days ; so that fu- 
nerals in our family followed one another in quick succes- 
sion. But while the disasters which berefl our house of 
parents, and left ifie almost the only surviving member of 
It, depresses my mind with grief, still the fortune of our 
nation, and its courageous spirit, forbid me to despair of 
Che public welfare. It is the lot assigned to us, by some 
kind of £atality, that, in all important wars, we should pas» 
through defeat to victory. Omitting instances in ancient 
times, the case of Porsena, the Gauls, and the Samnites^ 
I shall begin with the Punic wars. In the last, how manjr 
fleets, how many generals, how many armies, were lost T 
Need I mention the like events during the present war 1 
At all the defeats I was either present in person, or lamented 
more deeply than any other those from which I was absent. 
The Trebia, the Thrasymenus, Cannse, what are they but 
monuments of Roman consuls and armies slain 1 Then 
the defection of Italy, of the greater part of Sicily, of Sar* 
dinia; the extreme terror and affright when Hannibal's^ 
•app was pitched between the Anio and the walls of Rome, 
and that victorious commander was seen at our very gates, 
"But amidst this general ruin of affairs the courage of the Ro- 
man people alone stood unshaken and immoveable. This, 
when all other hopes lay prostrate on the ground, raisea 
and supported them. And, first of all, you, soldiers, under 
the conduct and auspices of my father, withstood Hasdm- 
bal when, after the defeat at Cannae, he was on his way to 
the Alps and to Italy ; where, if he had effected a junction 
with his brother, the Roman name would not now have 
been in existence: but the successes obtained here have 
counterbalanced the losses sustained in other places. At 
present, through the good fovour of the gods, affairs in Italy 
and Sicily are in a pro^rous train, dail}r improving, and 
wearing a more favourable aspect. In Sicily, Syracuse and 
Agriffentum have been taken, the enemy entirely expelled 
the island, and the province restored to the dominion of the 
Roman people. In Italy, Arpi has been recovered, Capua 
taken: Hannibal, after a disorderly fight through his whole 
route from the city of Rome, has been obliged to retreat 
into the remotest comer of Bruttium, where he prajrs to the 
cods for nothing more than that he may be permitted to with- 
draw in safety, and quit the land of his enemy. Could there 
then, soldiers, be a greater inconsistency than that, when dis- 
asters were thus crowded one on another, and the gods them- 
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selves seemed, in a maimer, to take part with Hannibali 
you, with my parents, (for I will mention both under the 
same revered name.) supported here the tottering fortune 
of the Roman people ; and that now, when in other quAT' 
ters every event is prosperous and jojrfnl, you shouM let 
your courage sinkf As to the events which have lately 
happened, I wish they had passed without givii^ me more 
cause of mourning than they have given you. Now, how- 
ever, the immortal gods, the guardians of the Aoman em- 
pire, who inspired all the- centuries with the resolution of 
ordering the command to be given to me, by their augnrids 
and auspices, and by visions in the night, portend all pros- 
' perity and joy. My own mind, likewise, which has hitherto 
been my surest prophet, presages that Spain is to be ours : 
that the whole Carthaginian race will soon be banished 
hence, and spread themselves over the lands and seas in 
their ignominious flight. What my mind prognosticates 
ftom its own feelings, the same is suggested by reason, and 
supported by arguments of no delusive nature. Their allies, 
di^usted bjr their ill treatment, send ambassadors to implore 
our protection ; their three commanders having quarrelled 
to such a degree as almost to cojne to open hostilities, have 
divided their army into three parts, and drawn these asvi5 
der into countries the most remote from each other. The> 
same fortune now impends over them which formerly crush- 
ed us ; for they are deserted by their confederates, as w^ 
were formerly by the Celtiberians : and they have divided 
their forces, which was the cause of destruction to my fatlier 
and uncle. Intestine discord will hinder them from acting 
together again ; nor will they, separately, be able to resist cfe. 
Only do you, soldiers, preserve your attachment to the name 
of Scipio, to the oflspring of your own commanders ; a 
branch, as it were, shooting forth from the trunks which 
have been felled. You, veteran soldiers, lead your new 
commander, and vour young associates, over the Iberus; 
lead us into those lands where you have often marked your 
route with many deeds of valour. Trust me, yon shall soon 
find that the resemblance which you suppose you see in me 
to my father and uncle, is not confined to figure, counten- 
ance, and features ; but that I inherit no small portion of theii' 
capacity, their honour, and their courage ; these you shall 
find so faithfullv copied from the original, that every man of 
you shall say, that his own commander, Scipio, has either 
returned to life, or has been born again." 

42. Having by this discourse animated the courage of his 
men, and leaving three thousand foot and three hundred 
horse, under Marcus Silanus, for the defence of the prov- 
ince, he marched the rest of his forces, which amounted to 
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twenty-five thousand foot, and two thousand five hundred 
horse, over the Iberus. Although many now advised that, 
as the Cartha^nian armies were separated at so great dis- 
tances, he should attack the cme that lay nearest ; yet, ap- 
prehending that such a step would probably make them all 
reunite, and that he should not, alone, be able to cope with 
the three armies, he determined for the present to employ 
his forces in an attack on New Carthage, a city which pos- 
sessed great wealth of its own, and was besides, at that 
time, fified with the enemy's magazines of every kind, for 
the use of the war ; there, were lodged their arms, their 
money, and their hostages from all the states of Spain. It 
was, also, most conveniently situated for a passage into Af- • 
rica, having a harbour sufficiently capacious for sny fleet 
whatever, and, there is reason to think, the only one in all 
that tract of the Spanish coast which joins our sea. No one 
in the whole army knew the destination of its march except 
Caius Laelius. He was sent round with the fleet, and or- 
dered so to rebate the sailing of it, that the army should 
come within view, and the ships enter the harbour, at the 
same point of time. \3n the seventh dav after leaving the 
Iberus, the fleet and army arrived, as had, been concerted, at 
Carthage; the camp was pitched on the northern side of the 
city, and a rampart was thrown up in the rear of it, the front 
being secured by the nature of the ground. The situation 
\)f Carthage is this : about the middle of the coast of Spain 
is a bay, which is open to the southwest wind more than to 
any other, and stretches inland two thousand five hundred 
paces, spreading in breadth to an extent somewhat greater. 
In the mouth of this bay lies a small island, which breaks 
the force of the sea, and renders the harbour secure from all 
winds except the southwest: from the bottom of the bay 
there runs out a peninsula, consisting of high land, on which 
the city is built, and this is surrounded on the east and south 
by the sea; on the west it is enclosed by a morass, which 
spreads a little way towards the north, and whose depth i.n 
variable according as the sea overflows or ebbs. The city 
is connected with the continent by an isthmus, about two 
hundred and fifty paces broad ; on which, though a fortifica- 
tion would have cOst but little labour, the Roman general 
did not raise any, choosing either to mortify the enemy by 
this display of confidence, or, as he would often have occa- 
sion to advance to the walls, to have a retreat open. 

43. When he had completed his works in those parts 
which required defence, he drew up the ships in the har- 
bour in order of battle, with intent to dispirit the enemy with 
the sight of a marine force also to be employed against the 
town ; then going round the fleet in a boat, he charged the 
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commanders to keep the ni^ht-watches with peat care, be- 
cause an enemy, when he is first besieged, is apt to make 
every effort in every quarter. He then went back to the 
camp, and wishing to explain to the soldiers his reason for 
preferring this plan of opening the campaign with the siege 
of a town, and by exhortations to inspire them with hopes of 
reducing it, he called them to an assembly, and spoke to this 
effect : " Soldiers, if any man among you shall suppose that 
you have been brought hither for the sole purpose of attack- 
mg a single city, he will judge merely from the work in 
which you are employed, without taking into calculation the 
advantages to accrue from it : for you will, in fkct, attack 
the walls of one city ; but, in that one city, you will capture 
all Spain. Here are the hostages of all her illustrious kings 
and states ; and, as soon as these shall be in your power, 
they will instantlv deliver up to our disposal every thing 
which is now under subjection to the Carthaginians. Here 
is deposited the enemy's treasure, without which they cannot 
proceed in the war, having mercenary troops to maintain ; 
and which at the same time will be most serviceable to us, 
as the means of conciliating the friendship of the barbarians. 
Here are their engines, arms, accoutrements, and all their 
warlike stores, which, while they answer our purposes, will 
leave the enemy destitute. Besides, we shall gain possession 
of a city of distinguished beauty and opulence, and highly 
convenient to us on account of its excellent harbour, by 
means of which we can have constant supplies, both from 
sea and land, of every thing rec^uisite for tne maintenance 
of the war. And while we acquire to ourselves these great 
advantages, we shall at the same time strip the enemy of 
much greater. This is their grand fortress; this is their 
granary, their treasury, their armoury ; this is the repository 
of all their wealth. Hence there is a direct passage into 
Africa: this is the only station for a fleet between the Pyre- 
nees and Gades, and from hence Africa spreads its terror 
over all Spain. But as I perceive that you are arrayed and 
marshalled for action, let us pass on, and assault New Car- 
thage with our whole stren^^th, with confidence, and courage." 
To this they all replied with a loud voice, " that they would 
do so ;" and he immediately led them to the city, giving or- 
ders for the assault both by sea and land. 

44. On the other side, Mago, the commander of the Car- 
thaginians, when he saw the preparations for an. assault 
going forward both on land and sea, disposed bis forces in 
the following manner : opposite to the Roman camp he drew 
xxp two thousand of the townsmen ; the citadel he garrisoned 
with five hundred soldiers, and five hundred others he placed 
vn a high part of the city towards the east j the rest of the 
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troops he ordered to watch carefully every occurrence, and 
to hasten to whatever spot the shout or sudden exigences 
might call them. Then, opening the gate, he sent out those 
whom he had formed in the street leading towards the Ro- 
man camp. The Romans, by direction of the general him^ 
self, drew back a little, that by being near their camp they 
might the more easily receive reinforcements during the 
engagement. At the beginning, both parties stood their 
ground, with little advantage on either side ; but after some 
time, the reinforcements continually sent from the camp not 
only drove back the enemy, but pressed them so close while 
they fled in disorder, that had not a retreat been sounded, 
they would probably have rushed into the city intermixed 
with the fugitives. Nor was the consternation greater in 
the field than in every part of the city ; in many places the 
troops in a panic abandoned their posts and fled, and the 
walls were left defenceless, those who ought to guard them 
having leaped down wherever they found a way. Scipio, 
goin^ up on an eminence called Mercury's Hill, observed 
this their state, on which he ordered all his men to be called 
out from the camp, to bring scalin&;-ladders, and advance to 
the assault. He himself, covered by the shields of three 
able young men, because weapons of all kinds were now 
cast.trom the place in vast numbers, came up close to the 
works, encouraged his men, and gave the necessary orders. 
But what contributed above all to inflame the courage of 
the soldiers, was his being thus an immediate spectator 
and witness of the bravery or cowardice of every one of 
them. They rushed forward, therefore, regardless of the 
enemy, or of the wounds inflicted by them : nor could the 
walls, or the armed troops with which they were now lined, 
deter them from mountmgwith eager emulation. At the 
same time an assault commenced from the ships on that 
quarter of the town which is washed by thy sea. But here, 
though a great alarm was raised, little eflectual exertion 
could be made; because, while the men brought in the 
boats to the shore, while they hastily landed the soldiers and 
scaling-ladders, and while every one pressed forward to the 
land by the speediest way, through their own hurry and im- 
patience they obstructed one another. 

45. In the mean time the Carthaginian general had again 
filled the walls with numerous troops, and great abundance 
of weapons, brought out from their immense magazines, lay 
in heaps ready for use : but neither men nor weapons, nor 
any thmg else, proved such an effectual defence as the walls 
themselves ; for they were of such a height, that few of the 
ladders could reach the summit, and the longer any of these 
were, the weaker they were in proportion: as those, then. 
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"Who had mounted to the top, could not advance, and others 
nevertheless climbed up after them, the ladders were broken 
by their weight. In several cases, where the ladders stood 
upright, the men, on rising to so great a height, were seized 
with giddiness, and fell to the ground. While men and 
ladders were everywhere falling in thisnaanner, and the 
enemy, from success, assumed more boldness and alacrity, 
the signial for retreat was given. This afforded hopes to the 
besieged, not only of present rest after such a laborious con- 
test, but also of futare safety ; as it made them imagine that 
their city was impregnable by scalade and assault, and that 
»their works were so difficult to be surmounted, that they 
would always give time to their commanders to bring up 
forces to their relief. Scarcely had the noise of the first tu- 
mult subsided, when Scipio ordered other men, who were 
fresh and unfatigued, to take the ladders from the weary 
and wounded, and to renew the assault with additional 
vigour. Being told at this juncture that the tide was ebbing, 
and having before teamed ftrom some fishermen of Tarraco, 
(who used to pass through the morass in light boats, and, 
when these ran aground, by wading,) that footmen might 
easily find a passage to the wall, he in person led five hun- 
dred soldiers thither. It was now about midday, and be- 
sides the water being naturally drawn off into the sea by the 
reflux of the tide, a brisk northerly wind arising, carried the 
water along in the same direction with the tide, and had 
rendered it so shallow, that in some places it reached only 
to the naveh, in others scarcely to the knees. This circum- 
stance, discovered in reality by his own diligence and saga- 
city, Scipio attributed as a prodigy to the interposition of the 
gods, who, to give a passage to the Romans, changed the 
course of the sea, and removed morasses, opening ways 
never before trodden by haman foot. Impressinff this on 
his men, he bade them foHow Neptupe, who acted as their 
guide, and make their way to the wall through the middle 
of the swamp, 

46. On the land part the assailants had a most laborious 
task. The height of the walls was not the only obstruction 
that they met, for as the enemy had the Romans below them, 
they could aim their blows against either of their sides as 
they came up ; so that while mey were climbing these were 
more endangered than the fronts of their bodies : but in the 
other quarter the five hundred found no difficulty either in 
crossing the morass, or mounting the rampart ; for neither 
was that side strengthened by any work, being deemed suf- 
ficiently secure by the nature of the ground and the marsh, 
nor was there any party of soldiers or guard stationed at it, 
because all were intetit coi bringing succour to the place 
f2 
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where the danger appeared. Entering the city therefore 
without opposition, they proceeded with the utmost speed to 
thie gate, at which the whole contest was maintained ; and so 
intent on this dispute were not only the minds of all, but 
likewise the eyes and ears of the combatants, and of the 
people who looked on and encouraged them, that no one 
perceived that the enemy had entered the place until their 
weapons came pouring on their backs, and they found them- 
selves between the two forces. 'The garrison were so af- 
frighted and confounded, that they were no longer capable 
of making a defence. The walls were seized by the Ro- 
mans, who both within and without applied themselves to 
the breaking open the gate, and this being soon cut to pieces, 
so as to leave a clear passage, the troops marched in t6 the 
attack. By this time great numbers had got in by scaling 
the walls, and these employed themselves, everywhere in 
killing the townsmen. Those who had entered by the open- 
ing composing a regular body under their officers,-and main- 
taining ttieir ranks, proceeded through the heart of the city 
into the forum. Scipio perceiving thiat the enemy fled hence 
by two different ways; some towards the hill, which lay 
eastward, and was defended by a garrison of five hundred 
men, others to the citadel, into which Mago himself had re- 
tired, with almost all the soldiers who had been beaten off 
from the walls, sent one half of his forces to storm the hill, 
and led himself the other half against the citadel. The hill 
was taken at the first attack. Mago attempted at first to de- 
fend the citadel, but soon seeing every place filled with the 
enemy, and that no hope remained, surrendered himself, the 
citadel, and garrison. Until the citadel was surrendered, 
the soldiers had continued to put the townsmen to the sword 
in every quarter, nor did they spare any adult who fell in 
their way ; but then, on a signal given, they desisted from 
shedding blood, and being now completely victorious, they 
turned themselves to the collecting of the plunder, the quan- 
tity of which, of all sorts, was immense. 

47. The males of free condition taken prisoners amounted 
to ten thousand : of these, such as were citizens of New Car- 
fhap^e he discharged, and restored to them the city and all 
their effects which the War had not consumed. There were 
two thousand artisans, whom he adjudged to be the pabUc 
property of the Roman people, giving tnem hopes of speed- 
ily regaining their liberty, provided they worked industri- 
oilsly in the service of the army. Of the rest of the multi- 
tude, all the younger inhabitants, and the able-bodied slaves, 
he sent to fill up the number of rowers in his fleet, which 
he augmented with eight ships captured here. Besides all 
these were found the hostages of the Spanish states, who 
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were treated with as much care and attention as if they had 
been the children of allies. The; quantity of military stores 
taken was exceedingly great ; catapdltas of the larger size, 
one hundred and twenty ; of the smaller, two hundred and 
eighty-one ; of balistas, large, twenty-three j small, fifty-two ; 
of scorpions, large and small, and of arms and missive wea- 
pons, a vast number; military standards, seventy-four. Of 
gold and silver also, a prodigious mass was brought in to the 

feneral: there were two hundred and seventy-six golden 
owls, every one of them almost of a pound weight; of sil- 
ver, wrought and coined, eighteen thousand three hundred 
pounds vfjsight, and of silver utensils, a prodigious number. 
All these ariicles were weighed and reckoned to the questor 
Caius Flaminius ; besides forty thousand pecks of wheat, and 
two hundred and seventy thousand of barley. One hundred 
and thirteen store-shipswere boarded and taken in the har- 
bour, several of them with their cargoes, consisting of com 
and arms : likewise brass, iron, canvass, hemp, and other 
materials proper for equipping; a fleet : so that among such 
vast stores of every thing useful in war, Carthage itself was 
the least valuable acquisition. 

48. Scipio, ordering Caius L.aBlius, with the marines, to 
guard the city, led back the legions into their camp. As the 
soldiers were much fatigued by havings gone through in one 
day every different kind of fight ; for thev had engaged the 
enemy in the field, had undergone great labour and danger 
in storming the city, and, after it was taken, had fought on 
disadvantageous ground with those who had taken refuge in 
the citadel; he directed them to employ the remainder of 
that day in taking refreshment and rest. On the dav follow- 
ing, having called together both the land and the naval 
forces, he began with returning praise and thanks to the 
immortal gods, who had " not only in the space of one day 

fiven him possession of the most opulent city in all Spain, 
ut had previously amassed in it the greatest part or the 
wealth of that country, and of Africa also, so that no re- 
sources were now left to the enemy, while he and his armv 
had a superfluity of all things." He then highly commend- 
ed the courageous behaviour of the soldiers, observing, that 
** neither the force sent otit against them, nor the height of 
the walls, nor the unexplored fords of the morass, nor a fort 
seated on a steep hill, nor the citadel, though most strongly 
fortified, had deterred them from surmountmg and breaking 
through every obstacle. Wherefore, though he owed every 
acknowledgment to them all, nevertheless the person who 
£rst mounted the wall was entitled to the peculiar honour of 
a mural crown ;" and he desired that he who thought him- 
self deserving of that present should claim it. Two claim- 
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ants appeared, Ctuintus Trebellius, a centurion of the fourth 
legion, and Sextus Digitius, one of the marines: but the 
warmth with which they themselves supported their preten- 
sions was far inferior to the eager zeal which each excited 
in his favour among the corps to which he belonged. Caius 
Laelius, commander of the fleet, favoured the marines, Mar- 
cus Sempronius Tudiianus the legionaries. This contention 
threatening at length to end in a mutiny, Scipio published 
notice that he would appoint three delegates^ who, after ex- 
aming the merits of the case, and hearing witnesses, should 
determine which had made his way first into the town. Ac- 
cordingly, he named Caius Laelius and Marcus Sempronius 
advocates for the contending parlies, with Publius Cornelius 
Claudinus, a person uninterested in the cause, as umpire ; 
and ordered these three delegates to sit and determine m it. 
But the dispute was now maintained with greater violence 
than ever, m consequence of those men of high rank who 
had acted not as advocates, but as moderators in the case, 
being thus excluded. Wherefore Caius Laelius, Quitting the 
court, went up to the tribunal to Scipio, and told him that 
" the proceedings of parties surpassed all bounds of temper- 
ance and moderation, insomucn, that they hardly reframed 
from blows. But, though no violence should ensue, never- 
theless such conduct afforded an ill example ; as, in this case, 
the honour due to merit was sought by one or other through 
the means of fraud and falsehood. On this side stood the 
legionary soldiers, on that the marines, both ready to swear, 
by all the gods, rather what they wished than what they 
knew to be true ; and to involve in the crime of peTjury not 
only themselves in their own persons, but the militarv stand- 
ards and eagles, and the sacred word of a soldier :" he add- 
ed, that " he brought him this information at the desire of 
Publius Cornelius and Marcus Sempronius." Scipio high- 
ly approving of Lselius's conduct, summoned a general as- 
semDly, and there pronounced judgment, that "having re- 
ceivea suf&cient proof that Ctuintus Trebellius and Sextus 
Digitius gained tne top of the wall at the same time, in ac- 
knowledgment of their braverjT he bestowed mural crowns 
on both.'" He then bestowed gifts on the rest, in proporticn 
to their courage and merit : above all, he honoured Cains 
Laelius, commander of the fleet, with every encomium of the 
highest kind that could have been paid to himself, and pre- 
sented him besides with a golden crown and thirty oxen. 

49. He then ordered the hostages of the Spanish states to 
be called. What the number of these was I will not presume 
to affirm ; for I find in some writers that thev were about 
A ^ ^ ^^ » ^'^ others seven hundred and twenty-five. 
Authors differ as much in respect of other particulars : the 
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Canhaginidn garrison, one writer says, amounted to ten 
thousand men; another to seven, another to no more than 
two thousands In some accounts ten thousand prisoners are 
said to have been taken, in others above twenty-five thou- 
sand. I should set down the scorpions, great and small, that 
were taken, at sixty, if I were to loUow the Greek historian, 
Siienus *, if Valerius Antias, at six thousand greater, and 
thirteen thousand smaller; so contradictory are the several 
accounts. Nay, they do not even agree as to the command- 
ing officer. The greater number affirm that Caius Laelius 
had charge of the fleet, while there are some who assign it 
to Marcus Junius Silanur.. Valerius Antias tells that it was 
Armes who commanded the Carthaginian garrison, and 
who surrendered to the Romans ; other writers assert that 
it was Ma^o. They vary in the number of the ships taken, 
in the weight of the gold and siJver, and of the money 
brought into the public treasury. If we are not to remain 
in a state of doubt, but must believe some or other of their 
accounts, those which hold th^ mean, between the highest 
and the lowest, are most likely to be true. Scipio, however, 
when the hostages were called before him, first desired them 
not to be dispirited ; for " they had come into the power of 
the Roman people, whose wish it always was to bmd all to 
them by kindness, rather than bv fear; and to have foreign 
nations united to them in good faith and amicable alliance, 
and not in a state of oppression and gloomy servitude." He 
then took an account of the prisoners, distinguishing the 
number belonging to the several states, to each of which he 
sent expresses, desiring them to come and receive their re- 
spective hostages ; some of whom, however, as their ambas- 
sadors happened to be present, he restored on the spot, or- 
dering the questor, Caius Flaminius, to take care that the 
rest should be kindly treated. There now came forward 
from among the crowd of hostages a woman far advanced 
in years, the wife of Mandonius, brother to Indibilis, the 
chieftain of the Illergetians : she threw herself at the gen- 
eral's feet, and with tears besought him to give the guards 
more strict injunctions respecting the care and treatment to 
be shown to the women. Scipio assuring her that they 
should not want any kind of accommodation, she replied, 
" Those are not matters about which we are much solicit- 
ous : for what accommodation can be considered as insuffi- 
cient for persons in our situation 1 Anxiety of a very difier- 
ent kind rends my heart, when I consider the age of these 
young persons; for as to mj^self, I am now beyond any 
daDger of those injuries to which our sex is liable." On each 
side of her stood the daughters of Indibilis, in the bloom of 
youth and beauty, and several others of equal distinction, by 
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all of whom she was revered as a parent. Scipio answer- 
ed, — " Out of regard to myself, and out of regard to the Ro- 
man discipline, 1 should take care that no right, anywhere 
deemed sacred, should suffer violation from us. In the 
present case, the virtue and merit of women of such distinc- 
tion as yon are, who, in the midst of misfortunes, forget not 
the delicacv of character becoming the most respectable of 
your sex, aemand from me an extraordinary degree of at- 
tention." He then * intrusted them to a perscni on whose 
strict regularity of conduct he could entirely rely, and gave 
him a particular charge that they should be treated with all 
the respect and decency due to the wives and mothers of 
guests. 

50. The soldiers afterward brought to him, as a prisoner, 
a damsel of such exquisite beauty, that she attracted the eyes 
of all. Scipio, on making inquiries concerning her country 
and parents, discovered, among other rarticulars, that she 
was betrothed to a young prince of the Celtiberians, named 
Allucius. He therefore immediately summoned from home 
her parents, and affianced husband ; and when the latter ar- 
rived, having, in the mean time, heard that he was most 
passionately enamoured of his intended bride, he addressed 
his discourse to him more particularly than to the lad3r*s 
parents : " A youne men myself," said he, " I address myself 
to a youn^ man, that there mav be the less reserve in our 
conversation on this occasion. When y5ur mistress, being 
taken by our soldiers, was brought to me, and I was told of 
the very great affection you have for her, which indeed her 
beauty made me readily believe, I considered that, in my 
own case, if my thoughts were not totally engrossed by the 
affairs of the public, and I were at liberty to indulge the 
pleasurable pursuits adapted to my time of life, especially in 
a lawful ana honourable love, I should wish that my affec- 
tion for my intended bride, though warm even to a degree of 
extravagance, should yet be viewed with an indulgent eye ; 
and I therefore resolved, in your case, where no tie of duty 
confines me, to do all in my power in favour of your passion. 
Your beloved, while in my care, has been treated with as 
J^ectful an attention as she could have met with had she 
been in the house of your father and mother-in-law, her 
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ly to desire." The youth, ©verwXidBXed aS once with jojr " 
and diffidence, and holding Scipio's ?i^ditjian?,' fHVoked w 
the gods to recompense*., on his behalTj'^^och'eX'alted^^^^iJd^ 
ness, since his owii ability was utterly disproportimicaTeither 
to his own wishes, or his benefactor*s generosity. Scipio 
then accosted in friendly terms the parents and relations of 
the youn^ woman, who, having brought with them a very 
large weight of gold to purchase her liberty, on her being 
restored to them without ransom, earnestly besought him to 
accept it from them, assuring him that 'they should deem 
themselves as much obliged oy his compliance, as by the 
restoration of their child to safety. Unwilling to reject such 
pressing solicitations, he ordered it to be laid at his feet ; 
then, calling AUucius to him, he said, " Besides the dowry 
which you are to receive from your father-in-law, you must 
take also this marriage present from me," bidding him carry 
away the gold, and keep it to himself. Overjoyed by these 
honours and presents, tne young man was dismissea to his 
home, wheie ne filled the ears of his countrymen with the 
well-merited praises of Scipio. "A god-like youth," he 
said, "had come among them; subduing all, not by the 
power of his arms only, but by his goodness and magnanimi- 
ty." Full of such sentiments, he made a levy among his 
dependants, and, within a few days, returned to Scipio with 
one thousand four hundred chosen horsemen. 

51. Scipio kept Laelius with him to assist with his advice 
in disposing of the prisoners, hostages, and booty ; and when 
all these matters were properly adjusted, he gave him a quin- 
quereme, and, ordering him to take on board Mago and fif- 
teen senators of Old Carthage, who had been made prisoners 
at the same time, sent him to Rome with the news of his 
success. The few days which he had resolved to pass at 
Oarthage he employed in exercising both his land ana naval 
threes. On the first day the legions made excursions and 
evolutions under arms through a space of four miles ; on the 
second he ordered them to review and scour their arms be- 
fore their respective tents ; on the third, forming opposite 
parties, thev engaged each other, in a manner representing 
a regular battle, but with blunted weapons, and throwing 
the like kind of darts. On the fourth they were allowed to 
rest ; and on the fifth the rovings commenced again. This 
regular succession of labour and rest they kept up as long as 
they remained dt Carthage. In calm weather the rowers 
and marines, pujjhiDg out to sea, made trial in mock sea- 
fights of the activity of their ships. Such was their citoplo!^ 
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ment on the outside of the walls ; and these exercises on land 
and sea qualified both their minds and bodies for real action. ' 
Within, all parts of the citv resounded with warlike prepar- 
ations, workmen of every kindl)eing collected together m a 
public arsenal. The general attetwed to evenr particular 
with equal care ; at one time he was busy in tne fleet and 
dock-yard i at another, he headed the legions in their excur- 
sions ; again, he employed his time in overseeing the works, 
which were carried on with great diligence and emulation 
by a multitude of workmen in the arsenals, armory, and 
dock-yards, and great numbers of necessary articles finished 
every day. Having thus set on fo6t these, preparations, re- 
paired the breaches in the walls, and estaolished posts for 
the guard of the city, he set out for Tarraco, and, on his way 
thither, received as he went along a great number of embas- 
sies. Some of these he answered on the road, and dismissed j 
others he adjourned to Tarraco, where he had appointed a 
general meeting of all the allies, both new and old. Ac- 
cordingly, this meeting was attended by almost every state 
on the hither side of the Iberns, and also by many from the 
Farther Spain. The Carthaginian generals, at first, care- 
fully suppressed the intelligence of Carthage being taken ; 
afterward, when that event became too notorious to be any 
longer concealed or dissembled, they aflfecled to speak of it 
with little concern. They said, '" hy an unexpected attack, 
and the efforts of one day, one city m Spain bad been sur- 
prised and taken in a manner hy stealth ; that an inexperi- 
enced youth, elated by the acquisition of a prize of but little 
consequence, had by his immoderate joy imposed on it the 
appearance of an important victory ; but as soon as he should 
hear that three generals, and three armies of his enemies, all 
flushed with victory, were marching towards him, he would 
quickly be struck with the recollection of the deaths which 
had happened in his family." Such was their language in 
public, while they themselves were fully sensible how great 
a diminution their strength had suflered in every particidir 
by the loss of Carthage. 
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Chap, I- Such was the state of affairs in Spain. In Italy 
the consul Marcellus^ after regaining possession of Salapm, 
which was betrayed mto his hands, took by storm MarcMiea 
and Meles, cities belonging to the Sanmites. He made pri»- 
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ODon three thousand of Hannlhars soldiers, left in garnsoni 
the booty, which was considerable, was given up to the sol- 
diers : here were found, also, two hundred and fornr thousand 
g^cks of wheat, and one hundred and ten thousand of barley, 
ut the joy occasioited liereby was much leas than the grief 
felt for an overthrow a few days after, near the city of Her- 
donea. Cneius Fulvius, proconsul, lay there encamped, in 
hopes of recovering thbt city, which, after the defeat at 
Cannse, had revolted! from the Romans ; but his poet was 
neither stnmg by nature, nor secured by proper ^ards. 
The negligence natural to that commanders disposition was 
Increased by perceiving that the inhabitants, as soon as they 
beard that Hannibal, after the loss of Salapia, had withdrawn 
from that part of the country into Brattium, began to waver 
in their attachment to the Carthaginians. Intelligence of all 
these particulars was conveyed to Hannibal by jnivate mes- 
sengers from Herdonea ; and, while it made him anxious to 
preserve an allied city, at the same time inspired hopes of 
attacking the enemy un prepared. With his troops therefore 
lightly- equipped for expedition, he hastened to Herdonea by 
such long marches, that he almost anticipated the report of 
his approach ; and, to strike the greater terror, he advanced 
in order of battle. The Roman commander, fully equal to 
him in boldness, but inferior in judc^ment and strefffth, has- 
tily led out his forces, and engaged him. The fitth legion, 
and the left wing ty£ allied infantry^ commenced the &ht 
with vigour. But Hannibal gave directions to his cavalrj 
that, as soon as the lines of infantry should have their 
thoughts and eyes entirely occupied on the contest between 
theniselves, they should ride round; that one half of them 
should fall on tne enemy's camp and the other on the rear of 
their troops that were engaged. With a sneer on the name of 
Fulvius, he assured them that, as he had utterly defeated him 
in th« same country two years before^ the present battle 
would have a similar issue. Nor w&s this expectation ill- 
grounded : for, after many of the Romans had fallen, in the 
close conflict between the lines of infantry, (the companies 
and battalions nevertheless still maintaining their ground.) 
the tumult raised by the cavalry in the rear, and the enemy^ 
shout from the camp, which was heard at the same time, pot 
to flight the sixth legion, which, being posted in the second 
line, was thrown into disorder by the Numidians; as were 
afterward the fifth, and those in the van. Some fled in hurry 
an4 confteion, tite rest were surrounded and slain ; amonp: 
whom felKJneius Fplvius himself, with eleven military tri- 
bunes. How many thousand of the Romans and allies were 
slain in liiat*a|tle, who can positively aflirm, when I find in 
some hiMorians fhirteen theosand, in ntheys not more than 
^ uv. rbh, m^,— a . 
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seven 1 The conqueror possessed himself of the camp and 
the spoil. Havkig d^covered that Herdonea was disposed 
to revolt to the RotfianS) and would not continue faithful to 
him after his departure, he remold the inhabitants to Me- 
tapcmtum apd Tnurium, and Imrned the city to the ground. 
Tne leaders of the party "*ho were found to have held secret 
conference with Fulvius he put to death. The Romans who 
escaped the slaughter of this disastrous d^ fled, half armed, 
by difierent roa£, into Salnnium, to ih% consul Marcellus. 

2. Marcellus, not too much dismayed by «o great a disaster, 
wrote to Rome to the senate an account of the general and 
army being lost at Herdonea ; adding, that notwithstanding 
this misfortune, " he, who had quelled the iiaughty spirit of 
Hannibal, when his confidence was at the highest, in con- 
sequence of his victory at Cannae, was now going against 
him, with the same degree of resolution, and would take 
effectual care^that his present joy and exultation should be 
short." At Rome, as people's grief for the past was great, 
so were their fears of tne ruture. The consul, passing over 
from Sanuiium into Lucania, pitched his camp atNumistro. 
on level groiHid, within view of Hannibal, who was posted 
on a hill. He gave, besides, another proof of confidence in 
his own strengtlj^ for "he was the first to ofier battle ; nor did 
Hannibal, on seefing the standards advance through the gates, 
decline the challenge, However, they drew up their forces 
m such a manner, that the right wing of the Carthaginians 
stretched up the hill, and the left wing of the Romans was 
Drought close to the town. From the third hour the action 
had lasted until night, and the fatigue of fighting for such a 
length or time had overpowered the foremost lines, consist- 
ing, on the side of the Romans, of the first legion and the 
right wing of allies ; on Hannibal's side, of the Spanish 
infantry, Balearic slingers, and the elephants, which, at the 
beginnmg of the tngagement, had been broujght into the 
field. And now the fight flage:ed for a considerable time, 
neither party having gained any advantage, when the Ihird 
legion advanced into the plact of the first, and the left wing 
of the allies into that of the right ; on the side of ilie enemy, 
likewise, the wearied were relieved by fresh troops. On this, 
both parties being in fuil spirit and vigour, instead of the 
former languid efforts, a furious conflict at once arose: but 
night separated the combatants before the victory could be 
decided. Next morning the Romans stood, in order of battle, 
from sunrise, during a great part of the day: andncpe of 
the en«my coming out to face them, gatherea the spoils at 
their leisure, and collecting the bodies of their slain intoone 
root, burned them on a funeral pile. In Ihe fc^lowing night 
Hannibal decaifijpe^ in silence, and marched off towards 
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ApiQlia; bnty as soon as daylight di^vcy4the enemy's 
flight, Marcellns, leaving h^ woonded at ixumistro, with a 
small garrison, the command* of which he gave to Lucius 
Furius Purpureo. a military trlbniie, s^t oat immediately in 
close pursuit, ana overtook him at Yenusia. H«re, during 
several days, many skirmishes happened between parties sal- 
lying from the outposts, in which ikfantrY and cavalry were 
intermixed, and which produced more noise and tumult thaa 
real advantage to either side*, but which, in general, termi- 
nated in &vour of the Romans. From thence the two armies 
marched through Apulia without any engaprement of con- 
sequence; for Hannibal, seeking opporlumties for strata- 
gems, removed alwajrs by night, Marcellus never following 
but in clear daylight, and after having carefully examined 
the country through which he was to pass. 

3. Meanwhile, as Flaccus was spending much time at 
Capua, in selling the property of the nobility, and setting to 
farm the forfeited estates, all of which he let for a rent of 
com, he was furnished with a fresh occasion for practising 
severity on the Campanians ; for he received certain infor- 
mation of a wicked scheme, of an extraonllnary nature^ 
which had for some time been hatching in secret. Having 
removed the soldiers out of the houses, for tY^ reasons^ first, 
because he chose that the houses of the city should be held 
along with the lands ; and next, becaijsft he feared lestejtce»' 
sive luxury might enervate his army, as it oad that of Han- 
nibal, he had made them build huts for themselves, in the 
military manner, near the gates and wall^ Kow most of 
these were formed of«hurdles or boards, some of re«4s inter- 
woven, and all of them sbvered with straw, as if ptMrposely 
intended for combustion. One hundred and seventy Cam- 
panians, at the head of whom were two brothers of the name 
of Blosius, had conspired to set fire to all these at one hour 
of the night. But the design was discovered b}r some slaves ' 
belonging to the Blosii ; whereon, the gates being instantly 
shut by order of the proconsul, and the soldiers having, 
on the signal falsing given, assembled under arms, all who 
were concerned in the conspiracy were seized, and after un- 
dergoing a severe examination by torture, condemned and put 
to death. The informers were rewavded with their freedom, 
and ten thousand asses* each. TheNucefiansandAcerrans, 
having comiplained that they had no place of hid>itation, as 
Acerra was partly burned, and Nuceria demolished, Fulviua 
sent them to Rome to the senate. Permission was granted 
to the Acerrans to rebuild what had been thus destrc^^ ; and 
the Nucerians, agreeably to their own choice, were trans- 
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planted to At^Ua, th^h^bitants of the latter bein^ ordered 
to remove to Camtia. Among'fhe multiplicity of important 
affairs, (some prosperous, others adverse,) which occupied 
the thoughts of the public, even the citadel of Tarentum 
-was not forgotten : Marcus Ogulnius and Publius Aquilius 
being commissioned for the purpose, went into Etmria to 
purchase com, which was to be conveyed to Tarentum ; 
and, together with the com, were sent thither, as a reii^ 
forcement to the garrison, one thousand iQen out of the city 
troops, consisting of equal numbers of Romans and allies. 

4. The summer was now nearly elapsed, and the time of 
the consular election drew nigh : but a letter received from 
Marcellus, affirming that it would be injurious to the public 
interest, if he were to depart a step from Hannibal, who was 
retreating before him, wnile he, by a close pursuit, distressed 
him materially, threw the senate into sodie preplexityj as 
they were unwilling either to call home the consul, at a time 
when he was most actively employed against the enemy, or 
to let the year pass without consuls. It was judged most ad- 
visable, though the other consul Valerius was abroad, that 
he should ra^W be recalled, and even from Sicily. Ac- 
cordingly, in pursuance of an order of the senate, a letter 
was sent toliim by Lucius Manlius, pretor of the city, and 
together with it that of the consul Marcellus, that from them 
he might perceite the reason which induced the senate to 
recall him from his province, rather than his colleague. 
Abovt th& time ambassadors came to Rome from Hjtng 
Syphax, with a «ecital of all the successful battles which he 
had fought ag;Mnst the Carthaginianaf and assurances that 
'^their kmg entertained not a mortf inveterate enmity to any 
nation than to the Carthaginian, nor a more warm frieno- 
^ip for any than for the Roman ;" adding, that " he had 

Jtieu)re sent embassies into Spain, to the Ronian generals, 
Oneius and Put4ius Cornelius ; and that he How wished to 
seek, as it^wtre, at the fountain head, the friendship of the 
Romans.^* The senate not only ansifrered his ambassadors 
with kindpiess, but seat others in return, chlCrged with pres^ 
ents to the king; these were Lucius Gknucius, PudHos 

' Poetelius, and Publius Popilius. The presents which they 
carried were, a purple gown and vest, an ivory chair, and a 
goid&BL bowl of five pounds wei^. ' Tb^ received orders 
also to proceed to visit other chieftains of Africa, carrying 
with them donatives of gowns witU purple borders, ana 

• ^Iden bowls weighing |hreejx>unds c«ch. To Alexandria, 
also* were sent Marctts Atffi«s, and Manius Acilius, in 
cnAaffiy to King Ptolemv Philopater and aueen Cleopatra, 
ta revive and renew the former treaty of friendship} bearing 
wiih them a purple gow^j and vest, with an ivory chair for 
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tlie king; an embroidered gown and a pnrple robe for the' 
ooeen. During this sommer many prodigies were reported 
from the neighbouring cities and country : that at Toscnlam 
a lamb was yeaned with its udder fuU of milk ; and that 
the temple of Jupiter was struck on the roof by lightning, 
and almost entirely stripped of its covering ; that at Anagnia, 
about the same time, the ground before one of the gates was 
fired, and without the aid of any combustible matter con- 
tinued burning a day and a night [ that at Compitum, in the 
district of Anagnia, the birds forsook their nests on the trees 
in the grove of Diana ; that near the mouth of the haiboar 
of Tarracina snakes of wonderful size were seen in the 
sea, and s|>orting like fishes ; that at Tarquinii a pig was 
b'ttered which ha^ a human face ; and that, in the district 
of Capena, at the grove of Feroniaj four statues sweated 
blood profusely for a day and a night. These evil omens 
were expiated with victims of the greater kind, in con- 
formity to the order of the pontiffs : and a supplication was 
ordered to be performed at all the snrines, one day at Rome, 
and another in the district of Capena, at the grove of Fe- 
ronia. 

5. The consul Marcus Valerius, on receinC of the letters 
by which he was summoned home, gave up the cqmmand of 
the province and the army to the pretor Cmcins ; sent Mar- 
cus Valerius Messala, commander of the fleet, with half of 
the ships to Africa, to plunder the country, and at the mmm 
time to ^n intelligence of the motions and intentions of the 
Carthaginians : then he set out himself with ten ships, and 
arriving at Rome aflef a prosperous voyage, immediatelr 
convened the senate. Here he recited the services which, 
he had performed ] that *^ after hostilities had been carried 
an in Sicily^ and many severe losses sustained on land and 
sea durii^ almost sixty years, he had brought the war to m 
final ttrmination. That there was not one Carthaginian in 
Sicily, nor one Sicilian, of those who had been compelledby 
fear to- fly and live abroad, who was not then at home; that 
all had l>een reiustated in the possession of their own cities 
and estates, and were employed in ploughing and sdwingi 
that the land, after having been long deserted^ was at length 
filled again with ifthabiumts, and in a oondition both to af- 
ford plenty to its occupiers; and the most certain stifles of 
provisions to the Roman people either in peace or war.** 
After this Mutines, apd sucn others as hadtleserted well of 
the Roman people, were introduced to the senate ; who, to 
fulfil the engag-ements of the consul, bestowed rewards oft 
them alL Mutines was even made a Roman citizen, an or- 
der for mat purpose being proposed to the commons by a 
plebeian t^lMme, in |tarsaance of directions frem the aenate. 
0,2 
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While these matters passed at Rome, Mdreos Valerius Me»- 
sala, with fifty ships, arriving on the coast of Afiica before 
day, made an miexpected descent on the lands of Utica, 
-which he ravaged to a great extent ; and, after taking many 
prisoners and other booty of every kind, re^embarked, set 
sail for Sicily, and returned to Lilybeemn, on the thirteenth 
day after he had left it. On examining the prisoners, the 
following particulars were discovered, aoMi all, m order, com- 
municatea by letter to the consul lievinus, that he might 
know the real state of aftairs in Africa. That " there were 
at Carthage five thousand Numidians, commanded by Bias* 
sinissa, son of Gala, a young man of a very enterprisin^r spir* 
it ; and that people were employed in all parts of Afinc^ in 
hiring other troops^ which were to be sent to Spain, to ms- 
drubal, in order that, with the most numerous army which 
he could muster, and with allpossible expedition, he might 
pass over iuto Italy and join Hannibal That on this mea* 
sure the Carthagmians placed all their hopes of success. 
That, besides this, they were fitting out a very great fiee^ for 
the recovery of Sicily^ and that the priscNiers believed it 
would sail thither in a very short time." When the letter 
containing this information was read, it made so great an 
impression on the senate, that they all concurred in opinion 
that the consul ought not to wait for the elections, out to 
nominate a dictator to hold them, and return without delay 
to his piovincow This plan was obstructed by a dispute 
which arose ;. for the consul declared that he would nomi- 
nate-dictator Marcus Valerius Messala, who was then in Si- 
cily commanding the fleet; but the senate insisted that a dic- 
tator could not be nominated who was in any place out of the 
Roman territory, which extended not beyond Uie limits of 
Italy. Marcus Lucretius, plebeian tribune, proposing the 
question hereop, the senate decreed thus : ** That th.e consul, 
before he left the «ity, should consult the people as to whoooi 
they wished to be appointed dictator, and should nominate 
to that officii whomsoever they should order. That if he re- 
£Bsed Ihis, the pretor shoiild hold the meeting ; and if he also 
were unwilling to do it, that then the tribunes should propose 
the question." Valerius declared that he would not ask the 
judgment of the people on a matter i^operly belonging to hia 
own iurisdiction, and he forbade it in the pretor: on which 
the plebeian tribunes proposed the question, ana the com« 
mons ordered that Gtuintus Fulvius, then at Capua, should 
be created dictator. But in the night preceding the day od 
which the a.ssembly of the people was to be held, the consul 
went off privately to Sicily; and the senate, left thus unsup- 
ported, took the resolution of ordering a letter to be sent to 
Marcus Claudius, desiriag himtogivMSsistanoelQtheeQia- 
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SMAwealth. whi<^ Ids coUeagae had deserted, and to ncnni- 
oate the dictator £ied <m by the pecmle. Accordingly^ Cluin- 
tB» Falvins was nominated dictator by the consul CJaudins ; 
and in compliance with the same order of the people, the 
dictator, Uuintus Falvins, named Publius Lklnius Crassns, 
then chief pontiff, master of the horse. 

6. The dictator, on coming to Rome, sent Cneius Senn 
pronias Blaesus, who had been a lientenant-general under 
Mm at Capoa, into the province of Etruria, to take the com- 
mand of the army there, in the room of the pretor, Cains 
Calpumius, whom he called away by letter, to command his 
own army at Capaa. He appointed for the elections the ear- 
liest day on which they conld be held ; but a dispute arising 
between the dictator and the tribunes, they could not be fin- 
ished on that day. The younffer Galerian century having 
obtained by lot the privilege of voting^ first, named as con- 
suls Gtuintus Fulvius, and Cluintus Fabius : and the centu- 
ries, voting in their course, would have followed them, had 
not two plebeian tribunes, Cains and Lucius Arennius, in- 
terposed. They asserted that " the re-electing of the same 
person to the supreme magistracy was not easily reconcila- 
ole to the principles of a republic ; and much more perni- 
cious would the precedent be, if the verv person who presi- 
ded at the election were himself to be chosen. If therefore 
the dictator admitted his own name in the list of candidates, 
they would protest against the election ; but if he received on 
the list any other except himself, they would give no ob- 
struction to the business." The dictator maintained the pro- 
priety of the proceedings of the assembly, on the grounds of 
a vote of the senate, an order of the people, and several pre- 
cedents : for " in tne consulate of Cneius Servilius, wnen 
the other consul Cains Flaminius had fallen at the Thrasy- 
menus, the question was, by direction of the senate, proposed 
to the people, and the people ordered that so Ipng as the war 
continued in Italy it should be V^wf ul for them to re-elect to 
the consulship, and that as oAen as they should see proper, 
any of those who had already held that office. As to pre- 
cedents in point, he had one of ancient date, in the case of 
Lucius Postumius Megellus, who, while he was interrez. 
was, in the assemblv where he himself presided, createa 
consul, with Cains Jfunius Bubulcus ; and a recent one, m 
the case of Gtuintus Fabius, who certainly would never have 
suffered himself to be re^^lected if it were inconsistent with 
the public good." After long dilute, maintained bv these 
arguments, an agreement at last tqok place between the dic- 
tator and the tribunes to abide bjr the determination of the 
senate. The senators were of opinion that the present state 
of the coQimon wealth Was sBchi as required that the admln^ 
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istration of its affkiis should be in the hands of experienced 
commanders, skilled in all the arts of war ; and tney there- 
fore disapproved of any opposition to the proceedings of the 
assembly of election. The tribmies then acquiesced, and 
the election proceeded. Cluintus Fabins Maximus a fifth 
time, and Cluintus Puldus Flaccus a fourth, were declared 
consuls. The following persons were then elected preiors ; 
Lucius Veturius Philo, Titus Cluintius Crispinus, Caius 
Hostilius Tubulus, Caius Arunculeius. As soon as the ap- 
pointment of magistrates for the year was finished, Cluintus 
Fulvius resigned the dictatorship. Towards the end of this 
summer a Carthaginian fleet of forty ship, under the com- 
mand of Hamilcar, sailed over to Sardinia, and committed 
Seat depredations in the district of Olbia. Afterward, on 
e pretor Publius Manlius Vulso appearing there with an 
army, they proceeded to the other side of the island, and 
ravaged the lands of Caralita, from whence they retnrned 
with booty of all kinds to Africa. Seveml Roman priests 
died this year, and others were substituted in their places. 
Caius Servilius was made a pontifi*, in the room or Titus 
Otacilius Crassus ; Tiberius Sempronius Longus, • son of 
Tiberius, an augur, in the room of Otacilius Crassus ; and 
the same Tiberius Sempronius, a decemvir for directing re- 
ligious riteSj in the room of Tiberius Sempronius Longus, 
son of Caius. Marcus Marcius, king in religions matters, 
and Marcus iEmilius Papus, chief curio, died, but their 
places were not filled up during this year. Lucius Veturius 
Philo, and Publius Licinius Crassus, chief pontifi*, were cre- 
ated censors for the year. Licinius Crassus had not, before 
this appointment, been either consul or pretor, but was ad- 
vanced, at one step, from the edileship to the censorship. 
However, these censors neither chose a senate, nor trans- 
acted any public business, being prevented by the death of 
Lucius veturius, on which Licmius abdicated the office. 
The curule ediles, Lucius Veturius and Publius Licinius 
Varus, repeated the exhibition of the Roman games once. 
The plebeian ediles, Cluintus Catius and Lucius Porcius 
Licinius, out of the money accruing from fines, erected bra- 
zen statutes in the temple of Ceres, and exhibited games with 
much magnificence and splendour, considering the circum- 
stances of those times. 

7. At the end of the jear, Caius Laelius, Scipio's lieuten- 
ant-general, on the thirty-fourth day after he set sail from 
Tarraco, arrived at Rome, and passing through the streets, 
with the train of prisoners whom he brought, attracted a 
vast concourse of people. Next day, being introduced fo 
the senate, he delivered the advices with which he wis 
charged, that Carthage, the metropolis of Spain, had been 
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reduced in one day, several revolted cities brouglit back to 
obedience, and new alliances formed with others. From 
the prisoners information was gained, corresponding, in 

feneral, with that contained in the letter of Marcos Valerius 
lessala. What gave the greatest uneasiness to the senate 
was Hasdrubal's intended march into Italy, which was 
scarcely able to withstand Hannibal, and the force which 
he had already with him. Laelius also, coming out into the 
general assembly, gave a similar account. Tne senate, in 
consideration of the services performed by Publius Scipio, 
decreed a supidication for one day, and then ordered Caius 
Lselius to return with all expedition to Spain, with the ships 
which he had brought thence. Onthb authority of a great 
many historians, I nave fixed the taking of Carthage in this 
year, although I am not igiM)rant that several have placed 
It in the year following ; but it appeared to me very improb- 
able that Scipio should have passed a whole year in drain 
without doing any thing. {A. U. C. 543. B. C. 909.] The 
consulate of Gtumtus Fabius Maximus, a fifth time, and 
Cluintus Fulvlus Flaccns, a fourth, commencing on the ides 
of March, a decree was passed on the same day, appointing 
Italy the province of both, but they were to command sep- 
arately in difierent quarters; Fabius to conduct the opera- 
tions of the war at Tarentum, Fulvius in Lucania and 
Bruttium. Marcus Claudius was continued in command 
for a year. The pretors then cast lots for their provinces : 
Caius Hostilius TibuUus obtained the city jurisdiction; 
Lucius Veturins Philo the forei^, with Gaulj Titus Cluin- 
tius Crispinus, Capua; and Caius Arunculeius, Sardinia. 
The troops were distributed among the provinces in this 
manner : to Fulvius were decreed the two lepions which 
Marcus Valerius Laevinus had in Sicily ; to Clumtus Fabius 
those which Caius Calpumius had commanded in Etruria ; 
the city troops were to replace those in Etruria, and Caius 
Calpumius was to command the same province, with the 
army ; Titus Cluintius was to have the government of Capua, 
with the army which had served there under Cluintus Ful- 
vius; Lucius Vetnrius was to receive from Caius Laetorius^ 
propretor, the province of Arimlnum, with the army then 
on the spot ; to Marcus Marcellus were assigned the legions 
with which he had in his consulate acted successfully : to 
Marcus Valerius, in conjunction with Lucius Clncius, (for 
they also were continued in command in Sicily,) the troops 
of Cannae were given, with orders to complete their full 
complement out of the surviving soldiers of Cneius Ful- 
vius's legions. These were collected together, and sent by 
the consols into Sicily, being stigmatized by the same ig- 
nominious order under which the troops of Cannse served. 
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and those of the army of the pretor Cneius Fulvins, whom 
the senate, through resentment at the like cowardice, had 
formerly ordered thither. To Cains Amncnleius were as- 
signed, for Sardinia, the same legions which had served in 
that province under Publias Manlius Yulso. Publius Sul- 
picius was continued in command for a year, to hold the 
province of Macedonia, and with the same legion and the 
same fleet which he then had. Thirty quinqueremes were 
ordered to be sent from Sicily to Tarentum, to Q,uintus 
Fabius the consul : and with the rest of the fleet, Marcus 
Yalerins Laevinns was either to sail over to Africa himself, 
to ravage the country, or to send thither Lucius Gincius, or 
Marcus Valerius Messala. With respect to Spain no cnan^e 
was made, only that Scipio and Silanus were continued i* 
command, not for a year, but until they should be recalled 
by the senate. Such was the distribution made of the prov- 
inces, and of the commands of the armies for that year. 

8. Among other business of more serious importance, the 
assembly, convened for the purpose of electing to thej)riest- 
hood a chief curio, in the room of Marcus .£mihus, re- 
vived an old dispute ; for the natricians insisted that Caius 
Mamilius Vitulus, the only plebeian candidate, ought not 
to be allowed to stand, because none but a patrician had ever 
held that office of the priesthood. The tribunes being ap- 
pealed to, referred the Dusiness to the senate. The senate 
voted that the people mieht act therein as they should think 
proper. Thus Caius Mamilius Vitulus was elected chief 
curio, being the first plebeian admitted into that office. Pub- 
lius Licinius, chief pontiff, compelled Caius Valerius Flac- 
cus, against his will, to be inaugurated flamen of Jupiter. 
Caius Laetorius was created decemvir for the performance 
of religious rites, in the room of Cluintns Mucins Scaevola, 
deceased. I should willingly pass over in silence the reason 
of the flamen being forced mto the office, labouring as he 
then did under a bad character, had he not afterward ac- 
qaired a very good one. Cams Flaccus had spent his youth 
in idleness and debauchery, and his vicious courses had 
drawn on him the displeasure of his own brother Lucius 
Flaccus, and of his otner relations ; and Publius Licinius , 
was in hope of reclaiming him. Indeed, when his thoup^bts 
became engaged in the care of the sacrifices and religious 
performances, he quickly made such a complete alteration 
in his conduct, from what it had hitherto been, that, among 
all the young men of the time, no one was held in higher 
esteem, or more entirely approved by the principal patri- 
cians, by his own family, and by all. This universal good 
character inspiring him with a proper sense of his own 
worth, he assertedT a privilege wnich had fisr many years 
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been laid aside, on account of the nnworthiness of fonner 
flamens, that of having a seat in the senate. On his coining 
into the senate-house, the pretor, Lucius Licinius, led hiiQ- 
out; on which he appealed to the tribunes of the commons, 
alleging that he only claimed an ancient privilege of his 
priesthood, which was conferred on the office (^ flamen, to- 
gether with the purple-bordered robe and the curule cbair. 
The pretor argued that such a right depended not on the 
copies of annals, rendered obsolete by their antiquity-, but on 
the customary practice of more recent times ; ana that in 
the memory or their fathers, and even grandfathers, no 
flamen of Jupiter had been allowed it. The tribunes 
though! it reasonable that, as the righted been suffered to fall 
into disuse through the inattention of former flamens, the * 
injury ensuing should aJffect only themselves, and not the 
office; and accordingly, without any opposition from the 
pretor himself, and with the universal approbation of ahe 
senate and commons, they introduced the flamen to a seat 
in the senate, though all men were of opinion that his hav- 
ing attained his object was owing to the strict integrity of 
his conduct rather than to any privilege of the priesthood. 
The consuls, before they departed for their provinces, raised 
two city legions, and such a number of soldiers as was ne- 
cessary to make- up the complement of the other armies. 
The force which hitherto had served in the city the consul 
Fulvius gave to his brother Caius Fulvius Flaccus, lieu- 
tenant-general, with orders to march it into Etruria, and to 
bring home to Rome the legions then in that province. The 
other consul, Fabius, having collected the relics of Fulvius's 
army, which amounted to three thousand three hundred and 
thirty-six men, ordered his son Cluintus Maximus to con- 
duct them into Sicily, to the proconsul Marcus Valerius, and 
to receiye from him the two legions and thirty quinqueremes. 
The removal of these legions out of the island made no 
diminution, in respect either of strength or appearance, in 
the force stationed m that province : for, besides two veteran 
legions, completely recruited to their full complement, the 
proconsul had a great multitude of Numidian deserters, both 
norse and foot, and he also enlisted in his service those 
Sicilians who had served in the army of Epicydes, and that 
of the Carthaginians, men well experienced in war. By 
annexing a part of these foreign auxiliaries to each of the 
Roman legions, he preserved the appearance of two armies ; 
with one of which he ordered Lucius Cincius to guard that 
part of the island which was formerly the kingdom of Hiero ; 
and, with the other, he bimself took charge of the rest of it, 
separated formerly by the boundaries of the Roman and 
Qarthaginian dominions. He likewise made division of the 
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fleoL which consisted of seventy sail, in order (hat they 
mi^t extend their protection of the coaAs round the whole 
eirenmference of the island. Attended by the caralry of 
Mutines, he went in person through every part of the prov- 
ince, to view the lands, observe what parts were caltivated, 
and what were not, commending or reproving the owners 
accordingly. In conse<|iience of his care in this particular, 
such an wundance of com was produced, that, besides send- 
ing a quantity to Rome, h^^conveyed to Catana a sufficient 
supply for the army, which was to be employed daring the 
summer at Tarentum. 

9. But the transportation of those soldiers into Sicily, the 
greater part of wnosi were Latines and allies, was very 
* near proving the cause of formidable disturbances ; so true 
it is, tnat the issues of great afi^rs often depend on trivial 
circumstances : for the Latines and allies, in their meetings, 
b^n to murmur that " that the^ had now for ten years been 
drained by levies and contributions. That generally every 
year they suffered great losses in the war. Many were slain 
Ik the field, many were cut off by sickness ; and that every- 
one of their countivmen, enlisted as a soldier bv the Ro- 
mans, was more effectually lost to them, than if he were 
taken prisoner by the Carthaginians *, because the latter was 
sent back, without ransom, to his country, whereas the other 
was ordered by the Romans out of Italy, into banishment in- 
deed, rather tlum to military service. The troops of Cannas 
were now growing old in that situation, having been in it 
nearly eight years, and would end their lives before the 
enemy, whose strength was at the present in a state par- ' 
ticularly flourishing, would retire out of Italy. If veteran 
soldiers were not to return home, and still new ones to be 
enlisted, there would not, in a short time, be one of that de- 
scription remaining. Wherefore it was become necessary, 
before they should be reduced to the last degree of desolation 
and want, to deny to the Romans that which particular cir- 
cumstances alone would shortly render it impossible to 
grant. If that people saw the allies cordially uniting in 
such a measure, thc^ certainly would think of making peace 
with the Carthaginians: otherwise, as long as Haimibal 
lived, Italy would never be free from war." Thus did they 
argue in their assemblies. The Roman colonies were at thu 
time thirty in number; all of whom had ambassadors at 
Rome ; and twelve of them presented a remonstrance to the 
consuls, stating that they had not the means of fomishing 
Uie supplies of men and money. These were Ardea. Nepete, 
Sutrium, Alba, CarseoU, Cora, Suessa, Circeii, Setia, Cales, 
Nami^and Interamna. The consuls, surprised at such an 
extraordinary declaration, and wishing to deter them from 
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the meditattd secfisjon, to which end they supposed ^hat 
censure and, i^eproof would be more effectual than gentle 
measures, answered, that the expressions which they had 
dared to use were such as the consuls could not pr^j^il on 
themselves to repeat iu the senate : for they contained not . 
a refusal of military duty, but an open defection from the 
Roman people. They advised them, therefore, to return 
liome instantly to consult with tl^ir respective countiymeny 
as If no step had yet been taken ; since their infamous d»> 
sign, tbougn disclosed in words, had not proceeded to ac- 
tion ; and Co remind them that they were not natives of 
Campania, or of Tarentum, but of Rome. That from thence 
they derived their origin, and from thence were sent<^ 
Qut into colonies, into lands taken from enemies, for the 
ptHrpose of increasing population ; and that, consequently, 
wiiiever duties children owe to parents, these they owed 
io t}le Romans, if they had any remains of natural af- 
fection, or any regard for their mother country. They 
•desired them, therefore, to confer on the matter anew; 
£Dr that, as to the measures which they had inconsiderately 
• tnentioned, their tendency was to betray the Roman empire, 
shd to give up the conquest of it to Hannibal." Though 
the consjils, one after the other, reasoned with them in this 
manner for a long time, yet the ambassadors were not in the 
least moved, but replied, " they had nothing new to repre- 
sent to the senate at home, neither had that assembly grounds 
for new deliberation, when they neither had men to be en- 
listed, nor money to pay them.''^ The consuls finding them 
inflexible, laid the affair before the senate : and here it ex- 
cited such serious apprehensions in every mind, that great 
numbers cried out, that " the ruin of the empire was at 
band; that the other colonies would act in the sam^ man- 
ner; so would the allies ; that all had conspired to betray 
the city of Rome to Hannibal." 

10. The consuls endeavoured to console and encourage 
the senate, telling them " the other colonies would main- 
tain their allegiance and duty as heretofore ; and that even 
these which had swerved from their duty, if ambassadors 
were sent round amonc^ them instructed to apply reproofs, 
Bind not entreaties, would be impressed with respect for the 
sovereign authority." Haying received power from the 
senate to act and manage as they should see most conducive 
to the public good, they began by sounding the dispositions 
of the other colonies ; and then, summoning their ambas- 
saidors, demanded of them in public, whether they had their 
contingents of soldiers ready according to the regulation 1 
yo this Marcus Sextilius of Fregellse, in behalf of the 
eighteen colonies, made answer, that " the soldiers were 
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readv according to the reg^nlation; that i£a greater Atimber 
should be required, they would bring them ; and, that what- 
ever else the Roman people should command or wish, thejr 
would oerform with zeal and diligence. , That they wanted 
not sumciency of means, and had more than a sufeciencf 
of inclination." On this the consuls, after premising that 
all the praises which themselves could bestow would be in- 
adequate to their merits, unless they were joined by the 
thanks of the whole body of the senate in full assembly ^de- 
sired them to accompany them into the senate-house. The 
senate complimenteci them bv a decree conceived in the 
most honourable terms possible, and then charged the con- 
^9uls to conduct them into an assembly of the people abo, 
and there, among the many other important services Which* 
those colonies had performed to them and their ancestors, 
to make proper mention of this recent instance of their 
meritorious conduct towards the commonwealth. Even 
now, and after so many ages, their names should not be lost 
in.silence, nor should they be defrauded of their due praise : 
they were these — SiOTia, Norba, Saticulum, Brunousiiimy 
Fregellae, Luceria, venusia, Adria, Firma, Ariminum ; on 
the coast of the other sea, Pontia, PsBstum, and Cosa ; and 
in the inland part";, Beueventum, iEsernia, Spoletum, Pla- 
centja, and Cremona. Supported by these, the Roman em- 
pire was enabled to stand j and ihey received every mark of 
gratitude, both in the senate and in the assembly of the peo- 
ple. The former ordered that no mention should be made 
of the other twelve dependencies, which had refused to fur- 
nish their quota for the war, and that the consuls should 
neither dismiss nor detain their ambassadors, nor hold any 
communication with them : such a tacit proof of displeasure 
was judged the most suitable to the dignity df the Roman 
people. While the consuls were busy in expediting the 
other necessary preparations for the campaign,'it was re- 
solved to draw out of the treasury the vicesimary gold, (that 
is to say, a fund formed of the twentieth part of the value of 
slaves enfranchised,) which was reserved for exigences of 
the utmost necessity. There was drawn out accordingly, 
to the amount of four thousand pounds weight of gold. Of 
this were given to the consuls, to Marcus Marcellus and 
Publius Sulpicius, proconsuls, and to Lucius Veturius, the 

Sretor, to whom the lots had given the province of GauT,five 
undred pounds each; and besides this there were given, in 
particular charge, to the consul FabiuSjOne hundredpounds 
of gold to be carried into the citadel of Tarentum. The re- 
mainder they employed in making contracts, with ready 
money, for clothing the army, who were then serving in Spain, 
with so much honour to themselves and to their c ^ ~ 
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11. It was also resolred, that before the consuls ^ out 
from the city ther should expiate several prodigies which 
had happened. On the Alhan mount a statue of Ji|pirer, and 
a tree, standing near the temple ; at Ostia, a grove ; at Capua, 
a wall, tmd the temple of Fortune ; and at Sinuessa, a wall 
and gate, were struck by lightning. Further, it was report- 
ed that the Alban water flowed in a bloody stream ; that, at 
Rome, in the cell of the temple of Fors Fortuna, an image, 
which was in the crown of the goddess, fell from her head 
in her hands ; that an ox spoke at Priveroum j that a vulture, 
while the forum was crowded, flew down into one of the 
shops; and that, at Sinuessa, an infant was bom whose sex 
wasiloubtful, such as are commonly called in Greek (a lan- 
guage more manageable than ours, particularly in the com- 
pounding of word^ Andrc^ynes ; that a shower of milk fell ; 
and that a boy was bom with the head of an elephant. These 
prodigies were expiated with the larger kind of victims. 
Orders were given for a supplication to be performed at all 
the shrines, and prayers to oe ofi*ered during one day, for 
the diverting of misfortunes ; and a decree passed that the 
pretor, Caius Hostilius, should vow and celebrate the games 
of Apollo, in like manner as they had of late years been 
Tow^ and celebrated. At the same time, the consul Cluin- 
tus Fulvins held an assembly for the election of censors. 
The censors chosen were men who had never yet been con- 
suls. Marcus Cornelius Cethegpis and Publius Sempronius 
Tuaitanus. By direction of the senate the question was propo- 
sed to the people ; and the people ordered that these, by their 
censoral authority, should let to farm the lands of Campania. 
The choosing of the senate was delayed by a dispute between 
the censors about the nomination of the prince of it : the 
making the choice had fallen, by lot, to Sempronius ; but 
Cornelius alleged that he ought to observe the practice 
handed down from their ancestors, which was to appoint as 
prince the person who in the list or censors stood first of any 
then living, and this was Titus Manlius Torquatus. Sem- 
pronius maintained, that when the gods gave a person the 
lot of appointing, they gave him at the same time full free- 
dom or choice : that he would act in this case agreeably to 
his own judgment, and would name, to the honour contended 
for, Cluintus Fabius Maximus, whom he could prove to be 
the fiiBst of the whole Roman state, even in Hannibal's opin- 
ion. After a Ions dispute his colleague gave up the point, 
and Sempronius cnose the consul, Cluintus Fabius Maximus, 
prince or the senate. Then the list of the new senate was 
read, in which eight were left out, amon^ whom was Lu- 
cius Csecilius Metellus, infamous for havme, after the de- 
feat at CannaBi advised the abandonment of Italy. In their 
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reviemof the equestrian order also, they censored every one 
concerned wiih him; but the number disgraced on that 
account v/^s verj small. Fron\ all the cavalry ot the legions 
of Canna^ then m Sicily, and their number was great, their 
horses were taken away. To this they added another pun- 
ishment in point of time; ordering (hat the campaigns wnjch 
tho^ men had served on horses given by the public should 
not entitle them to release, but that they should serve during 
ten others on horses of their own. They also searched for, 
and discovered^ a great number, who ought to be ranked in 
the cavalry ; and all of these who had been seventeen years 
old at the beginning of the war, and had not served, they 
disfranchised. They then contracted for the repairs of the 
buildings round the forum, which had been destroved by the 
fire, — seven shops, the shambles, and the royal palace. 

12. Having finished the necessary business at Rome, the 
consuls set put for the campaign. Fnlvius, first, went for- 
ward to Capua ; in a few days after Fabius followed, and he 
earnestly entreated his colleague in person, and Marcelhis 
by letter, to make the most vigorous efibrts to keep Uaani- 
bal employed, while he should carry on the siege of Taren- 
tum; oWerving that, when that city should betaken ftom 
the enemy, who was already repulsed in every quarter, and 
would then have no place where he could rest, or to which 
he could retreat for safety, he would not have even a pre- 
tence for staying Icmger in Italy. He likewise sent an ex- 
press to Rhegium, to the commander of the body of troops 
which the consul Laevinus had placed there, to act against 
the Bruttians, and which consisted of eight thousand men, 
all accustomed to live by plunder, the greater part of whom 
had been brought out or Sicily from Agathyma, as was 
mentioned above. To these were joined many natives of 
the country, who deserted from the Bruttians, equally daring, 
and under equal necessity to dare every thin?. He order^ 
this band to be led, first, to ravage the lands of Bruttium, 
and afleiward to besiege the city of Caulon. These orders 
they executed, not only with diligence, but with avidity ; 
and afier plundering the country^ and dispersing the inhab- 
itants, attacked the city with their utmost vigour. Marcel- 
lus, incited by his colleague's letter, and also by an opinion 
which he had himself conceived, that he was the only Ro- 
man general able to cope with Hannibal, quitted his winter- 
2uarters as soon as forage could be found, and met him at 
^anusinm. The Carthaginian was at this time employed 
in endeavouring to entice the Canusians to revolt, but on 
hearing of Marcellus*s approach, he decamped and retired. 
The country was open, aflbrding no cover for an ambus- 
cade, for which reason he resolved to draw back into mom 
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ifoody tracts. Marcellns pressed, close on his steps, en- 
camped within view of him, and, as soon as the trenches 
were finished, drew out his legions and offered battle. Uaii- 
nibal sent out single troops of cavalry, and the light spear- 
men from his infantry, to skirmish with the enemy, but did 
not think it advisable to risk the issue of a general engage- 
ment. He was . however drawn into a contest cf that sort 
which he wished to avoid : for although, by marching away 
in the night, he gained some ground of the enemy, yet Mar- 
cellus overtook him in an open country, and, as he was 
forming his camp, put a stop to his works, by attacking the 
workmen on all sides. In consequence of this a pitched 
battle ensued, in which all the forces on both sides were 
engaged ; but night coming on, thejr separated, without any 
advantage being gained on either side. They then hastilv, 
before it grew dark, fortified their camps, at a very little 
distance from each other. Next day, as soon as light ap- 
peared. Marcellus led out his forces to the field; nor did 
Hannibal decline the contest, but in a long speech exhorted 
his noen to " remember Thrasymenus and Canne, and to 
crush the presumption of the foe, who pressed so closely on 
their steps; not suffering them either to march or encamp in 
quiet, or even to breathe, or look about them. Every day 
the rising sun and the Roman armv appeared together on 
the plains. But if the enemy should once be compelled to 
quit the field, especially with some loss of blood, they would 
aAerward conduct their operations with less turbulence and 
violence." Irritated by such expressions, and at the same 
time vexed at being continually harassed, on quitting their 
camp they began the fi&ht with great fury. The battle was 
maintained for more than two hours; then, on the Roman 
side, the right wing and the chosen band, called extraordi- 
naries, began to give ground ; on observing which Marcellus 
brought up the eighteenth legion to the front. But, while 
the others were retiring in confusion, and these advancing 
with but little alacrity mto their place, the whole line was 
disordered, and in a little time totally broken : at last, fear 
getting the better of their shame, they fairly turned their 
backs. In this battle, and the flight which followed, there 
fell no less than two thousand seven hundred of the Ro- 
mans and allies; amouff these four Roman centurions, and 
two military tribunes, Marcus Licinius and Marcus Ful- 
vius. Pour military standards were lost by the wing which 
first fled, and two by the legions which advanced in the 
place of the flying allies. 

13. Afler the army had retired into the camp, Marcellus 
reprimanded them in terms so harsh and bitter, that they 
tea more from the discourse of their incensed commander, 
r3 
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than Arom all they had suffered in the nnsuccessfol fight 
through the whole day. He said to them, " as matters have 
turned out, I praise and thank the immortal gods, that the 
victorious enemy did not assault our camp itself, while you 
Were hurrying into the gates and over the rampart in such 
utter dismay. You would certainly have abandoned that^ 
through the same panic that made you give up the txattle. 
What fright is this 1 What terror, what forgetfuhiess both 
of your own character, and that of your adversaries, has at 
once seized your minds 1 Surelv they are the same enemies, 
in defeating and pursuing of whom you spent the whole of 
the last summer; who for some days past have fled before- 
you night and day, while you pressed on their rear j whont 
yesterday you did not allow either to continue their march,, 
or to form their camp. I say nothing of the advantages on 
which you ought to pride yourselves ; but will mention what^ 
of itself, ought to fill you with shame and remorse; yester-^ 
day you fought it out to the end on equal terms. What al- 
teration has last night, what has this day made 1 Have 
your forces been diminished ; have theirs been augmented 1 
1 cannot persuade m3rself that I am speaking to my own 
army, or to Roman soldiers. The arms and appearances oT 
the men are such as usual. But, if you had possessed the 
usual spirit, would the enemy have seen your backs! 
Would he have carried off a standard from any one compa- 
ny or cohort 1 Hitherto, he has boasted of putting our le^ 
gions to the sword: you, this day, have been the first wha 
have conferred on him the glory of putting a Roman army 
to flight." On this the troops universally besought him. to 
pardon their behaviour of that day; and entreated hitn, 
whenever he pleased, to make another trial of the courage 
of his soldiers. " I will try you, soldiers," said he, " and 
to-morrow will lead you into the field, that in the character' 
of conquerors; not of vanquished men, you may obtain the 

Eardon which you desire." He then ordered that the cck, 
orts which had lost their standards, should receive barley 
for their allowance, and the centurions of the companies 
whose standards had been losL he deprived of their swords ; 
commanding that all, both infantry and cavalry, should be 
ready under arms on the following day. The assembly 
was now dismissed, all acknowlec^^ing that the reproois 
which they had received were not more, severe than they 
deserved ; for that no person in the Roman army had, that 
day, behaved like a man, except the general alone, to whom 
they ought to make atonement, either by their death or by a 
glorious victory. On the day following they attended ac- 
cordmg to orders, armed and accoutred. Tli general th^ 
commended them, and said, that " he would l»ing forwaxdg,' 
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Into tke first line, those who had fled first the day before, and 
the cohorts which had lost their standards; that he now 
gave notice, that it was incumbent on them to fight, and to 
conqaer, and to exert themselves vigoroosly, one and aU, 
to prevent the news of yesterday's flight reaching Rome be- 
fore that of the present dajr's triumph.'' They were then 
ordered to refresh themselves with food, that in case the 
fight should last longer than usual, they might have strength 
to go through it. After every thing had been said and dcMne 
to rouse the courage of the soldiers, they marched out to the 
field. 

14. When this was told to Hannibal, he said, " We have 
to deal with an enemy who can neither bear good fortune 
nor bad : if he gets tne better, he pursues the vanquished 
with presumption and vehemence: if he is worsted, he re- 
news the contest with the victors." He then ordered ^ 
signal to be sounded, and led out his forces. Both parties 
foQghtnow with much more vigour than the daybefbre^ the 
Carthaginians struggling to maintain the glory acquired 
yesterdav, the Romans to remove Uieir disgrace. On the 
side of the R(mians,the left wing and the cohorts which had 
lost their standards, fought in the front line ; while the twen-. 
tieth legion was drawn up on the right wing. Lucius Cor- 
nelius Lentulus, and Caius Claudius Nero, lieutenant- 
generals, commanded the wings; Marcellus nimself took 
tne charge of the centre, that he might animate the men by 
his presence, and be an immediate wimess of their behaviour. 
On Hannibal's side, the front line was composed of the 
Spa nish troops, who were, the main strength of his army. 
When the fight had long continued doubtful, Hannibal or- 

. dered the elephants to be brought up to the van, hoping by 
their means to occasion fear and disorder. At first they 
broke the ranks, and by treading down some, and terrify- 
ing others, on either side, so as to put them to flight, made 

«an opening in the line in one part; and the alarm would 
probably have spread further, had not Caius Decimius Fla- 
vus, a military tril>une, snatching the standard of the first 
band of spearmen, ordered that company to follow him. 
He then led them to the spot where the elephants were 
throwing all into confusion, with directions to discharge 
their javelins at them. Every weapon took place, for there 
was no difliculty in hitting, at a small distance, bodies of 
such huge bulk, especially as they were crowded close to- 
gether. But thougn they were not all of them wounded, yet 
niose in whose flesh the javelins struck, as they are creature* 
whoKse motions cannot be depended on, betakmg themselves 

*to 'flight, drove back even those that were unhurt. And 
now, not any particular company alone, but every solder 
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who could come up with the retreating elephants, with all 
his might hurled javelins at them. Thus attacked, the more 
yiolently did the animals rush on their owners, and made so 
much the greater carnage of them, than they had made of 
the enemy, as ope of them, when frightened or hurt, is hur- 
ried on more forcibly than he could be driven by the mana- 
ger sitting on his back. While the enemy's line was in this 
great disorder, in consequence of those, beasts breaking 
through it, the Romans made a brisk onset, and without 
much opposition from troops so scattered and confused, 
drove them off the ground. Marcellus ordered his cavalry 
to charge them as they fled, and the {pursuit did not cease 
until they were driven, in consternation, into their camp-: 
for besides other circumstances which caused terror and tu- 
mult, two elephants had fallen in the verv entrance of the 
gate, so that the men were obliged to maKe their way over 
the trench and rampart. Here the slaughter of the enemy 
was the greatest. There were killed no less than eight thou- 
sand men, and five elephants. Nor did the Romans gain 
the victoiy without loss of blood : of the two legions, about 
one thousand seven hundred were killed, and of the allies 
above one thousand three hundred. Great numbers, both of 
Romans and allies, were wounded. In the following night 
Hannibal decamped, and thousih Marcellus wished to pur- 
sue him, he was Wevented by his pounded, which were in 
great number. Scouts, who were sent to observe his march, 
brought intelligence next day that Hannibal had taken the 
road towards Bruttium. 

15. About the same time the Hirpinians, Lucanians, and 
Volscians, surrendered themselves to the consul Cluintus 
Fulvius, delivering up Hannibal's garrisons which they had 
in their cities, and were mildly received by the consul with 
only a verbal reproof for their past errors. Hopes of simi- 
lar gentle treatment were hem out to the Bruttians also, 
through two brothers, Vibius and Pactius, of the most illus; 
trious family of any in that nation, who came to request the 
same terms of capitulation Which were granted to the Luca- 
nians. The other consul, Cluintus Fabius, took byassauk 
Manduria, a town in the territory of Sallentum. Here be 
made four thousand prisoners, and ^Ined much booty of 
other kinds. Proceeding thence to Tarentum, he pitcned 
his camp at the very mouth of the harbour. Of the ships, 
which Livius had Kept here for the purpose of protecting 
convoys, he loaded part with machines and implements fit 
for assailing walls; the rest he furnished with engines, 
stones, and missile weapons of every kind ; the storeships 
filso, not confining himself to such only as were moved by 
.Mirs, he filled out in the. same manner, in order that somcf 
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might bring out the machines and ladders to the walls, while 
the others, from their ships at some distance, should annoy 
with missile weapons the men employed in defending them. 
These ships were thus fitted up and prepared for the purpose 
of an attack on that side of the city which is washed by the 
open sea, which was now clear of the enemy ; for the Car- 
thi^inian fleet had sailed over to Corcvra; at the time when 
Phuip was preparing to attack the ^tolians. Meanwhile 
the party which earned on the siege of Caulon in BruUium, 
hearing of Hannibal's approach, and fearful of being over- 
powered, retired to an eminence, which, though it secured 
them from an imn»ediate attack, was destitute of every other 
convenience. In the prosecution of the siege of Tarentum , 
f^EU)ios received very great assistance towards the accom- 
plishment of that important business, from an incident tri- 
vial in appearance; tne Tarentines had in the city a party 
of Bnittians, given to them by Hannibal, and the com- 
mander of this party was desperately in love with a young 
Woman, whose brother was m the army of the consul Fa- 
bius. This man, being informed by a letter from his sister 
of her new acquaintance with a stranger of so great wealth, 
and so highly nononred among his countrymen, conceived 
hopes that by means of his sister her lover might be brought 
into any scheme ; and this project he communicated to the 
consul : his reasoning appeared not ill founded, and he was 
ordered to go as a deserter into Tarentum. Here being in- 
troduced by his sister to the notice of the commander, he be- 
fan by artfully sounding his disposition, and having satisfied 
imself that his temper was as fickle as he could wish, by 
the aid of female blandishments he prevailed on him to be- 
tray the post, of which he commanded the guard. When 
both the method and the time for the execution of this design 
were settled, the soldier was let out of the town privately, 
through the intervals between the guards, and related to the 
eonsul what had been done, and what was further intended. 
At the first watch, -Fabius, after giving proper directions to 
the troops in the citadel, and to those who had the guard of 
the harbour, went himself quite round the harbour, and sat 
down, in concealment, on the side of the city facing the east. 
The trumpets then began to sound at once, from the citadel, 
from the port, and from the ships which had been brought 
to the shore on the side next to the open sea. At the same 
time a shout was raised, and a prodigious tumult purposely 
made, on every side where there was very little danger. 
Meanwhile the consul kept his men quiet and silent. 0e«* 
mocrates, therefore, who had formerly commanded the fleet, 
and who happened now to command there, perceiving ever)^ 
thing near AJm^oiet, while other parts resoonded with tti^ 
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molt, and shontin? like that of a city stormed, fei^ul lesL 
while he hesitated, the consal might force a passage and 
march in his troops, carried off his party to the citadel, he- 
cause the most alarming noise proceeded from that quarter. 
Fahius, from the length of time, and likewise from the si- 
lence which prevailed, {for where, a little before, there wa» 
an uproar among the men rousing each other, and calling to 
arms, now not a wbrd was heard,) imagined that the guard 
was withdrawn; he therefore ordered the ladders to be 
brought up to that part of the wall where, according to the 
information of the contriver of the plot, the cohort cf Brot- 
tians held the guard. In this nlace, favoured and assisted 
by th^ Bruttians, the Romans nrst grained possession of the 
wall, over which they climbed into the city; and then the 
nearest gate was broken open, that the troops misfht march 
through in a body. These entering the town a little before 
day, raised a shout, and without meeting any one in arms, 
proceeded to the forum, having drawn on themselves the at- 
tention of the combatants in every quarter, whether at the 
citadel or the harbour. 

16. At the entrance of the forum a vigorous opposition 
was mad^, but it was not persevered in. A Tarentine was 
no match for a Roman, either in spirit, in arms, in warlike 
skill, nor yet in vigour, or bodily strength. They only dis- 
charged their javelins, and then, scarcely waiting till the 
fieht began, turned their backs ; and as they were acquaint- 
ed with the streets of the city, ran different ways to their 
own houses, or thase of their friends. Two of their com- 
manders, Nico and Democrates, fell fighting courageoasly. 
Philomenus, who had been the author of the plot for betray- 
ing the city to Hannibal, rode away from the fight at full 
speed ; his horse was not long after seen straying through 
the ci^ without a rider, but 'his body was never found, and 
the general opinion was, that he fell from his horse into an 
open well. Carthalo, as he was coming to the consul un- 
armed, to remind him of their fathers beoig connected by an 
intercourse of hospitality, was slain by a- soldier who met 
him in the way. The rest were put to the sword without 
distinction, armed and unarmed, Carthaginians and Taren- 
tines alike. Many even of the Bruttians were killed, either 
through mistake, or through the inveterate hatred borne to- 
wards them l^ the Romans, or with design to discountenance 
the report of the place being betrayecl, and that it might 
rather appear to have been taken bv force of arms. After 
this carnage, the victors proceedeci in several parties to 
plunder the city. AVe are told that there were here thirty 
thousand persons in a state of servitude, a vast quantity of 
gilver, wrought and coined) eighty-seven thousand pounds 
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weight of gold, together with statues and pictures in such 
numbers', as almost to rival the decorations of Syracuse. 
But Fabius, with more greatness of mind than was shown 
bj Marcellus, refrained from meddling with booty of that 
sort; and when^ his secretary asked him what he would 
have done with the statues of their gods, which were of gi- 
gantic size, and habited like warliors, he ordered him to "let 
the Tarentines keep their angry gods to themselves." Then 
the wall, which separated the citadel from the town, was de- 
molished and razed. Amid these transactions. Hannibal, 
having made prisoners the party employed in tne siege of 
Oaulon, who capitulated, hearing of the siege of Tarentum, 
marched night and day with all expediticm to relieve it : but 
while he was hastening thither, he received the news of its 
being taken. On this he observed, " the Romans, too, have 
their Hannibal : we have lost Tarentum through the same 
arts by which we acquired it." That he might not, how- 
ever, seem to have turned back as in flight, he encamped 
on the SDOt where he had halted, about five miles from the 
city; ana, after staying there a few dajrs, retreated to Me- 
tapontum. From hence he sent to Tarentum two Metapon- 
tines, with letters from the principal men in that state to 
Fabius, to receive his promise of impunity for what was 
past, on condition of their delivering Metapontum and the 
Carthaginian garrison into his hands. Fabius, supposing 
the offer to be made with sincerity, appointed a day on 
which he would come to Metapontum, and gave letters in 
answer, which were delivered to Hannibal, who, overjoyed 
at the success of his stratagem, and at finding that even 
Fabius was not proof against artifice, formed an ambuscade 
at a small distance from Metapontum. As Fabius was 
taking the auspices, previous to his departure from Taren- 
tum, the birds repeatedly refused the favourable signs; also, 
wben he consulted the gods by sacrifice, the aruspez warned 
bim to beware of treacnery and plots. As he did not come 
on the appointed day, the two Metapontincs were sent back, 
to remove any scruple that retarded him, but being suddenly 
seized, and dreading an examination by torture, they dis- 
closed the whole plot. 

17. In. Spain, in the beginning of the summer, there came 
over to Scipio, who had spent all the pseceding^ winter in 
conciliating the affections of the barbarians, partly by pres- 
ents, and partly by sending home their hostages and prison- 
ers, a person named Edesco, a distinguished commander 
among the Spaniards. This man's wife and children were 
in the hands of the Romans ; but, besides this motive, he 
was also actuated by that almost unaccountable propensity 
"Which had bnMq;ht over aM Spain' from the Carthaginian 
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interest to that of the Romans. Led by the same motive, 
Indibilis and Mandonius, unqaestionably the two first men 
in Spain, with the whole body of their countrymen, deserted 
Hasdrabal, and withdrew to an eminence overlooking his 
camp, from whence, along a continued ridge of hills, they 
could retire with safety to the Romans. When Hasdrubal 
saw the enemy's strength increasing by such large acces- 
sions, while his own was daily diminished, and would prob- 
ably, unless b7 a bold effort he effected something, continue 
to decay, in the same manner as it had begun, he resolved 
to bring on a battle as soon as possible. Scipio was even 
more desirous of an engagement; as well because his hopes 
were strong, in consequence of the success which had 
hitherto attended his affairs, as because he wished to eneage 
with a single general and his forces rather than with all 
together, which he would perhaps b^ forced to do were thej 
to unite. However, should he l^ under a necessitjr of fi|^ht«- 
ing more than one army at once, he had taken a iudictous 
method to augment his strength : for, perceiving that there 
would be no employment for his marine, as the coast of 
Spain was entirely clear of any Carthaginian fleet, he hauled 
up the ships on land at Tarraco, and joined the marines to 
his land forces. As to arms for them, he had abundance^ 
between those taken at Carthage, and those which had beea 
afterward made by the great number of workmen whom he 
employed. With this force Scipio, in the beginning of 
sprmg, by which time he was rejoined by Laelius, who had 
returned from Rome, and without 'whom he undertook no 
enterprise of any extraordinary moment, set out from Tar- 
raco, and advanced towards the enemy. Cki his march, 
during which he found every place well affected, the allies 
showing him all respect, and eslorting him as he passed 
through each of their states, he was* met by Indibilis and 
Mandqnius, with their armies. Indibilis spoke for both, 
not with the ignorance and Temerity of a barbarian, but with 
a modest gravity, appearing rather to apologize lor their 
changing sides, as a measure of necessity^ thaa to boast of 
itj as if It bad been greedily embraced on the first opportu- 
nity ; for " he knew," he said, " that the teim deserter was 
deemed dishonourable bv a man's old associates, and heM 
in suspicion by the 4iewl nor did be blame men for this 
manner of thinking ; provided only that the merits of the 
case, and not the toere name, yrere jnade the grounds of 
this double aversion." He then enumerated his services to 
the Carthaginian generals; and, on the oth^ hand, their 
avarice, tyranny, and ill-treatment of every mnd heaped <m 
him and his countrymen. " For these reasons," he said. 
" his body only had, hitheito, %een On tkiir side ; his mind 
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had long been on that side where, he beiieired, (hat resped 
was paid to laws dirine and human. To the gods them- 
selves people hare lecourse with supplications for redress^ 
when they can no longer endure the violence and injustice 
of men. He entreatad Scipio not to consider their conduct 
as deserving either punishment or reward, but to form his 
judgment on a trial of them from that day forward, and by 
that standard to estimate the recomp^ose which they might 
hereafter be thought to deserve.'* The Roman answered, 
that he would comply with their desire in every particular ; 
and would not consider them in the light of aeserters, be- 
cause they had not thought themselves bound to adhere to 
such an alliance, when the other party scrui^ed not to vio- 
late every obligation, divine and human. Th^i their wives 
and children, being brought into the assembly, were re- 
stored to them, and received with tears of joy. That dar 
they were entertained in lodgings prepared for them; and, 
on the next, the terms of association were ratified, and they 
were dismissed to bring xtp their forces ; aiterwam they en« 
camped in conjunction with the Romans, lutil they con* 
ducted them to the spot where the enemy lay. 

18. The nearest army of the Carthaginians was that eoMtk* 
manded by Hasdrubal, which lay near the city of Bscuia. 
In the fh>nt of this camp he had posted advanced guards of 
cavalry. On these the Roman light infantry, the fVont rank, 
and those who composed the vanguard, instantly, as they ar« 
rived, and without waiting to choose ground for a camp, 
made an attack, and with such apparent contempt, as plaini? 
demonstrated what degree of spirit each party possesseo. 
The cavalry were driven within their works, whither they 
fled in coniusion, pressed almost to the very gates. The 
action of that day havinf onl^ whetted their ardour for a 
contest, the Romans pitehed their canxn. Hasdrubal, during 
the night, drew back his army to a hill, the summit of whi<£ 
was spread out into a level plain ; en the rear of the hill was 
a river, and on the front and on either side it was encircled 
by a kind of steep bank:, at some distance below this lay 
another plain, sloping dolvnwards, the circumference <» 
which was hkewise bounded by another bank of equally dif- 
ficult ascent. Into this lower plain Hasdxubal, next day, oa 
seeing the enen|v's line formed in front of their cmp, sent 
down his Numidian cavalnrasd the light-armed Balearians 
and Africans. . Scipio^ riding round the companies and bat« 
talions, desired them to observe that " the enemy, renoun- 
cing at once all hopes of being able to oppose them on plain 
ground, endeavoured to secwre themselves on hills; waiting 
within sight, and confiding in the strength of their posts, not 
in their valour and thd^ anSe. Bnt Roman soldiers had 
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ittounted tke higher defences of Carthage. Neither hills, 
nor a citadel, nor the sea itself, had stopped the progress of 
their arms. Those heights which the enemy had seiz^ 
would answer no other purpose than that of com]>elling them, 
in their flight, to leap down crags and precipices ; but he 
would prevent their escaping even in that way." Accord- 
ingly, he gave orders to two cohorts, that one of them should 
secure the entrance of the valley through which the river 
ran ; and that the other should block up the road, which led 
from the city into the country, across the declivity of the 
hill. He then put himself at the head of the light troops, 
which had the day before beaten the enemy's advanced 
guards, and led them against the light-armedforces posted 
on the brink of the lower descent. For some time they pro- 
ceeded over rough ground, without meeting any other ob- 
stacle than the difficulty of the way ; afterward, when they 
came within reach, vast quantities' of weapons of every sort 
were poured down on them ; while, on their side, not only 
, the soldiers, but a multitude of servants mixed among the 
troops, assailed the enemy with stones, which they found 
everywhere scattered, and which, in general, were of such 
a size as that they could be thrown by the hand. But though 
the ascent was difficult, and they were almost overwhelmed 
with darts and stones, yet, through the skill which they had 
ac(^nired by practice in climbing walls, and the obstinacy of 
their courage, the foremost gained the summit. When they 
got on ground that was anyway level, and where they could 
stand with firm footing, they soon beat back the enemy, who, 
though light and fit for skirmishing, and able enough to de- 
fend themselves at a distance, while an uncertain kind of 
fight was waged with missive weapons, yet, when the matter 
came to close fighting, were quite deficient in steadiness ; 
so that they were dfiv^n with great daughter into the line 
irf troops posted on the higher eminence. On this Scipio, 
ordering tne conquerors to press forward against their cen- 
tre, divwed the fest of the forces with Laeliu;^ whom he or- 
dered to go round the hill to the right until4)e should find a 
gentlfer ascent, while he himself, making a small circuit to 
the left, charged the enemy in flank. This at once threw 
their line into discMcder, though they attempted to ohange the 
|k)9ition of their wings, and to face about their ranks to- 
"wwds the several shouts which aisailed their eats from every 
^8iter. During this confusion, Ldelius also came up, and 
the enemy by retreating, through fear of being wounded 
from behind, broke their front Imc, and left an opening for 
the Roman centre, who never ^uld have made their way 
up against ground so disadvantageous, had the ranks re- 
mamed entire, and the dephants kept their posts in the f^GDl 
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of the battalions. While numbers were slafn in every quar- 
ter, Scipio, who with his left wing had charged the right 
of the enemy, continued the attack with the greatest fury 
against their naked dank. And now the Carthaginians had 
not even a passage open for flight, for the Roman detach- 
ments had taken possession of the roads both on the ri^ht 
and on the left ; add to this, that their commander and prin- 
cipal officers, in endeavouring to make their escape, nlled 
up the gate of the camp, while the disorderly rout of the 
frightened elephants was as terrible to them as were the 
enemy. There were slain, therefore, not less than eight 
thousand men. 

19. Hasdrubal had, before the battle, hastily sent off his 
treasure ; and now, forwarding the elephants, he collected 
the flying troops, directing his course along the river Tagus 
towards the Pyrenees. Scipio took possession of the Car- 
thaginian camp; and having bestowed on the soldiers all 
the booty, except the persons of free condition, he found, on 
taking an ficcount of the prisoners, ten thousand foot and 
two thousand horse. Of these he sent home all the Span- 
iards without ransom, the Africans he ordered the questor 
to sell. On this the multitude of Spaniards who stood around, 
both those who had formerly surrendered, and those taken 
the dav before, unanimously saluted him by the title of king. 
But scipio, ordering the crier to command silence, told 
them, that " to him the highest title was that of general, 
which his soldiers had conferred on him : that the title of 
king, in other places highly respected, was at Rome deemed 
odious. They might, indeed, within their own breasts, 
judge him as possessiog the spirit of a king, if they deem^ 
that the most nonourable perfection in a human mind, but 
they must refrain from the application of the name.'^ Even 
these barbarians were sensibly afieeledT by the greatness of 
his mind, that could look down contemptuously on a tit|# 
which, from the rest of mankind, attracti wonder asd ad- 
miration. He then distributed presents * among ihe pet^ 
princes and chieftains of the Spaniards, desiring Indibilis 
to choose, oilC of the great number of horses taken, three 
hundred, such as he liked. While the questor, in pursu- 
ance of the general's order, was selling ofl* the African^, 
he observed among them a boy of extraordinary beauty f 
and, hearing that he ^as of royal blood, he sent him to 
Scipio. Scipfo, asking him " who, and of what conntrjr ht 
was ; and why, at that early age, he had been foun4 in a 
campi" he told him that "he was a Numidian, called by 
his countrymen Massiva ; that being kft an orphan, by the 
death of his fatkef, he was eduAted in the family of his 
matemal gnmd&ther, Crala, king* of Numidia: that he had 
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come oyer into Spain with his uncle Masinissa, who had 
lately brought a oody of cavalry to the assistance of the 
Cartha^ians ; that be had never before been in a battle, 
having been prohibited by Masinissa on account of his youth ; 
but that, on the day of the engagement with the Romans, 
h^ had privately taken a horse and arms, and, unknown to 
his uncle, gone out into the field, where by his horse falling 
he was thrown to the ground, and made a prisonei by the Ro- 
mans/' Scipio, ordering the boy to be taken care of, finish* 
ed what business was to be doiie at the tribunal ; then, retiring 
into his pavilion, he called the youth, and asked him whether 
he wished to return to Masinissa 1 To which the other, 
his eyes sufiused with tears of joy, replied, that above all 
things it was what he wished. He then gave as presents to 
him a gold ring, a vest with a broad purple border, a Span- 
ish cloak with a golden clasp, likewise a horse fully accou- 
tred; and, ordering a party of horsemen to escort him as 
fiir as he chose, sent him away. 

20. He then held a council, to settle a plan of operations; 
when many advised him, without delay, to go in pursuit of 
Hasdrubal : but such a step he thought too hazardous, lest 
Hasdrubal. son of Gisgo, and Mago, should unite their for- 
ces with tnose of that commander. Contenting himself 
therefore with sending some troops to occupy the passes of 
the Pyrenees, he ]»ssed the remainder of tne summer in 
receiving the submissions of the Spanish states. Not manr 
days after the battle fought at Boecula, when Scipio, on his 
return to Tarraco, had just got clear of the pass of Castulo, 
the two generals, from tne Farther Spain, iiasdrubal, son of 
Gisgo, and Mago, joined Hasdrubal— a reinforcement too 
late, the battle being lost ; but their coming was very sea- 
sonable in another cespect, as it gave him the assistance of 
their counsel, respecting the measures to be taken for the 
fbrther prosecution of the war. On this occasion, when 
they compared accounts of the dispositions of the Spaniards 
in each of their sfsveral provinces, Hasdrubal, son of Gisgo, 
alone, made a Avouraole report ; giving his opinion, that 
the remote track of Spain, which Ties on the ocean and 
about Ghade^, was, as yet, imacquainted with the Romans, 
and therefore sufficiently welf affected to the Carthaginians. 
The other Hasdrubal and MSgp agreed in pronpuncmg that 
" the affections of all, both In th«!r publit and private 
capacitfes, were attached to Scipio by the kind treatment 
which he gave them ; and that there would be no end of de- 
sertions, until all ihe Spanish soldiers were either removed 
mto the remotest part of Spain, br carried away into GauJ. 
iherelore though the Carthaginian seiat^ had oassed no 
inter for the purpose, yel it was necessary that Hasdrubal 
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should go into Italy, where the principal stress of the war 
lay, and where the nnal decision of it mast be expected ; in 
order, at the same time, to carry away all the Spanish sol- 
diers out of Spain, and out of the way of hearing the name 
of Scipio : that the Carthaginian army, being greatly re- 
duced, as well by desertions as by the late unfortunate battle, 
should be filled up with Spanish recruits : that Mago, giving 
up his forces to Hasdrubal, son of Gisgo, should go over in 
person to the Balearic islands, with a large sum of money, 
to hire auxiliaries : that Hasdrubal, son of Gisgo, should, 
with the remainder, retire into Lusitania, and by no means 
come to an engagement with the Romans : that out of all 
their effective horsemen, a body of three thousand caval- 
ry should be made up for Masinissa, to make excursions 
through what they called Hither Spain, succour their allies, 
and carry depredations through the towns and lands of the 
enemy." Having determined on these measures, the com- 
manders separated, to put their resolves in execution. Such 
were the transactions of this year in Spain. At Rome, the 
reputation of Scipio rose higher every day. The taking of 
Tarentum, though effected ov artifice rather than by cour- 
age, yet gave some degree of glory to Fabius. The lustre 
of Fulvius's character began to fade. Marcellus was even 
spoken of with displeasure, because, besides the failure in 
his first battle, he had in the middle of summer, while Han- 
nibal was carrying his excursions through various parts of 
Italy, drawn off his army to Venusia, to lodge toem in 
houses. He had a bitter enemy in Caius Publius Bibulus, 
a plebeian tribune : this man, ever since the battle which 
proved unfortunate, had, in freK)uent harangues, represented 
Claudius in a dishonourable light, endeavouring to render 
him odious to the commons ; and he now proposed to de- 
prive him of the command. The friends of Claudius never- 
theless procured an order that Marcellus, leaving at Venu- 
sia a lieutenant-general, should come home to Rome, to 
clear himself of those charges, on which his enemies founds 
ed the resolutions which they proposed ; and that^. durin§ 
his absence, no step sliould be taken towaids divesting him 
of the command. It so happened that Marcellus <;ame Im 
Rome to rescue his character from disgrace, and the consul 
Cluintus Fulvius to hold the elections at the saiufe time. 

21. The business r^pecting Marcellus's commission was 
debated in the Flaminian circus, amidst a vast concourse of 
plebeians, and people of all ranks. The tribune of the com- 
mons brought rorward heavy charges, not bnly against Mar- 
cellus, but against the whole body of the nobles. " To their 
treachero'us and dilatory conduct," he said, " it was owing, 
thai Hannibal now held possession of Italy, as his province 

82 
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for the tenthyear. and passed qiore of his life there than ia 
Carthage. The Roman people now enjoyed the fmits cMf 
continuing Marcelius in command : his army, after being 
twice routed, was spending the summer at Venuaia, and 
dwelling in houses instead of the pamp." These and such 
like invectives of the tribune, Marcelius so thoroughly re- 
futed, by a recital of the services which he had penormed, 
that not only the question concerning the annulling of his 
commission was negativecL but, on the day following, every 
one of the centuries, with the greatest unanimity, concurred 
in electing him consul. The colleague joined with him was 
Titus Glumtius Crispinusj then a preCor. Next day were 
elected pretors, PuMius Licinius Crassus Dives, then chief 
pontiff, Publius Licinius Varus, Sextus Julius Caesar, duin^ 
tus Claudius, fliunen. During the very time of the elections 
the public were much disturbed with apprehensions of a re- 
volt in Etruria. That some scheme of that kind had been 
set on foot by the Arretians was asserted in a letter of Caius 
Calpumius, who, in the character of propretor, held the 
government of that province. Wherefore Marcelius, con- 
sul elect, was immediately despatched thither, with orders 
to inquire into the afi^ir, and, it he should see occasion, to 
send for his army, and remove the war from Apulia to 
Etruria. The fear of this gave the Etrurians such a check 
as kept them quiet. Ambassadors from the Tarentines 
came to solicit a treaty of peace, requesting that they might 
be allowed to live in ireedom under their own laws; but the 
senate desired them to come again, when the consul Fabius 
would have returned to Rome. Both the Roman and ple- 
beian games were this year repeated for one day. The 
cnrule ediles were Lucius Cornelius Candinns, and Servius 
Sulpicius Gktlba ; the plebeian, Caius Servilius and Q,uintus 
Ceecilius Melellus. Many people insisted that Servilius 
cottld not legally have held tne ofllce of tribune, nor could 
now hold that of edile, because it was well Iniown that his 
fether, who, for ten years, was supposed to have been kiUed 
hy the Boians near Mutina, when triumvir for the distribu- 
tion of lands, was still living, and in the hands of the 
metay, 

3S. In the eleventh year of the Punic war commenced 
the consulate of Marcus Marcelius, a ftfth time, (reckoning 
the c<m8ulship, which, because of an irregularity in the 
election he did not hold,) and Titns Gtuintius Crispinus. It 
was decreed that both the consuls should be employed in 
Italy, as their province; and that out of the two consular 
wmies of the preceding year, with a third, which was al 
yenusia, and had been under the command of Marcelius, 
the ccnsuis were to choose whatever two they liked • andtht 
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tkird W&8 to be assigned to the commander, to whos^ lof tke 
provmee of Tarentum and Salentum should faH. The 
other provinces! were distributed in this manner : with re- 
gard to the pretors, the city jarisdiction was assigned to 
Publius Licinins Varus; the foreign, with such other em- 
ployment as the senate should direct, to Publius Licinius 
Crassus, chief pontiff; Sicily to Seztus Juhus Csfesar, and 
Tarentum to Cluintus Claudius, flamen. Cluintus Fulviut 
Fiaccus was continued in command for the year, and ordered 
with one legion to hold the government ot the province of 
Capua, which had been held by Titus Gtuintius, when nretor. 
Cams Hostllius Tubulus was likewise coiltinued, that, as 
propretor he might siKceed Cains Calpurnius in the eom- 
mand of the two legions in Etruria ; and Lucius Yetiirius 
Philo was continued, that he might, in quality of propretor, 
retain the government of his present province of Qaul, with 
the same two legions which he had there when pretor. 
With regard to Caius Aurunculeius, who, in his pretorship, 
had, with two legions, held the govemmrat of the province 
of Sardinia, the senate passed a decree in the same terms 
with that respecting Lucius Yeturius, but, for the defence 
of that province, an additional force was^ assigned him of 
fifty ships of war which Seipio was to send from Spain. 
The business of continuing all these officers in command 
was kid before an assembly of the peq>le. To Publius 
Seipio and Marcus Silanus, their preseiit pjK>vinee of Spain, 
and the armies at present with them, were decreed for the 
year. An order was sent to Seipio that, out <^ eighty ships 
which he then had— some brought with him frcmi Italy, some 
taken at Carthage — he should send fifty over to Sardinia; 
because a report prevailed that great naval preparations 
were going on at Carthage, where the intention was to over- 
spread the whole coasts of ItaFjr, Sicily, and Sardinia, with 
a fleet of two hundred sail. The business of Sicily was di- 
vided thus: the troops of Cannas were given to Sextus 
Caesar; Marcus Valerius Levinus(forhe also was con- 
tinued in authority) was to have the fleet of seventy ships 
whieh lay on the coast of that island. To thede*i»ere joined 
the thirty shins which had been at Tarentu^i the year be- 
fore ; and witn this fleet of one hundred sail, if he thought 
prO})er, >e was to pass over and make depredations on 
Africa. Publius Sulpicius, also, was continued in com- 
mand for the year, that he might hold the province of 
Macedonia and Greece with the same fleet whicn he had be- 
fore. With respect to the two legions whieh remained in 
the city of Rome, no alteration was made. Leave was given 
for the consuls to raise recruits, to complete the troops 
wherein thero was any deficiency of numbers* Twenty- 
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one legions were employed this year in, the service of the 
Romanjimpire. A charge was given to Publins Licinius 
Varus, city pretor, to repair thirty old ships of war, which 
lay at Ostia, and to furnish twenty new ones, with their full 
complement of men, that he might have a fleet of fifty sail 
to guard the sea coasts in the neighbourhood of iCome. 
Caius Calpumius was forbidden to remove his army from 
Arretium before the arrival of his successor. Both he and 
Tubero were ordered to be particularly watchful on that 
side, lest any new schemes might be formed. 

23. Thcijpretors went to the provinces, but the consuls 
were detained by business respecting religion; for they 
could not readily effect the expiation of several prodigies 
which had been reported. From Campania accounts were 
brought that two temples at Capua, those of Fortune and 
Mars, and several tombs, were struck by lightning ; and at 
CumsB, mice gnawed some gold in the temple of Jupiter; so 
apt is superstitious weakness to introduce the deities into the 
most trivial occurrences ; that at Oasinu m, a very large swarm 
of bees settled in the forum ; at Ostia, a wall and gate were 
struck by lightning ; at Caere, a vulture flew into the temple 
of Jupiter; and that at Vulsinii blood flowed from a lake. 
On account of these portents there was a supplication per- 
formed of one day's continuance. During many successive 
ones, sacrifices were offered of victims of the larger kinds, 
and yet no favourable omens appeared, nor, for a long tmie, 
was there any indication of the gods becoming propitious. 
The baneful events,thus foreboded, affected not immediately 
the safety of the state, but fell on the perscais of the consuls. 
The ApoUinarian games had been first celebrated b3r the 
city pretor, Cornelius Sulla, in the consulate of Ctuintos 
Fulvius and Appius Claudius; and, thenceforward, all the 
city pretors in succession had performed them ; but they 
vowed them only for one year, and fixed no particular day 
for their observance. This year a grievous epidemic dis- 
order fell both on the city and country: however, the sick- 
ness was rather tedious than mortal. On account of this 
malady, a supplication was performed in all the streets oi 
Rome, the city pretor, Publius Licinius Varus, being at the 
same time ordered to propose to the people to enact a law, 
that a vow should be made for the perpetual celebration of 
those games on a stated day. Accordingly he himself first 
engaged for it, holding the games on the third day of the 
nones of July, which day has ever since been observed as 
an anniversaiy festival. 

24. The rumours concerning the Arretians grew every 
TOy more and more alarming, and greatly increased the 
anxiety of the senate j wherefore orders were despatched to 
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Caius Hostillus, not to defer taking hostages fVom that peo- 
2)le; and Caius Terentius Varro was sent with a commis- 
sion to receive them from him, and ccmduct them to Rome. 
On his arrival, Hostilius immediately ordered one legion, 
which was encamped before the gates, to march into th^ 
city ; and then, having posted guards in proper places, h6 
summoned the senate to attend him in the forum, and mak« 
a demand of hostages. The senate requested two da3rs' 
time to consider the matter; but he insisted that they should 

five them instantly, or he would next day take nil the chil* 
ren of the senators. He then directed all the militarv tri- 
bunes, prefects of the allies, and centurions, to ^uara the 
gates carefully, that no one might ^o out of the city in the 
nighL This was not performed with proper care dnd dili- 
gence; for, before the guards were, posted at the gated, or 
night came on, seven principal senators mdde their escape 
with their children. At the first light, on the day following, 
the senate being summoned into tn6 fbrum, they vrert 
missed, and their nroperty was sold. From the rest of the 
senators one hundred and twenty hostages were received, 
who were their own children, and they were delivered to 
Cains Terentius, to be conducted to Rome. He repre^nted 
every thing to the setiate in such a light, as greatly mcreased 
their suspicions ; wherefore, as if the hostile intentions of 
the Etrurians were no longer to be doubted, an order wad 
given 10 Caius Terentius himself to lead one of the city le- 
gions to Arretium, and to keep it there, as a garrison to th« 
oily. It was at the same time determined, that Oaius Hosti* 
liui, with the rest of the troopS) should make a circuit through 
the whole province, that those who wished to excite dist^^ 
hances might have no 0)>|K)rtunity of putting their designs 
in execution. When Caius Terentius, with the legion, ar- 
rived at Arretium, and demanded fVom the magistrates the 
keys of the gates, they told him that they were not to bd 
found; but he believing rather that they had been put out of 
the way through some evil design, than lost through negli- 

fenee, put on new locks, making use of every precaution to 
eep all things under his own power. He eahiestly can-' 
tioned Hostilius liot to expect to retain the Etrurians in quiet 
by any other means than by putting it out of their power 
to stir. 

35. About this time the business of the Tarentines occa- 
sioned a warm debate in the senate, where Fabiusi was 
present, exerting himself in favour of those whom he had 
subdued by arms, while others spoke of them with much 
asperity, charging them as equal in guilt, and deservinf 
equal punishment with the Campanians. The senate re- 
ioivedj conformably to the opinion of l^fonius AciUos^ that 
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the town should be secured by a garrison, and all the Ta- 
rentines confined within the wails, and that the business 
should be taken under consideration at a future time, and 
when Italy should be in a state of greater tranquillity. The 
case of Marcus Livius, governor of the citadel of Taren- 
tum, was also debated with no less waimth : some advised to 
pass a vote of censure on him, because tnat, in consequence 
of his indolence, Tarentum had been betrayed to the enemy; 
while others thought him deserving of reward, for having 
defended the citadel for five years, and for having, singly, 
been the principal cause of the recovery of Tarentum. 
Moderate people affirmed that the cognizance of his conduct 
belonged to the censors, not to the senate ; and of this opinion 
was Fabius ; nevertheless adding — " Livius was, no doubt, 
the cause of Tarentum being recovered, as his friends have 
so often boasted in the senate ; but it should be borne in 
mind, that it could not have been recovered if it had not been 
lost." The consul, Titus Cluintius Crispinus, marched with - 
a reinforcement into Lucania, to join the army formerly 
commanded by duintus Fulvius Flaccus. Marcellus was 
detained by several obstacles respecting religion, which oc- 
curred in Quick succession to disturb his mind: one of which 
was, that, having in the battle with the Gauls at Clastidium 
vowed a temple to Honour and Virtue, he had been hinder- 
ed by the pontififs from dedicating it, for they insisted that 
one shrine could not with propriety be consecrated to more 
than one deity : because, if it snould be struck with lightning, 
or any kind of prodigy happen in it, the expiation would be 
difficult, as it could not be determined to which of the deities 
sacrifice ought to be made ; for one victim could not, prop- 
erly, be offisred to two divinities, unless they were known to 
be two to whom such victim must be acceptable. Where- 
fore a separate temple was erected to Virtue, and the work 
pushed forward with haste : nevertheless, these temples were 
not dedicated by him. At length he set out, with a number 
of recruits, to join the army, which he had left the year be- 
fore at Vent^sia. Crispinus, observing the great degree of 
fame which the taking of Tarentum had procured to Mar- 
cellus, prepared to lay siege to Locri, in Bruttium, sending 
to Sicily for engines and machines of all sorts, and calling 
over a fleet from thence, to attack that quarter of the city 
which sctetched down to ihfi sea. But he laid aside his de- 
sign of the siege, because Hannibal had advanced to Lici- 
nium : he heard, too, that his colleague had led out his army 
from Venui^a, ^hich made him wish to unite their forces. 
Crispinus therefore withdrew from Bruttium into Apulia, 
and the two consuls sat down in separate camps, distant 
firorn ^ch c^frjesf than three miles, between Venosiaand 
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Bantia. Hannibal also returned Into the same coontry, as 
soon as he had saved Locri from- a siege. And now the 
consuls^ being both impatient for action^ offered battle al- 
most every day ; not doubting but that, ii the enemy would 
hazard an engagement with the two consular armies united, 
they might effectually put an end to the war. 

26. As Hannibal, of the two battles which he had fought 
with Marcel lus the year before, had gained one and lost the 
other, he might now, in case of an engagement with the 
same antagonist, find reasonable grounds both of hope and 
fear; but he could, by no means, believe himself equal to a 
contest with the two consuls together. Applying himself, 
therefore, wholly to his old artifices, he watched an oppor- 
tunity for an ambuscade. However, several skirmishes 
were fought between the camps with various success, and 
the consuls began to think that the summer might be spun 
out in this manner. They were of opinion, however, that 
the siege of Locri might, nevertheless, be prosecuted ; and 
they wrote to Lucius Cincius to come over with the fleet 
from Sicily to that place ; and to carry on the siege on the 
land side, ihey ordered half the. troops in garrison at Taren- 
tum to march thither. Hannibal, having received previous 
intimation from some Thurians of these mtended measures, 
sent a party to lie in ambush on the road from Tarentum. 
There, under the hill of Petellia, three thousand horsemen 
and two thousand foot were placed in concealment; and 
the Romans marching carelessly, without having examined 
the road, fell into the snare, where no less than two thou- 
sand soldiers were killed, and about twelve hundred taken 
prisoner^ : the rest flying different ways, through the fidds 
and woods, returned to Tarentum. Between the Roman 
and Carthaginian camps stood a hill, interspersed with trees, 
which neither party at first had occupied, because the Ro- 
mans knew not the nature of the ground on the side which 
faced the camp of the enemy, and Hannibal had judged it 
to be better fitted for an ambush than for a camp : accor- 
dingly he sent thither for the purpose a strong detachment 
of Numidians, whom he concealed in the middle of a thick- 
et ; not one of whom stirred from his post in the day, lest 
either their arms or themselves might be observed from a 
distance. There ran a general murmur through the Roman 
camp, that this hill ought to be seized and secweed by a 
fort, lest, if Hannibal should geVp6sse^on of it, they should 
have the enemy as it were over their lieads. The observa- 
tion struck Marcellus, and he said to his colleigue, ** Why 
not go ourselves with a few horsemen, and take a view of 
the place 1 After examining the matter wi(h our pwR eyes, 
we shall be able to judge with Aore c^i^tidntyM Qxiggifkos 
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auefitijigf they proceededto the 9pot, attended by (wo hofi* 
dred and twenty horsemin, Of whom forty were Fregellans, 
the rest Etrurians : they were accompanied by two military 
thbmicsj Marcus Marceilus, the consul's son, and Aulus 
Manlius, and by two prefects of the allies, Lucius Arennius 
and Marcus Aulius. Some writers have recorded that the 
consul Marcellos offered sacrifice on that day, and that on 
the first victim being slain, the liver was found without its 
head ; in the second, all the usual parts appeared, but there 
was a swelling observed on the head of tne liver j the arus- 
nex also observing, that in the second case, the entrails, 
being imperfect and foul, offered no very happy presages. 

27. But the consul Marcellus was possessed with such a 
nassionate desire for a trial of strength with Hannibal, that 
he never thought his own camp close enough to his ; and on 
this occasion, a& he was passing the rampart, he left di- 
lections that every soldier shoula be ready m his place, ia 
order that, if the hill which they \^ere going to examine, 
should be approved oif, the whole might strike their tents, 
and Ibllow them thither. In front of the camp was a small 
plain, and the road, leading thence to the hill, was opeo 
en all sides, and exposed to view. A watchman whom the 
l^umidians had posted, not in expectation of an opportunity 
so impojTtant as this, but with the hope of cutting off any 
party that might straggle too far in search of wood or for- 
age, gave them the signal to rise at once from thcdr conceal- 
ments. Those who were to come forth from the sammit 
and meet the enemy in front did not show themselves until 
the others, who were to enclose them on the rear, had got 
round. Then all sprung forward from every side, and 
laising a shoot, made a furious onset. Though the consuls 
were so situated in the valley that they coulu neither force 
Iheir way up the hill, which was occupied by the enemy, 
nor, surrounded as they were, effect a retreat, the dilute 
mi^ nevertheless have been protracted for a loneer time, 
had not the Etrurians began to ny, and thereby filled the rest 
with dismay. However, the Fregellans, though abandoned 
If the Etrurians, did not give up the contest, as h>ng as the 
eon9olsi!emainea unhurt; who, by their exhortations, and 
4heir own personal exertitms, supported the spirit of the 
fisfht 'f but, afterward, seeing both the consuls wounded, and 
libreelkii^ierced through with a lance, and falling Urelesa 
fhHB his hovse, then thS, lew betook themselves to flight, 
carryingwith them Ctispinns, who had received two wounds 
fiBom kvelins, and young Marcellus, who was also hurt. 
One or the military tribunes, Aulus Manlius, was slain :. of 
the two prefect? of the allies, Marcus Aulius was killed^ 
and LaM9 Arduous talEtn: of the lictois of the consuls 
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five fell alive into the cnem3r's liands ; of the rest, some 
were slain, the others fled with the consul. Forty-three 
Horsemen fell in the fight and pursuit, and eighteen wer« 
made prisoners. The troops in camp had taken the alarm, 
and were going to succour the consuls, -when they saw one 
consul, and the other consul's son, both wounded, and the 
small remains of the unfortunate pailj on their return. The 
death of Marceilus, unhappy in other respects, was no less 
so in this, that by conduct, ill becoming either his age, (for be 
was now above sixty years old,) or the prudence of a veteran 
commander, he had so improvidently precipitated himself^ 
his colleague, and, in some measure, the whole common- 
wealth, into such desperate hazard. I slK)aki engage in too 
many and too long discussions on a single event, if I were 
to recite all the various relations given by different writers 
of the death of Marceilus. To omit other authors, Lucius 
Caslius presents us with three different narratives of that oc^ 
cnrrenccj one received by tradition; another written and con- 
tained in the funeral panegyric, delivered by his son. whe 
was present in the action ; and a third, which he prcKtuee^ 
as the real state of the fact, discovered by his own inqmries* • 
But how much soever reports vary, most of them, notwith- 
standing, concur in stating that he went out of his camp to 
view the ground, and all, that he was slain in an ambuscade. 
28. Hannibal, supposing that the enemy must be greatly 
dismayed by the death of one of their consuls, and the 

' wounds of the other, and wishing not to lose any advantage 
which a juncture so favourable mi^ht afford, removed his 
camp immediately to the hill on which the battle had been 
fought Here he found the body of Marceilus, and interred 
it. Crispinus, disheartened by his colleague's death and 
his own wounds, decamped in the silence of the following 
night, and on the nearest mountains that he could ceach, 
pitched his camp in an elevated spot, secure on all sides. 
On this occasion, the two commanders displayed great sa« 
gacity in their proceedings, while one endeavoured to effect, 
the other to guard against deception. Hannibal bad, with 
Marcellus*s body, ^tten possession of his ring,* and Crispi- 
BUS, fearing lest mistakes occasioned by means of this sig- 

• net mig;ht give room to the Carthacrinian for practising some 
of his wiles, sent expresses round to all the neighbouring 
states to inform them that " his colleague hadHl»een slain, 
that the enennr was in possession of his ring, and that they 

, should, therefore, jgive no credit to any letters written in 
the name of Marceilus." This message fn^ the* consul 
had but just arrived at Salapia, when a letter waS brought 
^if&er irom Hannibal, written in the name of Marceflus, 
ibtimaJtifig that ** he would come to Saliipia on the ai'^ht 
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which was to follow that day ; and directing that the soldteft 
of the garrison should be ready in case he should have oc- 
casion to employ thein." The Salapians were aware of the 
fraud; and judging that Hannibal, whom they had incensed, 
not only by their defection from his party, but by killing his 
horsemen, was seekine an opportunity for revenge, sent 
back his messenger, wto was a Roman deserter, in order 
that the soldiers might act, as should be thought proper, 
without being watched by him ; they then placed parties or 
the townsmen on guard alon^ the walls, and m the convenient 
parts of the city, forming the guards and watches for that 
night with more than ordinary care. On each side of the 
gate through which they expected the enemy to come they 
placed the main strength of the garrison. About the fourth 
watch Hannibal approached the city: his vanguard was 
composed of Roman deserters, armed also in the Roman 
fashion. These, when they came to the gate, as they all 
spoke the Latin language, called up the watchmen, and 
ftrdeijed them to open the gate, for the consul was at hand. 
*Phe watchmen, as if awakened by their call, were all in a 
httrrf and bustle, striving to open the gate which had been 
shut by letting down the portcullis : some raised this with 
levers, others pulled it with ropes to such a height, that men 
might come in without stooping. Scarcely was the passage 
sufficiently opened, when the deserters rushed in eagerly 
through the gate ; and, when about six hundred had entered, 
the rope by which it was kept suspended being loosened, the 
portcullis fell down with a great noise. Part of the Sala* 
plans now attacked the deserters, who, as if among friends, 
carried their arms carelessly on their shoulders, as on a 
marph ; while the rest, from the tower adjoining the gate 
and 'from the walls, beat off the enemy with stones, and 
pikesj and javelins. Thus Hannibal, ensnared 1^ an arti- 
fice worthy of himself, was obliged to retire, and went 
thence to raise the siege of Locri, which Cincius was push- 
ing forward with the utmost vigour, having constructed 
various works, and being supplied with engines of every 
kind from Sicily. Mago, who almost despaired of being 
able to hold out and maintain the defence of the city, re- 
ceived the first gleam of returning hope from the news of 
Marcellus's death. This was soon followed by an express, 
acquainting him that Hannibal, having sent forward the 
Numidian cavalry, was hastening after, at the head of the 
main body of infantry, with all the speed he could make. , 
As soon, therefore, as he understood, by signals made from 
the watch-towers, that the Numidians were drawing nigh, 
be With his own forces , suddenly throwing -open a gate, 
rushod out furiously on the besiegers. The suddenness of 
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kis attack, rather than inequality of strength, at first made 
the dispute dodbtfol ; bat allerward, when the Numidians 
came up, die Romans were struck with such dismay, that 
they fled in confusion towards the sea and their ships, leav- 
ing behind their works and machines which they used in 
battering the walls. In this manner did the approach of 
Hannibal raise the siege of Locri. 

29. When Crispinus learned that Hannibal had gone into 
Bruttinm, he ordered Marcus Marcellus, military tribune, 
to lead away to Venusia the army which had been under 
the command of his colleague ; and he himself, with his 
own legions, set out for Capua, being scarcely able to en- 
dure the motion of a litter, his wounds were so very paii^ 
fol. But he first despatched a letter to Rome, with an ac- 
count of Marcellus's death, and of his own dangerous situa- 
tion. "It was not in his power," he said, "to go to Rome 
to attend the elections, because he was sure he should not 
be able to bear the fatigue of the journey ; and besides, that 
he was uneasy about Tarentum, lest Hannibal nright march 
thither from Bruttinm. It was therefore necessary that sott« 
persons should be commissioned to come to him i& hia 
quarters, men of prudence, to whom he otuld with freedom 
Bpeak his thoughts on the present state of affairs." The 
reading of this letter caused great sorrow for the death of one 
consul, and apprehensions for the safety of the other. The 
senate therefore sent Cluintus Fabius the younger to Venu- 
sia, to take the command of the army there-; mid deputed 
three persons to wait on the consul, Sextus Julias Caesar, 
Lucius Licinius PoUio, and Lucius Cincius AUmentus, who- 
had a few da3rs before come home from Sicilv, These were * 
ordered to deliver a message to the consul, that if he could 
not come himself to Rome, to hold the elections, he would, 
within the Roman territories, nominate a dictator for that 
purpose ; and directions were given, that in case the consul 
should have ffone to Tarentum, then Cluintus Claudius, the 
pretor, should lead the army from its present quarters into 
that part of the countiy where he could afford protection to 
the greatest number of the cities of the allies. In the course 
of this summer Marcus Valerias passed from Sicily to Africa 
with a fleet of one hundred sail ; and, making a descent 
near the city of Clupea, ravaged the country to a great ex- 
tent, meeting scarcely anyone inarms. After which, the 
troops employed in these depredations made a hasty retreat 
to their snips, in consequence of a sudden report that the 
Carthaginian fleet was approaching. The fleet consisted of 
eighty-tnree ship^,with woich the Roman cogimander came 
to an engagement not far from Clupea, and gained a com- 
pete viptoQr. After takmg eighteen shi?-^., and dispewjin* 
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Uie rest, he returned to Lilybeum with abundance of booty^ 
acquired both on land and sea. 

3b. Philip, during this summer, brought assistance to the 
Achseans, la compliance with their earnest entreaties; for, 
on one side, Machanidas, tyrant of the Lacedaemonians, 
harassed them continually by irruptions fiom his territories, 
which lajr contiguous to tneirs$ and on another the ^toliaiM, 
transporting an army in ships through the strait which runs 
between Naupactus and Patrae, called by the neighbouring 
inhabitants Rhios, had spread devastations through the 
country. A report also prevailed that Atialus, king or Asia, 
intended to come over into Europe, because the ^tolians, in 
their last general council, had constituted him chief magis- 
trate of their state. While Philip was, for all these reasons, 
marching down into Greece, he was met at the city of Lamia 
l>jr the ^tolians, under the command of Pyrrhias, who had 
been created pretor for that year, conjointly with Attains, 
on account of the latter's absence. Besides their own forces, 
they had a-body of auxiliaries sent by Attains, and about 
one thousand men from the Roman fleet of Pubiius 6ul^ 
nicius. Against this commander, and these forces, Philip 
Ibught twice witlj^uccess^ and, in each battle, slew at least 
one thousand. The JStolians being so greatly dismayed as 
fb keep themselves close under the walls of Lamia, Philip 
led back his army to Phalara. This place, being situated 
On the Malian bay, was Ibrmerly thicaly inhabits, on ac- 
eouBt of its excellent harbour, the safe anchorage on either 
side, with other commodious circumstances, to which both 
•4he sea and the land contributed. Hither came ambassadors 
- ft>om Ptolemy, king of Egypt, the Rhodians, Athenians, and 
CJhiai\3, with intent to compose the differences between 
Philip and the ^tolians. The ^tolians also invited a me- 
diator from among their neighbours, Amynander. king of 
Athamania. But the concern of all was engaged, not so 
ibuch by their regard for the .Stolians, who were remark- 
able for an arrogance unbecoming a Grecian state, as by 
their wishes to prevent Philip from interfering in any of the 
affairs of Greece *, an interference which would be highly 
dangerous to the g^eneral liberty. The deliberations con- 
ceminff a pacification were adjourned to the meeting of the 
council of the Achssans, and a certain time and place were 
fixed for that assembly. In the mean time a truce for thirty 
days was obtained. The king, proceeding thence through 
Thessaly and Boeotia, came to Chalcis in Eubcea, with de- 
sign to exclude Attains from the harbours and coasts, for 
intelligence ha^ been received that he intended to come to 
EubcBa with a fleet. Afterward, leaving there a body of 
troops to oppose Attalus, in case he should happen t9 trriy© 
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im the mean time, and setting 019 himself witha few Korsemen 
and light infantry, he came to Aigos. Here the superin- 
tendence of the games of Haerean Jono and Nemaean Her- 
cules being conferred on him hj the tafrra|fes of the people, 
because the kings of the MacOTooians afSct to derive the 
origin of their family from that ciiy, be performed those in 
l^noar of Juno i and, as soon as they were finished, went 
off instantly to ^gium, to the council summoned some time 
before. In this assembly several schemes were proposed 
for putting an«nd to the ^tolian war^ that neither the Banians 
nor Attains might have any pretence for entering Greece. 
But errery measure of the kma was defeated at once by the 
iEtoIians, when the time of the truce had scarcely expired, 
on their hearing that Attains was arrived at JSgina, and 
that the Roman fleet lay at Naupactus : for being called into 
the council of the Achaeans. wnere were likewise present 
the same ambassadors who nad treated of a pacification M 
Phalara, they at first complained of some trifling acts comp * 
mitted during the truce, contrary to the faith oif th« eon- 
yention, at last declaring that the war could not be termin- 
ated on. any other terms than by the Achseaps giving back ' 
Pylus to the Messenians, Atintania to the Romans^ aodT 
Ardjraea to Scerdilaedus and Pleuratus. Pliilip, conceiving 
the utmost indignation at the vanquished party presuming 
to prescribe terms to their conqueror, said, that ^ in listening 
before to proposals of peace, or in agreeing to a truce, he. 
Iiad not been led by any expectatimi that the ^tolians^ould 
remain quiet, but by his wish to have all the confederates 
witnesses that the object of his pursuits was peace ; of theiss, 
war. Thus, without any thing being effected towards an 
accommodation, he dismissed the assembly, left five thour 
sand soldiers to protect the Achaeans, receiving from them - 
tve ships of war, with which, added to a fleet lately sent to 
him from Carthage, and some vessels th«a on their way 
from Bithynia, sent by King Prusias, he had resolved, if hS^ 
could effect the junction, to try his strength in a naval en- 
gagement with the Romans, who had long been masters of 
ue sea in that part of the world. After dissolving the council, 
he went back to Argos, because the time of the Nemaean 
games was approaching, and he wished to give them, by his 
presence,'an additional degree of splendour. 

31. While the king was employed in the celebration of 
the games, and, during that season of festivity, indulging his 
mind in relaxation from military operations, Publius Sulpi- 
cius, setting sail from Naupactus, arrived on the coast be- 
tween Sicyon and Corinth, making violent depredations on 
that fine and fertile country. The news of this event called 
away Philip from the exhibition. He marched off with ra>- 
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pi4^ty at the head of his eavalry, leaving: orders for the in* 
fantiy to follow; and. while the Romans were straggling at 
random, and heavily ladea with booty, not apprehending anr 
danger of the kind, he attacked and drove them to their 
ahins. Thus the Roman fleet retamed to Nanpactus with 
little cause of triumph for the booty which they had taken. 
On the other side, Philip, by the &me of a victory, whatever 
might be its real importance, gained however over Romans, 
added greatly to the lustre of the remaining part of the 

, games ; and the festival was celebrated with extraordinary 
rejoicings, to which he contributed also by his popular be- 
haviour ; for, laying aside his diadem, purple robe, and other 
royal apparel, he set himself, with respect to appearance, on 
a level with the rest ; than which nothing can be more grate- 
ful to the people of free states. This conduct would have 
afforded very strong hopes of general liberty, had he not de- 

J[)ascd and dishonoured all by intolerable debauchesy; for, 
night and day, with one or two attendants, he ranged through 
the houses of married people. He had lowerea his dignity 

^ to the common level, consequently the less conspicuous he 
^peared, the less restraint he was under; and thus the 
In^ty of which he had given others an empty prospect, he 
stretched to the utmost in the gratification or his own unlaw- 
ful desires. Money and seductive discourses were not al- 
ways sufficietat for nis purposes ; he even employed violence 
in aid of them, and dangerous was it for husbands and 
parents* to show inflexible Strictness in obstructing the brutal 
passions of the king. He took from Aratus (a man of dis- 
tinction amcmg the Achseans) his wife, named Polycratia ; 
and, deluding her with the hope of bein§ married to a sove- 
reign prince, carried her into Macedonia. After spending 

' the time of the celebration of the games, and several days 
after they were finished, in this scandalous manner, ne 
marched to Djrmte. with design to dislodge a garrison of the 
.£tolians, who had been invited by the Eleans, and received 
into that city. At Dymse he was joined by the Achseans, 
under Cycliades their chief magistrate, who were inflamed 
with hatred against the Eleans, because they refused to unite 
with the other states of Achaia, and highly incensed against 
the .£tolians, whom they believed to be the authors of die 
war carried on against them by the Romans. Leavings 
DjrmsB, and uniting their forces, they passed the river La- 
rissus, which separates the territory of Elis from that of 
D3rm8e. 

32. The first day on which they entered the enemy's bor- 
dere they spent in plundering. On the next, they advanced 
to the city m order of battle, having sent forward the cavalry, 
to nde up to the gates, and jnrovokethe JEtolians, who wera 
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ever well incliiied to embrace an ofq^onity of sallj/faigoiil 
from their works. They dM not knoifthat Sulpicius, With 
fifteen ships, had come over from Naupactus to Cyllene, and 
landing four thousand soldiers, had, in the dead of night, 
lest his march should be observed, thrown himself into Elis^ 
When therefore they perceived, among the ^tolians and 
Bleans, the Roman standards and arms, an appearance so 
unexpected filled them with the greatest terror. At first the 
^ing bad a mind to order a retreat, but the ^tolians being 
already engaged with the Trallians, a tribe of Illyrians so 
called, and his party appearing to have the worst of the con- 
test, he himself, at the nead of his cavalry, made a charge on 
a Roman cohort. Here the horse of Philip, being pierced 
through with a spear, threw him forward over his head to 
the ground, whicn gave rise to a furious conflict between the 
contending parties ; the Romans pressing hard on the king, 
and his own men protecting him. His own l)ehaviour on the 
occasion was remarkably brave, although he was obliged to 
fight on foot, among squadrons of cavalry. In a short time, ■ 
the dispute becoming unequal, great numbers being killed 
and wounded near him, he was forced away by his soldiers, 
and, mounting another horse, fled from the field. He pitch- 
ed his camp that day at the distance of five miles from, the 
ciiv of Elis ; and, on the next, led all his forces to a 'fort 
called Pyrgus, where, as he had heard, a mtiUitude of the 
country people with their cattle had run together throu^ 
^ar of being plundered. This irregular and imarmed 
crowd were so utterly dismayed at his approach, that be at 
once made himself master of the whole, and by this seizure 
gained compensation for whatever disgrace he had sustained 
sx Elis. While he was distributing the spoil and prisoners, ' 
the Isrtter amounting to four thousand men, and the cattle of 
all kinds to twenty thousand, news arrived from Macedonia 
that a person called Eroptis bad, by bribing th* commander 
of the garrison and citadel, gained possession of Lychnidus; 
that he had also got into his hands some towns of the Das- 
saretians, and was besides endeavouring to persuade the Dar- , 
danians to take arms. In consequence of this intelligence, 
dropping the prosecution of the war between the Acheans 
and iBtolians, but leaving however two thousand five hun- • 
dred soldiers, of one sort or other, under the command of 
Menippus and Polyphantas, to assist his allies, he marched 
away from Dymse, through Achaia, Boeotia, and Euboea, 
and on the tenth day arrived at Demetrias in Thessaly. 
Here he was met by other couriers, with accounts of still 
more dangerous commotions ; that the Dardanians, pouring 
into Macedonia, had already seized on Orestis, and marchea 
down into the plain of Argests, and that a report prevailed 
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nmonf the barbtrians that Philip had been slain. This 
ruftiour was oceasiotfed by the following circumstance : — In 
his expedition against the plundering narties near Sicyon, 
being carried by the impetuosity of his norse against a tree, 
ft projecting branch broke off one of the side omatnents of 
his helmet, which being found by an ^tplian, and carried 
into JEtolia to Scerdilsedus, who knew it to be the cogni- 
zance of the king, it was supposed that he was killed. After 
Philip's departure from Acnaia, Sulpicius, sailing to iSgina; 
joinea his fleet to that of Attains. The AchaBans gained the 
victory in a battle with the ^tolians ^nd Eleans, fought 
near Messene. King Attains and Publius Sulpicius win-^ 
tered at ^gina. 

33. Towards the close of this jrearthe consul Titus Cluin- 
tius Crispin us, after having nominated Titus Manlius Tori 
quatus dictator, to preside at the elections, and solemnize the 
games, died of his wounds, according to some writers, at 
Tarentum, according to others in Campania. Thus was 
there a concurrence of events, such as had never been ex- 
perienced in any former war ; while the two consuls being 
slain, without having fought any memorable battle, left the 
commonwealth, as it were, fatherless. The dictator Man- 
liusi appointed Caius Servilius, then curule edile, his master 
of the horse. The senate, on the first day of its meetine, 
ordered the dictator to celebrate the great games, which 
Marcus ^milius, city pretor, had exhibited in the consulate 
of Caius Pkminius and Cneius Servilius, and had vowed i& 
be repeated at the end of five years. Accordingly, he not 
only performed them now, but vowed them for the next 
Iftstrum. But as the two consular armies, without com- 
manders, were so near the enemy, both the senate and people, 
laying aside all other concerns, made it .their chief and only 
care to have consuls elected as soon as possible, and es- 

. pecially that they should be men whose courage was so tem- 
pered by prudence as to guard them sufficiently against Car- 
thaginian wiles : for it was considered that, as through the 

^ whole course of the present war, the too warm and precipi- 
tate tempers of their generals had been productive of great 
losses, so, in that very year, the consuls, through excessive 
eagerness to engage the enemy, had fallen unguardedly into 
their snares ; that the gods, however, compassionating the 
Roman nation, had spared the troops, who were guiltless of 
the fault, and had decreed that the penalty incurred by the 
xashn^ss of the commanders should fall on their own heads. 
When the senate looked round for proper persons to be ap- 
pointed to the consulship, Caius Claudius Nero at once met 
their view as eminently Qualified beyond all others. They 
th^n sought a colleague for him. They well knew him to 
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bem man of eztraorttinary abilities, but,'*at the same t(ljQe,4^ 
a temper more sanguine and enterprisingtfaan was expedKoit 
in the present exigences of the war, or against such an op- 
ponent as Hannibal ; and therefore they thoaght it necessary . 
to qualify his disposition by joining with him a man Of mod* 
eration and prudence. 

34. Many years before this, Marcus Livins, on the ex- 
piration of his consulship, had been judged^j^ilty of mis- '* * 
conduct by a sentence of tne people ; and he was so deeply 
affected by this disgrace that he retired into the country, and 
for a long time avowed not only the city, but all intetcourse 
with mankind. About e%ht years ailerward, Marcus 
Claudius Maicellus and Marcus Valerius Laevinus, then 
consuls, brought him back into Rome ; but still he appeared 
in a squalid dress, and suffered his hair and beard to grow, 
displaying in his countenance and garb a more than ordinary 
sensibility of the * censure passed on him. When Lucius 
Veturius and Publius Licinius were censors, they compelled 
him to be shaved, to lay aside his sordid apparel, to attend 
the meetings of the senate, and perform other public duties. 
But, after all this, he used to gire his vote either by a single 
word, or by going to the side of the house which he ap- 
proved, until a trial came on in the cause of Marcus Livius 
Macatus, a man to whom he was related, and whose char- 
acter was at stake ; and this obliged him to deliver his senti- 
ments at large in the senate. The speech which he made, , 
after so long an interval of silence, drew on hhn all eyes, 
and became the sul^'ect of much conversation : it was as- 
serted that '* the people had treated him with great ipjustice. 
and that the conse<^uences of this undeserved ill-tr6atment 
had been highly injurious to that very people ; as, during a 
war of such importance and danger, the state had been de- 
prived both of the services and counsels of so great a man. 
With Caius Nero, neither (Stuintus Fabius nor Marcus Va- " 
lerius Laevinus could be joined in office, because the law did . 
not allow the election of two patricians. The same ob- 
jection lay against Titus Manlius, besides that he had 
before refused the offer of the consulship, and would again 
reftise it. But if the election of Marcus Livius, in conjunc- 
tion with Caius Nero, could be effected, then thev would 
have such consuls as could scarcely be equalled.'' Nor 
were the commons disinclined to the proposal, although it 
took its rise from the patricians. One only person -in the 
state, the person to whom the honour was offered, olqected 
to the measure ; charging the people with levity and incon- 
stancy, he said, that " when he appeared before them in the 
situation erf a defendant, in i. mourning habit, they refused 
ftim their compassion; yet now they forced on him w^ 
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-wtiite' gown againll his will) heaping punishment and 
hon^ars on the same object. If they darned him an honest 
man, why liad thef condemned him as wicked and guilty i 
If they had discovered proofs of his guilt, lifter seeing sucli 
reason to repent of having trusted him with the consulship 
once, why mtnfet him with it a second time V* While he 
uttered these, and such like reproaches and complaints, he 
- • was checked by the senators, who bade him recollect that 
" Camillus, though exiled by his country, yet returned at 
itc call, and re-established it, when shaken from the very 
foundalicaK ; that it was the duty of a man to mollify by 
patience, and to bear with res%nation, the severity of his 
country, like that of a parent." By the united exertions oi 
all, Marcus Livius was elected consul with Cains Claudius 
Nero. . 

35. Three days after the election of pretors was held, and 
there were chosen into that office Lucius Porcins Licinns, 
Cains Mamilius Aulus, and Cains Hostilius Cato. As soon 
as the elections were concluded, and the games celebrated, 
the dictator and master of the horse resigned their offices. 
Cains Terentins Varro was sent, as propretor, into Etmria, 
in order that Cains Hostilius might go from that province 
of Tarentum to take the command of the army which had 
acted under the late consul, Titus duintius ; and that Titus 
Manlius might go beyond sea, in the character of ambassador, 
« to observe what bnsmess was going on abroad ; and also, as 
during tharsummer the Olympic games were to be exhibited, 
which were also attended b3r the greatest concourse of ^e 
people of Greece, that he might go to that assembly, if not 
prevented by the enemy, and inform any SicDians whom he 
should find dfiven there, and any citizens of Tarentum, 
banished by Hannibal, that they might return to their 
homes, and might be assured that the Roman people meant 
to restore to them the whole of the property wnich they 
. possessed before the war began. As tne approaching year 
seemed to threaten the greatest dangers, and there were, as 
yet, no magistrates for the admimstration of public affairs, 
all men directed their attention to the consuls elect, anc 
wished them, as speedily as possible, to cast lots for their 
provinces, that each of them might know beforehand what 
province and what antagonist he was to have. Measures^ 
were also taken in the senate, on a motion made by Clnintus 
Pabius Maiimus, to reconcile them to each other ; for there 
subsisted between them an avowed enmity, which aa the 
side of Livius, was the more inveterate, as, during his mis- 
fortunes, he had felt himself treated with contempt by the 

T^' .^® ^*8 therefore the more obstinately implacable, 
and insisted, that ** there was no need of any reconcillatiooi 
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for they would con^ct all business whh the greater dili- 
gence and activity, whilt each should be afraid, lest a 
colleague, who was his enemy, might fi^d mean^ or exalt' 
ing his own cbtiacter at the other's expense." Neverthe- 
less, the influence of the senate prerailed on them to lay 
aside their animosity, and to act with harmony and una- 
nimity in the administration of the government. The prov- 
inces allotted to them were not, as in former years, a joint 
command -in the same districts, but quite separate, ut the 
remotest extremities of Italy : to one, Bruttium and Lucania, 
where he was lo act against Hannibal ; to the other,* G^aul, 
where he was U) oppose Hasdrubal, who was now said Ho 
be approaching to the Alps. It wa$ ordbred that the consul 
to whose lot Gfaul fell, should of the two armies (one of 
which was in Gaul, and the other in Etruria) choose 
whichever he thought proper, and join to it the city legions : 
and^that he to whom the province of Bruttium fell, should, 
after enlisting new legions for the city, take his choice of the 
armies commanded b3> the ccmsuls of the preceding year ; 
and that the army left by the consul should be given to 
Ctuintus Pulvius, proconsul, and that he should continue in 
command for the year. To Caius HostiHus, to whom they 
had assigned the province of Tarentum, in exchange for 
Etruria, thev now gave Capua instead. One legion was 
ordered for him, — that which Fulvius had commanded the 
year before. 

36. The public anxiety respecting Hasdrubal's march into 
Italy increased daily. At nrst, envoys from the Massil- 
ians brought information that he had passed into Oaul, and 
that the inhabitants of that country were in high spirits on 
the occasion ; becaase it was reported that he nad Drought 
a vast quantity of gold for the purpose of hiring auxiliaries. 
In company with these envoys, on their return, were sent 
from Rome, Sextus Antistins and Marcus Retius, to inquire 
into the matter ; who brought back an account that they had 
8ent persons with Massilian guides, who, by means of some 
Oallic chieftains, connected in friendship with the Massil- 
lans, might procure exact intelligence or every particular ; 
and that they had discovered with certainty that Hasdrubal, 
having already collected a very numerous army, intended lo 
pass the Alps in the following spring, and that nothing pre- 
vented his doing it immediately, but the passes of those 
mountains being shut up by the winter. Publius ^lius 
Pstus was elected and inaugurated into the office of augur, 
in the room of Marcus Marcellus; and Cneius Cornelius 
Dolabella into that of king in religious matters, in the room 
of Marcus Marcius, who had died two years before. In 
Hus year, the first time since Hannibars coming into Italy, 
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the lastmm was closed by the censors, pJtblius Sempronitis 
Taditanus and Marcos Cornelius Cethegus. The number 
-of citizens rated was one hundred and thirty-seven thou- 
sand one hundred and eight, a nun^ber much smaller than 
it had beea before the war. It is recorded that in this same 
year the comilium was covered, and the Roman games once 
repeated by the curule ediles, Cluintus Metellus and Caius 
Servilius ; and the plebeian eames twice, by the plebeian 
ediles, Uuintus Mamilius and Marcus Caeciliu^ Metellus. 
These also erected three statues in the temple of Ceres, 
and there was a feast of Jupiter on occasion of the games. 
[A-.U. C. 646. B. C. 207.] Then enter^ on the consulship 
Caius Claudius I^ro tfnd Marcus Livius, a second time;^ 
and as they had already, when consuls elect, cast lots for 
their provinces^ they now ordered the pretors to do the same. 
To Caius HostiUus fell the city jurisdiction, to which the for- 
eign was added, in order that three pretors might go abrpa^ 
to the provinces. To Aulus Hostilius fell Sardinia; to. 
Caius Mamilius, Sicily ; and to Lucius Porcius, Gaul. . The 
whole of the legions, amounting to twenty-three, were dis- 
tributed in such manner that each of the consuls should 
have two, Spain four, the threepretors, in Sicily, Sardinia, 
and Gaul, two each; Caius Terentius, in Etruria, two; 
Ctuintus Fdlvius, in Bruttium, two; Cluintus Claudius, 
about Tarentum and Sallentum, two ; Caius Hostilius Tn- 
bulus, at Capua, one ; and two were ordered to be raised 
for the city. For the first four legions the people elected 
tribunes; for the rest they were appointed by the consuls. 

37. Before the consuls left home the nine days' solemnity 
was performed, on account of a shower of stones having 
fallen from the sky at Veil. The mention of one prodigy 
was, as usual, followed by reports of others; that the temple 
of Jupiter at Mintumse, a grove at Marica, a wall and a 
gate of Atella, had been struck by lightning. The people 
of Mintumae said, what was still more terrifying, that a 
stream of blood had flowed in at one of their gates : at Ca- 
pua, too, a wolf came into one of the gates, and tore the 
sentinel. These prodigies were expiated with victims of 
the greater kinds ; and a supplication of one day's contin- 
uance was ordered l^ the pontiff. The nine days' so- 
lemnity was afterward performed a second time, on account 
of a shower of stones seen to fall during the armilastrum. 
The people's minds were no sooner freed from religions 
apprehensions than they were again disturbed by an aceount 
tliat at Frusino an infent was born of a size equal to that of 
a child four years old, and wonderful, not only for its bulk, 
but for Its sex being doubtful ; as had been the case of the 
one bom two years before, at Sinuessa. Arospiccs, seat 
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from Etniria, denounced this to be a portent particnlarly 
horrid, that ought to be exterminated from the Koman ter- 
ritories, and without being suffered to touch the earthf 
drowned in the sea. Accordingly, they shut it up alive in 
a chest, and threw it into the deep. The pontiffs likewise 
issued a mandate, that thrice nine virgins snould go in pro 
cession through the city, sdnging a hymn. Wmle they 
were employed in the temple of Jupiter Stator, learning this 
li3rmn, wliach was composed by the poet Livlus, the temple 
of Imperial Juno, on the Aventine, was struck by lightning. 
The aruspices, Aavina delivered their judgment that this 
prodigy had respect to the matrons, and that th^e goddess ou|^ht 
to be appeased oy an offering, the eurule ediles, by an edict, 
summoned together into the capitol all those matrons who 
bad houses in the city of Rome, or within ten miles of it ; 
and from this number they chose twenty-five, to whom they 
j>ajd in a contribution out of their own effects. With this 
' money a golden basin was made, and carried to the Aven- 
lijje, where the matrons, with every demonstration of purity 
and sanctity, immolated to the goddess. Immediately afler, 
the decemvirs, by proclamation, ai)pointed a davfor another 
sacrifice to the same divinity, which was conducted in the 
following order: — from the temple of Apollo, two white 
heifers were led into the city, through the Carmenlal gate : 
alter them were carried two cjrpress images of Imperial 
Juno ; then followed the twenty-seven virgins clad in long 
ro"bes, singing the h3rmn in honour of that deity. This 
hynm might perhaps to the uninformed judgments of those 
times, appear to have merit, but, if repeated at present, it 
would seem barbarous and uncouth. The train of virgins 
was followed by the decemvirs, crowned with laurel, and 
<lressed in purple-bordered robes. From the gate they pro- 
ceeded through the Jugarian street into the forum : here the 
procession halted, and a cord was given to the virgins^ ol 
which they all took hold, and then advanced, beating time 
with their feet to the music of their voices. Thus they pro- 
•ceeded through the Tuscan street, the Velabrum, the cattle- 
market, and up the Publician hill, until they arrived at the 
temple of Imperial Juno. There two victims were offered 
in sacrifice by the decemvirs, and the cypress images were 
placed in the temple. 

38. After due expiations were offered to the gods, the 
consuls began to enlist soldiers ; and this business they en- 
forced with more strictness and severity than had been for- 
merly practised within the memory of any then living ; for 
the new enemy, advancing towards Italy, made the war 
doubly formidable. As the number of young men capable 
of serving was considerably diminished, they resolved to 
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compel even the maritime colonies to furnish soldiers, al- 
though they were said to enjoy, under a solemn grant, an 
ommunity from service. At nrst, they refused compliance j 
on which the consuls published orders that each state should, 
on a certain day, procluce before the senate the title on which 
it claimed such exemption. On the day appointed, the fol- 
lowing 'states appeared before the senate ; Ostia, Alsia, An- 
tium, Anxur, MintumaB, Sinuessa ; and, from the coast of 
the upper sea, Sena. These recited their several claims ; 
but none of them were allowed, except those of Antium 
and Ostia ; and even in these two i^oloni^ the young men 
were obliged to swear that, while the enemy remained in 
Italy, they would not lodge out of the walls of their colo- 
nies longer than thirty days. Although it was the opinion 
of all, that the consuls bught to open the campaign as early 
as possible, as it would be necessary to oppose Hasdrubal 
immediately on his descent from the Alps, lest he might se- 
duce the Cisalpine Gauls and Etruria, which latter already 
entertained sanguine hopes of effecting a revolt ; also, that 
it would be necessary to give Hannibal full employment 
in his own quarters, lest he might extricate himself from 
Bruttium, and advance to meet his brother: yet Livius de- 
layed, not being satisfied with the forces destined for his 
provinces, while his colleague had a choice of two excellent 
consular armies, and a third which duintus Claudius com- 
manded at Tarentum ; he therefore introduced a proposal 
of recalling the volunteer slaves to the standards. The 
senate gave the consuls unlimited power to fill up their com- 
panies with any men whom they approved ; to choose out 
of all the armies such as they liked, and to exchange them, 
and remove them from one province to another, as they 
should judge best for the public service. In the manage- 
ment of all these matters, the greatest harmony prevailed 
between the consuls ; and the volunteer slaves were enrolled 
in the nineteenth and twentieth legions. Some writers say 
that on this occasion powerful reinforcements were also 
sent from Spain by Publius Scipio to Marcus Livius ; eight 
thousand Spaniards and Gauls, two thousand legionary sol- 
diers, and a body of cavalry composed of Numidians and 
Spaniards, in number one thousand eight hundred: that 
Marcus L<ucretius brought these forces by sea, and that 
Caius Mamilius sent from Sicily four thousand archers and 
slingers. 

39. The disquietude at Rome was increased by a letter 
brought out of Gaul from the pretor Lucius Porcius ; the 
contents of which were, that " Hasdrubal had moved out of 
winter-ouarters, and was now on his (massage over the Alps: 
that eight thousand of the Ligurians were imbodied and 
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anned, and would join him as soon as he arriTed in Italy, 
Tinless an arm^ were sent into Liguria to attack them before- 
hand ; as to himself, he would advance as far as he should 
think it safe wiih his smalt force." This letter obliged the 
consuls to finish the levies with haste, and to set out for their 
respective provinces earlier than they had intended ; for 
their purpose was, that each should keep his antagonist em- 
ployed in his own province, so as not to suffer the rwo to 
combine their forces into one body. An opinion, formed by 
Hannibal, helped to farthei^ their design; for though he 
believed that his brother would make good his way into 
Italy during the course of that summer, vet^ when he reflect- 
ed on the difficulties with which he haa himself struggled, 
first in the passage of the Rhone, then in that of the Alps, 
fighting against men, and against the nature of the places, 
for five successive months, be had not the least expectation 
that the other would be abl^ to effect his purpose with so 
much more ease and expedition ; and, for this reason, he 
was the later in quitting his winter-quarters. But Hasdrubal 
found every thing to proceed more easily and expeditiously 
than either himself or others had even ventured to hope ; for 
the Arvemians, and afterward the other Gallic and Alpine 
tribes, not only gave him a friendly reception, but even ac- 
companied him to the war. Then, in most parts of the 
coimtry through which he marched, roads had been made 
by his brother in places until then impassable; besides 
which, as the Alps nad, for twelve years, been a constant 
route for divers people, he found the disposition of the in- 
habitants much improved : for in former times, being never 
visited by foreigners, or accustomed to see a stranger in their 
country, they were unsociable towards all the human race. 
Being ignorant at first of the destination of the Carthafipnian, 
thev had imagined that his object was their rocks and forts, 
and to make prey of their men and cattle : but the accounts 
which they heard of the Punic war, and by which Italy had 
so long been harassed, by this time fully convinced them 
that the Alps were only used as a passage, and that two over- 
grown states, separated bv vast tracks of sea and land, were 
contendix^ for power ana empire. These causes opened the 
Alps to Hasdrubal. But whatever advantage he gained 
from the celerity of his march, he lost it all by delaying at 
Placentia, where he carried on a fruitless blockade, rather 
than an attack. He had supposed that the reduction of a 
town, standing in a plain, would be easily accomplished ; 
and being a colony oi great note, he was persuaded that, by 
destroying this city, he should fill the rest with terror. That 
siege, however, not only impeded his own progress, but also 
stopped Hannibal, when he was just setting out from his 
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winter-qaarters, in consequence of heating that his brother 
had reached Italy, so macn more qnicklj than he had ex- 
pected : for he considered not only now tedions the siege of 
a city is, but also how ineffectaally he himself, going back 
victorious from the Trebia, had attempted that same colony. 

40. The consuls taking different routes, when setting out 
to open the campaign, drew the anxiety of the public in op- 
posite directions, as if to two distinct wars at once ; for, 
Desides their recollection of the heavy calamities which 
Hannibars first coming had brought on Italy, people were 
further distressed by doubts of the issue. " What gods," said 
they to themselves, " would be so propitious to our city, and 
to the empire, as to grant success to their arms in both 
quarters at the same time 1 Hitherto the business had been 
protracted by a counterpoise of successes and misfortunes. 
When in Italy, at the Thrasvmenus and Cannae, the Roman 
power had been crushed to the earth, a number of successful 
efforts in Spain had raised it up from its fallen state : when 
afterward, m Spain, a succession of defeats, in which two 
excellent commanders were lost, had, in a great measure, 
ruined the two armies, the many advantages gained by the 
Roman arms in Italy and Sicily had afforded shelter to the 
shattered vessel of the state. Besides, eten the distance of 
place, one war being then carried on in the remotest extrem- 
ity of the world, allowed room to breathe : but now, two 
wars had penetrated into the very heart of Italy ; two com- 
manders, of the most distinguished reputation, stood on the 
opposite sides of the city of Rome ; and the whole mass of 
danger, the entire burden, pressed on one spot. Whichever 
of these commanders should first ^in a battle, he would, in 
a few days after, join his camp with the other." The pre- 
ceding year, also, having been saddened by the deaths of the 
two consuls, served to augment the general apprehensions. 
Such were the melancholy forebodings which perplexed the 
minds of the people, as they escorted the commanders on 
their departure to their provinces. Historians have men- 
tioned, that Marcus Livius, when setting out for the cam- 
paign, being still full of resentment against his countrjrmen, 
and warned by Ctuintus Fabius " not to come to a battle 
hastily, or before he was well acquainted with the kind of 
enemy whom he had to encounter;" answered, that "the first 
moment that he should eet a sight of that enemy, he would 
fight him :" being asked the reason of such eagerness, he 
replied, " I will acquire either extraordinary glory from the 
defeat of the foe, or joy fVom that of my countrymen ; and 
though the latter might not perhaps redound to my honour, 
jret it is certainly what they have deserved at my hands." 

^fore the consul Claudius arrived in his province, as Han- 
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fiibal was leadings his army towards Sallentum, through the 
very borders of the Larioatian frontiers, Caius Hostiiius 
TuDolos, with some lightly accoutred cohorts, attacked him, 
and caused dreadful confusion among his unmarshalled 
troops, killing four thousand men, and taking nine military ' 
standards. Q.nintus Claudius, who had his forces cantoned 
through the towns in the territory of Sallentum, on being ap^ 
prized of the enemy's motions, marched out of his winter-* 
quarters : wherefore, Hannibal, lest he should be obliged to 
encounter the two armies at once, decamped in the night, 
and withdrew from the Tarentine territory into Bruttium. 
Claudius fell back to the country adjoming Sallentum. 
Hostiiius, on his march towards Capua, met the consul 
Claudius at Venusia ; and here were selected, out of both 
armies, forty thousand foot, and two thousand five hundred 
horse, with which the consul was to act azainst Hannibal. 
The rest of the forces Hostiiius was ordered to lead to 
Capua, that he might deliver them up to Uuintus Fulviusj 
proconsul. 

41. Hannibal, having drawn together his forces from all 
<)uarters, both those which he had hitherto kept in winter^ 
•quarters, and those which were in garrison in the Bruttian 
.territory, came into Lucania to Grumentum, in hope of re* 

f lining the towns which, through fear, had joined the 
omans. To the same place came the Roman consul from 
Venusia, carefully examining the roads as he went, and 
pitched his camp at the distance of about fifteen hundred 
paces from the enemy. From hence the rampart of the 
Carthaginians seemed to be almost close to the wall of Oru^ 
mentum ; the actual distance, however, was five hundred 
paces. Between the Carthaginian and Roman camps the 
f^ound was level ; and on the left-hand side of the Cartha- 
^nians, and right of the Roman<«, stood some naked hills^ 
from which neither party apprehended any mischief, be- 
cause there were no woods, nor any covering for an ambus- 
cade. Parties sallying from the advanced posts fought seve- 
ral skirmishes of little consequence. It appeared plainljr 
that the Roman general had no other object in view than to 
hinder the enemy from quitting the place ; while Hannibal, 
wishin|^ to get away, freouently drew out his whole strength, 
and ofiered battle. On this occasion the consul adopted the 
crafty genius of his adversary ; and, as there could oe little 
apprehension of a surprise', the hills being open, and having 
been examined by his scouts, he ordered five cohorts, with 
^ve additional companies, to pass over their summit in the 
niffht, and conceal themselves in the valleys on the other 
side. The 'time when they were to rise from their ambush 
lie settled with Tiberius Claudius Asellus^ military tribune, 
u2 
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and Pablias CUudins, prefect of the alUes^hom he sent at 
their head. He himsm^ at the dawn of oAy, drew out all 
his forces, bot^ foot and horse, into the field. In a short 
time after Hannibal also, on his side, displayed the signal 
for battle, and a great noise ensued in his camp, while the 
men ran hastily to arms. Then all, both horse and foot, 
rushed eagerly out of the gates, and scattering themselves 
over the plain, advanced hastily to attack the enemy. The 
consul, ooserving them in this disorder, commanded Caius 
Aurunculeius, tribune of the third legion, to make his 
cavalry charge them with all possible fury, remarking, that 
" they had spread themselves like cattle over the plain, and 
in suich confusion that, before they could be formed, they 
might be ridden down and trodden under foot." 

42. Hannibal had not yet come out of his camp, when he 
heard the shouts of the troops engaged : alarmed at this, he 
led his forces with all speed towards the enemy. The charge 
of the Roman cavalry had already distressed his van, and, 
of their infantry, the first legion and the right wing were 
coming into action, while the Carthaginians, without any 
regular order, began the fight just as chance threw each in 
the way of either horsem^i or footmen. The combatants 
on both sides were sustained by reinforcements; and Hanni- 
bal, in the midst of the terror and tumult, would have formed 
his line while fighting, which is no easy matter, unless to a 
veteran commander, and in. the case of veteran troops, but 
that the shout of the cohorts and companies, running down 
from the hills, and which was heard on their rear, struck 
them with the fear of being cut ofiT from their camp ; and 
had it not been near, (seized as they were with a panic, and 
flying in every part,) very great numbers would nave been 
slain : for the cavalry stuck close to their rear, and the co- 
horts, running down the declivity of the hills, over clear 
and level ground, assailed them in flank. However, up- 
wards of eight thousand men were killed, more than seven 
hundred men made prisoners, and nine military standards 
were taken. Even of the elephants, which in such a sudden 
and irregular action had been of no use, four were killed, 
and two taken. Of the Romans and their allies there fell 
about five hundred. Next day the Carthaginian kept him> 
aeir qjiiet The Roman brought his army into the field, 
and when he saw that none came out to meet him, he 
ordered the spoils of the slain to be collected, and the bodies 
of his own men to be brought together and buried. After 
this, for several successive dajrs, he pushed up so close to 
the enemy's gates, that he seemed to intend an assault; but 
at length Hannibal decamped, at the third watch of the niriit, 
and made towards Apulia, leaving a gtetX munbor of sni 
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and tents on th£ side of the camp which faced the enemy, 
and a few NanHdians, who were to show themselves on the 
ramparts and at the gates. As soon as day appeared the Ro- 
man army came up to the trenches, the rfumidians, as di- 
rected, showing themselves for some time on the ramparts : 
having imposed on the enemy as long as possible, they rode 
off at full speed, until they overtook the body of their army. 
The consul, perceiving the camp perfectly silent, and no 
longer seeing anywhere even the small number who had 
paraded in view, at the dawn of dav, despatched two horse- 
men to examine the state of the works ; and when he learned 
v^ith certainty that all was safe, he ordered his army to 
inarch in. Here he delayed no longer than while his men 
collected the plunder ; then, sounding a retreat, loiu; before 
night, he brought back his forces into their tents. Pfext day, 
at the first light, he set out, and following by long marches 
the tracks of the Carthaginians by such intelligence as he 
could procure, over^k them not far from Venusia. Hene 
likewise an irregular kind of battle was foMht, in which 
above two thousand of the fugitives fell. From thence, 
Hannibal, marching in the night, and taking his way through 
mountains-, that he might not be forced to an engagement, 
proceeded towards Metapontum ; from which place Hanno, 
who commanded the garrison of the town, was sent with a. 
small party into Bruttium to raise fresh forces ; while Hanni- 
bal, with the addition of the garrison to his own troops, went 
back to Venusia by the same roads through which he had 
come, and thence to Canusium. Nero had never quitted 
the enemv's steps, and when he was going himself to Meta- 
pontum, had sent orders to GLuintus Fulvius to come into 
Lncania, lest that country should be leil without defence. 

43. In the mean time Hasdrubal, having raised the siege 
of Placentia,sent four Gallic horsemen, and two NumidianS| 
with a letter for Hannibal ; these, afler traversing almost the 
whole length of Italy, through the midst of enemies, in order 
to follow him on his retreat to Metapontum, mistook the road, 
and went towards Tarentum, where they were seized bj 
some Roman foragers, roving through the country, and 
condn.cted to the propretor, Quintus Claudius. At first, 
they eluded his inquiries by evasive answers ; but on being 
threatened with torture, fear compelled them to own the 
truth, and thev confessed that they were charged with a let- 
ter to Hannibal. With this letter, sealed as it was, the 
prisoners were given in charge to Lucius Virginius, military 
trUinne, to be conducted to the consul Claudius, and two 
troops of Samnite horse were s^it to escort them. Claudius 
caused the letter to be read to him by an interpreter, and 
liaTins-fixamined the prisoners, he concluded that the pres- 
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ent conjuncture of affairs was not of such a nature as to re^ * 
quire that the consuls should carry on the war according to 
regular plans, each within the limits of his own province, 
by means of his own troops, and against an antagonist pointed 
out by the senate ; but that some extraordinary and daring 
stroke should be struck, such as could not be foreseen or 
thought of, which at its commencement might cause ^o less 
dread among their countrymen than among the enemy; but, 
when accomplished, would convert their great fears into as 
great exultation. Wherefore, sending Hasdrubal's letter to 
Rome, to the senate, he at the same time acquainted the 
conscript fathers with his intentions, advising that, as Has- 
drubai had written to his brother that he would meet him in 
XJmbria, they should immediately call home the legion then 
at Capua, raise new levies, and post the city army at Namia, 
to intercept the enemy. Such were the contents of his letter 
to the senate : for himself, he sent on messengers, through 
the districts of Larina, Marrucia, Frentana, and Prsetutia, 
along the road which he intended to take with his army ; 
giving directions that all the inhabitants should bring down 
from their towns and farms victuals ready dressed for the 
soldiers, and that they should furnish horses and other bedsts 
of burden, so that the weary might be accommodated with 
easy transports. He then selected from the Romans and 
allies the flower of their armies, consisting of six thousand 
foot and one thousand horse ; and giving out that he meant 
to seize on the nearest town in Lucania and the Carthaginian 
garrison therein, he ordered them all to be ready for a re- 
move. Having set out in the night, he turned off towards 
Picenum, and, making the longest possible marches, pro- 
ceeded directly towards his colleague, having left the com- 
mand of the camp to duintus Catius, lieutenant-general. 

44. At Rome there was no less fright and consternation 
than had been felt two years before, when the Carthaginian 
camp was brought close to the walls and gates of the city : 
nor could people well determine whether they should com- 
mend or blame the consul for his boldness in undertaking 
auch an adventurous march. It was evident that his repn- 
lation would depend on the issue, though there is not perhaps 
9 more unfair method of judging. People considered, with 
Alarming apprehensions, that " tne camp, in the neighbour- < 
hood of suen a foe as Hannibal, had been left without a gen- 
eral, and under the guard of an army, the strength of which 
had been carried away : that the consul, pretending an ex- 
pedition into Lucania, when in fact he was going to Picennm 
and Gaul, had left his camp destitute of any other means of 
safety than merely the enemy's want of information as to 
the general and a part of his army having quitted d»' What 
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woald be the consequence if this shoald be discovered, and 
if Hannibal should resolve, either with his whole army to 
pnrsne Nero, whose entire force was but six thousand men, 
or to assault the camp, which was leA as a prey, without 
strength, without command, without auspices T' The past 
disasters of this war, and the deaths of toe two consuls in 
the last year, served also to increase these terrible fears. 
Besides, they reflected that " all those misfortunes had hap- 
pened while there was but one general and one army of the 
enemy in Italy; whereas, at present, there were two Punic 
wars there, two numerous armies, and, in a manner, two 
Hannibals : for Hasdrubal was a son of the same father. 
Hamilcar j was a commander equally enterprising, trained 
fo making war against the Romans during many campaigns 
in Spain, and rendered famous by a double victory over 
them, by the destruction of two of their armies and two of 
their ablest commanders. With respect to the speedy ac- 
complishment of his march from Spain, and hi^ address in 
rousing the Gallic clans to arms, he nad much more reason 
to boast than Hannibal himself; because he had collected a 
body of auxiliaries in those very places where the other had 
lost the greater part of his soldiers by hunger and cold, the 
two most miserable wavs in which men can perish." To all 
this, people acquainted with the transactions in Spain added, 
that '* in Nero he would meet an antagonist with wnom he was 
not unacquainted; one. whom, formerly when caufht acci- 
dentally in a dangerous defile, he had baffled, just as he would 
a child, bv fallacious terms of peace." Seeing every thing 
through the medium of fear, which always represents objects 
in the worst light, they judged all the resources of the enemy 
greater, and their own less, than they were in reality. 

45. When Nero had attained to such a distance from the 
enemy that his design might be disclosed with safety, he ad- 
dressed his soldiers in a few words, telling them that " no 
general had ever formed a design more daring in appearance, 
and yet more safe in the execution, than his: that he was 
leading them to certain victory ; for as his colleague had 
not marched against that enemy until the senate had give^ 
him such a force, both of infantry and cavalry, as fully $aw 
isfied his utmost wishes, and those troops more numerous 
and better provided than if he were to go against Hannibal 
himself, the addition thus made to it, whatever mi^ht be its 
uitrinsic weight, would certainly turn the scale in his favour. 
As soon as the foe should hear, in the field of battle, (and 
he would take care that they should not hear sooner,]) that 
another consul and another army had arrived, this single 
circumstance would ensure success. A war was, sometimes, 
happily etocluded by the spreading of a report ; and inci- 
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dents of light moment frequently impelled men's minds to 
hope or fear. That themselves wonlcl reap almost the whole 
fruits of the glory acquired by success ; for, in all cases, the 
last addition made to the acting force is supposed to be most 
decisive of the business. That they saw, by the concourse 
of people attending, with what admiration, and with what 
warm attachment of all ranks, their march was honoured." 
And, in fact, all the roads through which they passed were 
lined with men and women, who crowded thither from all 
parts of the country, uttering vows and prayers for their 
success; intermixing praises of their glorious enterprise; 
calling them the safeguard of the commonwealth, the cham- 
pions of the city, and of the empire of Rome ; on whose arms, 
and on whose valour, were reposed the safety and liberty of 
themselves and of their children. They prayed to all the gods 
and goddesses to grant them a prosperous march, a successful 
battle, and speedy victory : that they themselves might be 
bound by the event to pay the vows tney offered in their be- 
half; and that as they now, with minds full of solicitude^ 
accompanied them on their way, so they might, in a few 
days, go out with hearts overflowing with joy to meet them 
in triumph. Every one gave them warm invitations, offered 
them every accommodation, and pressed them with the 
most earnest entreaties to take from him, rather than from 
another, whatever was requisite for themselves or their cat- 
tle ; in a word, every thing that was wanted they with cheer- 
fulness supplied in abundance. Their kindness was equalled 
by the moderation of the soldiers, who would not accept of 
any matter whatever beyond their necessary occasions. 
They never halted on any account, nor quitted their ranks 
to take their victuals, but marched day and night, scarcely 
allowing themselves rest enough to answer the calls of na- 
ture. Couriers were sent forward to the other consul, lo 
give notice of their coming, and to know from him whether 
he chose that they should approach secretly or openly, by 
night or by day ; whether they should lodge in the same camp 
with him or in another. It was judged best that they should 
j0in him secretly in the night. 

46. Orders were previously given by the consul Livius. 
that, on their arrival, each tribune should be accommodated 
with a lodging by a tribune, each centurion by a centurion, 
each horseman by a horseman, and each footman by a foou 
man. He considered that it would not be prudent to enlarge 
the camp, lest the enemy might discover tne coming of the 
second consul ; while the crowding together of additional 
numbers, into lodgmers in a narrow space, would be attended 
with the less inconvenience, as the troops of Claudius had 
Drought with them hardly any thing except their arms. 
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Clandins had augmeDted his army with a number of yoltm- 
teers ; for many, both veteran soldiers discharged from ser- 
vice) and young men, offered themselves on his march: 
and, as they eagerly pressed to be employed, he enlisted 
such of them as, from their personal appearance, seemed fit 
for the service. The camp of Livius was near Sena, and 
Hasdrubal lay about five hundred paces beyond it. Where- 
fore Nero, to avoid entering it before night, halted when he 
came nigh, and where he was concealed behind mountains. 
As darkness came on, his men, marching silently, were 
conducted into tents, each by a person of his own rank ; 
where they were hospitably entertained, amid mutual con- 

fratulations and unbounded joy. Next day a council was 
eld, at which was also present the pretor Lucius Porcius 
Licinus. At this time his camp was joined to that of the 
consuls. It should however be noticed, that before their 
coming he had often baffled and perplexed the enemy, lead- 
ing his troops along the high ground ; sometimes seizing 
narrow defiles to arrest his march, sometimes harassing 
him bv attacks on his rear or flanks, and putting in practice, 
indeed, every art of war. He now assisted at the council. 
Many were of opinion that an engagement should be defer- 
red until Nero might refresh his men, who were fatigued by 
their long march, and want of sleep *, and also, that he should 
take a few days to himself to gain some knowledge of the 
enemy. Nero, with the utmost earnestness, entreated them 
not, " by delays, to render his enterprise rash in effect, when 
despatch would ensure its success. In consequence of a 
deception, which could not last long, Hannibal lay yet, in a 
manner, motionless ; he neither assailed his camp, lefl as 
it was without its commander, nor moved a step in pursuit 
of him. Before he should stir, Hasdrubal's army might be 
cut off, and he himself might return into Apulia. Whoever, 
by procrastination, allowed time to the enemy, would thereby 
betray the other camp to Hannibal^ and open for him a road 
into Gaul, so as to enable him at his leisure to effect a junc- 
tion with Hasdrubal, and whenever he pleased. They 
ought to give the signal instantly, march out to battle, and to 
take every advantage of the delusion under which the ene- 
my lay, both the party in their neighbourhood, and the other 
at a distance, while the latter knew not that their opponents 
were decreased in number, nor the former that theirs were 
become more numerous and powerful." Accordingly the 
council was dismissed, the signal of battle was displayed, 
and the troops immediately marched out to the field. 

47. The Carthaginians Were already drawn up in order 
of battle before their camp. The only thing that prevented 
an immediate engagement was, that Hasdrubal having, 
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"With a few horsemen, advanced before the line, remarked 
among the enepay somfe old shields, which he had not seen 
before, and horses leaner than any he had hitherto observed $ 
their number also seemed greater than usnal. On which, 
suspecting what was the case, he hastily sounded a re» 
treat ; sent a party to the watering place at the river, with 
orders to pick np, if possible, some prisoners ; also to ob- 
serve attentively whether there were any whose complex-^ 
ions were more sunburnt than usual, as from a journey 
lately made : at the same time, ordeiing another party to 
ride round the camp, at a distance, to mark whether the 
rampart had been extended on any side, and to watch wheth- 
er the signal was sounded a second time. Though he re- 
ceived accoimt of all these particulars, yet the circumstance 
of the camp's not being enlarged led to a false conclusion i- 
they were two, as before the arrival of the second consul ; 
one belonging to Marcus Livius, the other to Lucius Por- 
cins; and no addition had been made to the trenches of 
either, to make more room for tents within. One thing' 
particularly struck that veteran commander, long acclis- 
tomed to act against Roman armies, which was, that ac- 
cording to the information of his scouts, the signal was 
sounded once in the pretor's camp, and twice in the con- 
suls'. Hence he concluded that the two consuls must be 
there; but how to account for Nero's having left Hannibal 
behind perplexed him extremely. Of aH things, he could 
the least suspect what had really happened, that Hannilnl 
could be so minded, and in a business of such magnitude, 
as not to know where the general was, and where the army 
whose camp stood facing his own. He supposed that some 
disaster of no ordinary kind must have hindered him from 
following ; and he began to fear greatly that he himself had 
come too late with succour, that his affairs were too des- 
perate to be retrieved, and that the same fortune which the 
Romans had met in Spain awaited them now in Italy. He 
even conjectured that nisJetter had not reached his brother; 
and that, in consequence of its being interceded, the con- 
sul had hastened thither to^overpower him. Distracted by 
these doubts and fears, he extinguished all his fires ; and, 
at the first watch, ordered his troops to strike their tents in 
silence, and to march; lb the hurry and confusion of a 
movement by night the guides were not watched with the 
necessary care and attention ; one of them, therefore, stopped 
in a place of concealment, which he had before fixed on in 
his mind, and the other swam across the river Metaums, at 
a pass with which he was acquainted. The troops, thus 
left destitute of conductors, strayed for some time through 
the country; and many, overcome by drowsiness and ui- 
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tigne, stretched tkemselres on the ground in rarioas places, 
leavins; the standards thinly attended. Hasdrubal, until 
daylight should discover a road, ordered the army to pro' 
ceed along the bank of the river ; and as he wandered aloDg 
the turnings and windings, with which that river remarka- 
bly abounds, he made but little progress} still intending, 
however, to eross it, as soon as the day enabled him to find 
a convenient passage. But the farther he removed from the 
sea the higher did he find the banks; so that not meeting 
with a ford, and wasting the day in the search, he gave the 
enemy time to overtake him. 

48. First, Nero, with all the cavalry, came up ; then Por- 
cius, with the li^ht infantry. While they harassed his 
wearied army by frequent assaults on every side, and while 
the Carthaginian, now stopping his march, or rather flight, 
had a mind to encamp on a high spot of ground, on the 
bank of the river, Livius arrived with the main bodjjof in- 
fantry armed, and marshalled for immediate action. /When 
the Romans had united all their forces, and the liffi^was 
drawn out in array, Claudius took the command of the right 
wing, Livius of the left ; that of the centre was given to the 
pret'or. Hasdrubal, laying aside the design of fortifjrine a 
camp, when he saw the necessity of fighting, placed his 
elephants in front, before the battalions, and^ beside them, 
on the left wing, he opposed the G^uls to Claudius; not that 
he had ipuch confidence in them, but thinking that they 
were mach dreaded by the enemy. The right wing, which 
was to oppose Livias, he took to himself, together with the 
Spaniards ; on whom, a» being veteran troops, he placed 
bis principal reliance. The Ligurians were posted in the 
centre, benind the elephants ; but the line was too long in 
proportion to its depth. A rising ground in their front pro- 
tected the Gaols ; and while that part of the line which was 
composed of the Spaniards engaged the left wing of the 
Romans, their right wing stretching oat beyond the extent of 
the fight, stood idle ; for the eminence between them and 
the enemy prevented their making an attack either on their 
firont or flank. Between Livius and Hasdrabal a furious 
conflict began, and dreadful slaughter was made on both 
sides ] for here were both the generals ; here the greater 
part of the Roman infantry and cavalry ; here the Span- 
iards, veteran troops, and acquainted with the Roman man- 
ner of fighting ; and the Ligarians, a race of hardy war- 
riors. To the same part the elephants were driven, which, 
at the first onset, disordered the van, and made even the 
batta^ons give ground ; but afterward, the contest growing 
hotter, and the shouts louder, they soon became disobedient 
to the directions of their riders, rambling up and dowa 
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between the><^ lines, without distingnishlng their own 
party, andjrangiDg to and fro, not unlike snips without 
ruddersy/Clandius in vain attempted to advance up the 
hill, often calling out thus to his men : — " To what purpose 
then have we, with, so much speed, marched over such a 
length of way 1" However, seemg it impracticable to «each 
the enemy's line in that quarter, he drew away some^ co- 
horts from his right wing. Where the troops would not be 
able to act, and led them round behind the line. Then, to 
the surprise not only of the enemy but of his friends also, he 
made a brisk attack on their right flank ; and so quick were 
his motions, that almost at the same instant when his men 
appeared on the flank they likewise attacked the rear. 
Thus the Spaniards and Ligurians were cut to pieces on all 
sides, in front, and flank, and rear; and the havoc in a 
short time reached the Gauls. These made very little op- 
position ; for great numbers of them were absent from their 
post& having slipped away in the night, and lain down in 
the nelds; while those who were present, being exhausted 
by fatigue and want of sleep, and being naturally ill qual- 
ined to endure toil, had scarcely strength remaining sufli- 
cient to support their armour. By this time it was midday ; 
and while they were panting with heat and thirst, they 
were slain or taken at the will of the Romans. 

49. Of the elephants more were killed by their guides 
than by the enem3r. These carried a knife, like that used 
by shoemakers, with a mallet ; and when the animals began 
to grow furious, and to rush on their own party, the mana- 
ger of each, fixing this instrument between its ears, on the 
joint which connects the head with the neck, drove it in with 
the strongest blow that he could give. This had been found 
the speediest method of killing animals of that great size, 
when they had become so unruly as to leave no hope of 
managing them ; and it had been first brought into practice 
by Hasdrubal, whose conduct in the command of an army, 
as on many other occasions, so particularly in this battle, 
merited very high encomiums. By his exhortations, and by 
taking an equal share in the dangers, he supported the 
spirits of his men ; and at one time by entreaties, at another 
by reproofs, he reanimated the wearied, when, from the 
length and labour of the action, they were disposed to lay 
^wn their arms. He called back the flying, and restored 
the battle in many places where it had been given up. At 
last, when Fonune evidently declared for the Romans, un- 
willing to survive so great an army, which had followed 
his standard on the credit of his reputation, he set spurs to 
his horse, and plunged himself into the midst of a Roman 
cohort ; where, as became Ihe son of Haraiici^r, and the 
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orothct of Hannibal, he fell fighting. In no one action, 
during that war, were so great numbers of the enemy slain j 
so much so, indeed, that the damage retorted on him was 
deemed equivalent to that sustained at Cannae. Fifty-six 
thousand o&them were killed, and five thousand four hun- 
dred taken. The other booty was great of every kind, as 
well as of gold and silver. Besides which, there were re- 
covered above four thousand Roman citizens, prisoners, 
which was some consolation for the soldiers lost in the bat- 
tle ; for the victory was far from a bloodless one, nearly 
eight thousand of the Romans and allies being killea. And 
so far were even the victors satiated with blood and slaugh- 
ter, that next day, when the consul Livius was told that the 
Cisalpine Gauls and Ligurians, who had either not been- 
present in the battle, or had made their escape from the 
general carnage, were marching off in a body, without any 
certain leader, without standards, without order or subor- 
dination, and that they might all be cut off, if one squadron 
of horse were sent against them, he answered, " Let some 
be left alive, to carry home accounts of the enemy's losses, 
and of our valour." 

50. On the night which followed the battle Nero set out 
on his return ; and by marches even speedier than he had 
made on coming, on the sixth day after reached his former 
post opposite the enemy. The crowds of people attending 
nim were less than before, because no messenger had liie- 
ceded him; but these exhibited such demonstrations of joy, 
as to seem transported almost beyond their reason. It is 
impossible to express or describe the emotions that a^tated 
the minds of all persons at Rome, either while waiting in 
doubtful expectation of the event, or when they received 
the news of the victory. The senators never quilted U^ 
senate-house, nor the magistrates, nor the people, the forum, 
from the rising to the setting sun, during the whole of 
Claudius's march; so eager were they to greet him. The 
matrons, incapable themselves of contributing aid, had re- 
course to prayers and supplications ; and going about from 
one temple to another, wearied the gods with their entrea- 
ties and their vows. While the public were in this painful 
suspense, first an unauthenticated rumour spread that two 
Namian horsemen had come from the field of battle* to the 
camp which stood on the frontiers of Umbria, with intelli- 
gence that the enemy were utterly defeated. For syme 
time, this news, though listened to, was but little credited, 
as being too great, and too joyful, for the people's m'inds 
to admit, or readily believe ; and even the quickness of the 
conveyance was urged as an objection to the truth of it; as 
the account said that the battle was fought only two dajr* 
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before. Soon after this a letter was broaght from the camp 
by Lucius Manlius Acidinus, confirming the arrival of the 
Narnian horsemen. This letter being carried through the 
forum to the pretor's tribunal, brought out the senate from 
their house ; and the people thronged together with such 
impatience and tumult to the door, that the messenger could 
not approach, "but was dragged amid a multitude of ques- 
tions, and all demanding, with much vociferation, that the 
letter should be read from the rostrum even before it was 
submitted to the senate. At length they were reduced to 
order by the magistrates, and obliged to make room, that 
the joyful tidings might be regularly imparted to the public, 
who were unable to govern their transports. The despatch 
was accordingly read, first in the senate, then in the assem- 
bly of the people ; some embracing the joyful news as cer- 
tain, while others refused to credit any thing until they 
should hear it from the deputies, or the letters of the consuls. 
51. After some time an account was brought that deputies 
were really coming, and not far off. On this, people of all 
ages* ran out eagerly to meet them, each coveting to receive, 
from his own eyes and ears, convincing proofs of the reality 
of such a happy event. One continued train reached all 
the way to the Mulvian bridge : the deputies were, Lucius 
Veturius Philo, Publius Licmius Varus, and Cluintus Cae- 
ciljus Metellus. Surrounded by a vast multitude of every 
sort, they went on to the forum, while some inquired of 
them, others of their attendants, concerning what had been 
done ; and as soon as any one heard that the enemy's gen- 
eral and army had beeti cut off, that the Roman legions were 
safe, and the consuls unhurt, he immediately communica- 
ted his own joy to others. When the deputies had, with 
much difficulty, reached the senate-house, and the crowd 
was, with much greater difficulty, obliged to retire, that 
they might not mix with the senators, the letters were read 
in the senate *, and then the deputies were brought out into the 
general assembly. Lucius Veturius, after reading the des- 
patches,, gave, in his own words, a fuller detail of all that 
nad passed ; which was heard with the greatest delight, and 
was at last followed by a universal shout from the whole 
assembly, who were unable to restrain the effusions of their 
joy. They then separated ; some hastening to the temples 
ot the gods to return thanks, some to their own houses, to 
impart the happy news to their wives and children. The 
senate, in consideration of the consuls, Marcus Livius and 
Caius Claudius, having cut off the general and the legJops 
of the enemy, decreed a supplication for three days; which 
supplication the pretor, Caius Hostilius, proclaimed in the 
afsembly, and it was performed with great devotion by all. 
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botli men and women. During the whole three days, all 
the temples were equally filled with crowds, whose num- 
bers never diminished ; whilst the matrons, dressed in the 
most splendid manner, and accompanied by their children, 
being now delivered from every apprehension, jnst as if the 
war were at an end, offered thanksgivings to the immortal 
^ods. This victory produced also a powerful effect on the 
mtemal business of the state ; insomuch, that people imme- 
diately took courage to hold commerce with each other as 
in time of peace, bu)ring, selling, lending, and paying 
money due. ; The consul Claudius, on returning to his 
camp, ordered the head of Hasdrubal, which he had care- 
fully brought with him, to be thrown before the advanced 
guards of the enemy ; and the African prisoners, chained 
as they were, to be - exposed to their view. Two of these 
be also unbound and sent to Hannibal, with orders to in- 
form him of what had happened. We are told that Han- 
nibal, deeply struck by a disaster so fatal to his country, 
and his house, said that he felt now the fortune of Car- 
thage. He then decamped, and retired thence, deslgnfeig 
to draw together into Bruttium, the remotest corner oHtaly, 
all those confederates whom, while scattered at wide dis-* 
tances, he could not protect ; and he removed from their 
own habitations, and carried away into Bruttium, all the 
Metapontines, and such of the Lucanians als acknowledged 
bis authority. 
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Chap. 1. At the time when, in consequence of HasdrubaFs 
removing his forces, Spain seemed to be relieved of so much 
of the burden of the war as had been thrown on Italy, hostil- 
ities suddenly revived therewith the same violence as before. 
The possessions of the Romans and Carthaginians in Spain, 
at that time, were thus situated : Hasdrubal, son of Gisgo, 
had withdrawn quite to the ocean and Gades ; the coast of 
our sea, and almost all that part of Spain which lies to the 
eastward, was under the power of Scipio, and the dominion 
of the Romans. Hanno, the new general, who. had come 
over from Africa with a new army, in the room of Hasdru- 
bal Barcas, and joined Mago, having quickly armed a great 
number of men in Celtiberia, (an inland province, equidis- 
tant from both seas,) Scipio, to oppose him, sent Marcus Si- 
lan^s with only ten thousand foot and five hundred horse. 
x2 
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SilanTis proceedtd "with all possible expedition ; and though 
his march was impeded by the niggedness of the roads, and 
by defiles surrounded with thick woods, which are met wiih 
in most parts of Spain, yet, taking for guides some of the na- 
tives, wno had deserted from Celtiberia, he came up with 
the Carthaginians before any messenger, or even any report 
, of his approach, had reachea them. Fjrom deserters he also 
received information, when he was about ten miles distant 
from the enemy, that they had two camps, one on each side 
of the road in which be was marching ; tnat the Celtiberians, 
wh0 were newly raised forces, amounting to more than nine 
thousand men, formed the camp on the left, the Carthagini- 
ans that on the right; that the latter was strong^and seevred 
by outposts, Watches, and every regular military, guard : the 
other disorderly, and negligently guarded, being composed 
of barbarians, who were but lately enlisted, and were under 
the less apprehension because they were in their own coun- 
try. Sllanus, resolving to charge this division first, ordered 
the troops to direct their course a great way to the left, so as 
nolto come within view of the posts of the Carthaginians; 
and having despatched scouts before him, hQ advanced in ft 
"brisk march to attitck the enemv. 

2. He bad arrived within aoout three miles, and not one 
of the enemy had yet descried him j craggy rocks, inter- 
spersed with thick bushes, covered the hill& Here, in a 
valley so deep as to be out of the way of observation, ne or- 
dered his men to halt, and take refreshment : the scouts in 
the mean time arrived, confirming the intelligence given by 
the deserters. On this the Romans, collecting the baggage 
into the centre, armed themselves, and moved forward in 
regular order. At the distance of a mile they were perceiv- 
ed by the enemy, among whom their appearance immediate^ 
ly created much hurry and confusion. On the first shoi^, 
^ Mago rode up in full speed from his camp. No# there were 
in the Celtiberian army, four thousand targeteers, and t%o 
hundred horsemen : this regular legion (and it was almost 
the whole of their strength) he^laced in the first line ; the 
rest, who were lightly armed, he posted in reserve. While 
be was leading them out of the camp in this order, and when 
they had scarcely got clear of the rampart, the Romans dis- 
charged their javelins at them ; these tne Spaniards stooped 
to avoid, and then the enemy rose to discharge their own; 
which, when the Romans, in close array, had received on 
their conjoined shields, in their accustomed manner, they im- 
mediately closed foot to foot, and had recourse to their swords 
to determine the contest. B ut the unevenness of the ground, 
at the same time that it rendered their agility useless to the 
Celuberians, who practise a desultory method of fighting, 
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was no disadvantage to the Romans, acco^omed to a steady 
fight, except that the narrow passes, and the bushes inter- 
spersed, disordered their ranks, and obliged them to engage 
one against one, or two against two, as if the j had beoi 
matched for the combat The same circumstance which 
prevented the enemy from flying, delivered them np, as if in 
fetters, to slaughter. The targeteers o£ the Celiiberians heitig 
thus almost entirely cut off, the light troops and the Carthar 
ginians, who had come from the other camp to support them 
were quickly routed and putto the sword. About two thou- 
sand foot ana all the cavalry fled with Mago at the very on- 
set. ' llanno, the other jgfeneral, and those who came up last 
after the battle was decided, were taken alive. AUnost the 
whole of the cavalry, tod what veteran infantry they had, 
following Mago in ms flight, came on the tenth day to Has* 
drubal in the province ofGades: the Celtiberian soldiers/ 
being.newly levied, dispersed into the neighbouring woods, 
and thence escaped to their respective homes. By this sea- 
sonable victory was suppressed a war, which was not of so 
much importance on- account of its present magnitude, as of 
its being a foundation from which one much more consider- 
able might have arisen, had the enemy been allowed, after 
kaviDg roused the Celtib^ians to arms, to persuade the other 
states to join in the same cause. Scipio, therefore, having 
bestowed libefal commendations on Silanus, and seeing 
reason to hope that he might t>e able to finish the dispute at 
'once by exerting himself with proper activity, advanced into 
Farther Spain against HasdruoaL The Carthaginian (who 
happened at thsS'time to have his army in Baetica, for the 

Surpose of securing the fidelity of his allies in that country) 
ecamping hastily, led it away, in a manner much more re- 
sembling a flight than a march, q^t6 to the ocean and Gades. 
He was fearful, however, that as long as he kept his forces 
together, he should be considered as the primary object of the 
enemy's operations. Before he pa»ed over the strait to Gades, 
he therefore dispersed them into the different cities; in the 
view, likewise, that t^ey m%ht provide for their own safety 
by helpof walls, and for that ofthe towns by their arms. 

3. When Scipio found that the enemy's troops were thus 
widely scattered, and that the carrying about his own to 
each ofthe several dities would be a very tedious if not dif* 
ficult work, he marched back his army. Unwilling, how- 
ever^ to leave the possession of all that country to the Car- 
thagmians, he sent his brother, Lucius Scipio, with ten thou- 
sand foot and one thousand horse, to lav siege to the most 
considerable city in those parts, called by the barbarians 
Orinx, situate on the l>orders of the Milesians, a Spanish 
nation so ealled— a desirable qpot, the adjacent parts aiibrd- 
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ing mines of silver, and the soil being fruitful. This place 
served Hasdrubal as a fortress, whence he used to make in- 
cursiflSis on the states around, ^ipio encamped near to it. 
Before raising bis works of circumvallation, however, he 
sent some (persons to the gates to try the disposition of the 
inhabitants in a conference, and to recommend to them 
rather to make trial of the friendship than the power of the 
Romans. As their answers showed no inclination to peace, 
he surrounded the city with a trench and a double rampart ; 
breaking his army into three parts, in order that one divis- 
ion might always carry on the attack while the other two 
rested. When the first of these began the assault, the con- 
test was furious and desperate: it was with the greatest 
difficulty that they could approach, or bring up the ladders 
to the walls, on account of tne showers of weapons which 
fell on them ; and even of those who had raised them, some 
were tumbled down with forks made for the purpose, others . 
found themselves in danger of being caught by iron ^apples, 
and of being dragged up on the wall. When Scipio saw« 
that his men were too few to make an impression, and that 
the enemy, from the advantage of their works, had even the 
better of the dispute, he called off the first division, and 
attacked with the two others at once. This struck such ter- 
ror into the besieged, already fatigued, that not onl;^ the 
townsmen quickly forsook the walls, but the Carthaginian 
garrison, fearing that the town had been betrayed, -likewise 
left their posts and collected themselves into a body. The- 
inhabitants, on this, were seized with apprehensions lest the 
enemy, if they broke into the town, shoulc^put to the sword 
evenr one they met without distinction, whether Carthaginian 
or Spaniard. They instantlv, therefore, threw open (me of 
the gates, and rushed out of the town in crowos, holding 
their shields before them, lest any weapon should be cast at 
them, and stretching out their right hands expanded,, to show 
that they had thrown away their swords. Whether this lat- 
ter circumstance was unobserved on account of the distance, 
or whether Some stratagem was suspected, is uncertain ; 
but the deserters were attacked as eneinies, and put to deaths 
Through this gate the troops marched into the city in hostile 
array. The other gates were broken open with axes and 
sledges, and as soon as the horsemen entered, they galloped 
forward, to secure the forum, for such were tne orders ; the 
veterans also were joined to the horse to support them. The 
legionary soldiers spread themselves all over the city, but 
neither slew nor plundered any, except those who stood <m 
their defence. All the Carthaginians were put into confine- 
ment, with above three hundred of the inhabitants who had 
shut the gates ; the rest had the town delivered up to them. 
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and their effects restored. There iell in the.assanU, of the 
enemy, about two thousand; of the Romans not nu^re than 
ninety. 

4. As the capture c^this city affi>rded matter of mnoh e^D- 
citation to those engaged in it, so it rendered theic approaek 
to the camp a magnificent spectacle to the general and the 
rest of the army, on account of the immense crowd d 
prisoners which they drove before them. Scipio having de- 
clared his approbation of his brother's conduct, and in the 
highest strains extolled his taking of Orinz as e<qual to his 
own takins^ of Carthage, led back his forces into Hither 
Spain. The approach of winter put it out of his power 
either to make au attempt on Grades, or to pursue the army 
of Hasdrubal, now dispersed in all parts of the province. 
Dismissing therefore the legions to their winter-quarters, and 
sending his brother Lucius Scipio with Hanno, the enemy's 
general^ and other prisoners of distincticm, to Rome, he him^ 
self retired to Tarraco. During the same year the Roman 
fleet, under Marcus Valerius Liaevinus, proconsul, sailing 
over f)rom Sicily to Africa, made extensive devastations in 
the territories of Utica and Carthage, carrying otf plunder 
from the remotest bounds of the Carth^nian territory, even 
from under the very walls of Utica. On their return to Si- 
cily they were met by a Carthaginian fleet, consisting of 
seventy ships of war ; seventeen of these they took, and sunk 
four; the rest were beaten and dispersed. The Romans, 
victorkms by land and sea. returned to Lilybesum, with im- 
mense booty of every kind. The sea being thus cleared of 
the enemv, abundance of provision was brought to Rome. 

6. In the beginning or the summer during which these 
transactions passed, Publius Sulpicius, proconsul, and King 
Attains, after having wintered at ^gina as mentioned above« 
united their fleets, consisting of twenty-three Roman five*^' 
banked galleys, and thirty-five belonging to the king, and 
sailed from thence to Lemnos. Philip also, that he might 
be prepared for every sort of exertion, whether he should 
have occasion to oppose the enemy on land or sea, came 
down to the coast oi Demetrias, and appointed a day for his 
armv to assemble at Larissa. On the news of the lung's ar- 
rival, embassies from his allies came to Demetrias from all 
sides ; for the iEltolians, elated both by their alliance with 
the Romans, and by the approach of Attains, were ravaging 
Che neighbouring states. Not only the Acamanians, BcBotians, 
and Euboeans, were under violent apprehensions, but the 
Achaeans also were kept in terror, as well by the nostilities 
of the JEtolians as by Machanidas, tyrant of Lacedaemon, 
who had pitched his camp at a small distance from the 
borders of the Argives. All these, representing the dangers 
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both on land and sea' witli which their several possessions 
were threatened, implored the king's assistance. Philip, 
even from his own kmgdom, received accounts that- affairs 
there were not in a state of tranquillity ; that both Scerdilse- 
dns and Pleuratas were in motion ; and that some of the 
Thracians/particularly the Msedians, would certainly make 
incursions into the adjoining provinces of Macedonia, if 
the king should be employed m a distant war. The Boe- 
otians, indeed, and the people of the inland parts of Greece, 
infonned him that, in order to prevent them from passing to 
the assistance of the allied states, the straits of Thermopylae, 
where the road is confined, and contracted to a very narrow 
breadth, had been shut up by the ^tolians with a ditch and 
a rampart. Such a number of disturbances on all sides were 
sufficient to rouse even an indolent leader : he dismissed the 
ambassadors with promises of assisting them all, as time and 
circumstances would permit. He sent to Peparethus a gar- 
rison for the city; a business which required the utmost de- 
spatch, accounts having been received from thence that 
Attains had sailed over from Lemnos, and was ravaging all 
the country round. He despatched Polyphantas, with a 
small number of forces, to Boeotia ; and likewise Menippus, 
one of the officers of his guards, with one thousand taigeteers, 
(the target is not unlike the common buckler,) to Chalcis. 
Agrianum was reinforced with five hundred men, that all 
parts of the island might be secured. He himself went to 
Scotussa. ordering the Macedonian troops to be brought 
over thither from Larissa. He was there informed that the 
iEtolians had been summoned to an assembly at Heraclea, 
and that King Attains was to come to consult with them on 
the conduct oi the war. Resolving to disturb this meeting 
by his sudden approach, he led his army by forced marches 
to Heraclea, and arrived there iust after the assembly had 
been dismissed. However, he destroyed the crops, which 
were almost ripe, particularly round the Mnian bay. He 
then led back h^s forces to Scotussa, and leaving there 
the bodyof his army, retired with the royal guards to Deme- 
trias. That he might be in readiness to meet eveir effort of 
the enemy, he sent pe(n>le from hence to Phocis, and Eubosa, 
and Peparethus, to choose out elevated situations, where 
fires bemg lifted, might be seen from afar. He fixed a 
beacon on Tissum, a mountain whose summit £s of an im- 
mense height, that, by means of lights on these eminences, 
whenever the enemy made any attempt, he might, thoogh 
distant, receive instant intelligence of it. The Roman gen- 
eral and King Attains passed over from Pqwirethus to Ni- 
caea, and firom thence sailed to the city of Orcus, whicli is 
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the fiist city of Euboea on the left, on the way from the btjT 
of Demetrias to Cbalcis and the Euripus. 

6. It was concerted between Attains and Sulpicins that 
the Romans shoold assault the town on the side next the sea, 
and at the same time make an attack on the king's forces on 
the land side. Four days aAer the arrival of the fleet the 
operations began. The intermediate time had been spent 
in private conferences with Plator, who had been appointed 
by Fhilip to the command of the place. There are two 
citadels, one hanging over the coast, the other in the middle 
of the town, and from this there is a subterraneous passage 
to the ocean, the entrance of which, next to the sea, is cov^ 
ered with a strong fortification, a tower five stories in height. 
Here the contest first commenced, and that with the utmost 
violence, the tower being well stored with all kinds of wea- 
pons; these, with engines and machines for the assault, 
Baving been landed from the ships. While the attention 
and eyes of all were drawn to that side, Plator opening one 
of the gates, received the Romans into the citadel next the 
sea, of which they became masters in a moment The in* 
habitants, driven thence, fled to the other citadel in the 
middle of the city ; ^ut troops had been posted there to keep 
the gates shut agaiost them ; so that, being thus excluded 
and surrounded, they were all either slain or taken prison^ 
ers. Id the mean time, the Macedonian garrison making 
no resistance, stood in a comi)act body under the walls. 
These men Plator (having obtained leave from Snlpicius) 
embarked in some ships, and landed them at Demetrias in 
Phthiotis ; he himself withdrew to Attains. Sulpicius, ela- 
ted by his success at Oreum, so easily obtained, proceeded 
with his victorious fleet to Chalcis, where the issue by no 
means answered his expectations. The sea, from being 
pretty wide at each side, is here contracted into a strait so 
very narrow, that at the first view the whole appears like 
two harbours facing the two entrances of the Euripus. A 
more dangerous station for a fleet can hardly be found ; for 
besides that the winds rush down suddenly, and with ^reat 
fury, from the high mountains on each side, the strait itself 
of the Euripus aoes not ebb and flow seven times a day at 
stated hours, as report says ; but the current^ changing ir- 
regularly, like the wind, from one point to another," is hur- 
ried alonp: like a torrent tumbling from a steep mountain ; 
so that, night or day^ ships can never lie quiet. But, besides 
the perilous situation i^ which his fleet lay, he found that 
the town was firm and impregnable"; surrounded on one 
side by the sea, extremely well fortified by land on the others 
secured by a strong garrison, and, ?bove all, by the fidelity 
of the commanders and prli^iipal inhabitants ; which char- 
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acter those at Orenm had not supported ^wth honour or 
steadiness. The Roman, in a business rashly undertaken, 
acted so far prudently, tnat, when he had seen all the dif- 
ficulties attending it, not to waste time, he quickly desisted 
ftom the attempt, removing with his fleet from thence to 
Cvnns in Locris, the landing-place for the city of Opus, 
which lies at the distance of a mile from the sea. 

7. Philip had received notice from Oreum by the signal 
fires; but through the treachery of Plator, it was too late 
when they were raised on the beacons, and as he was not a 
match for the enemy at sea, it was difficult for him to ap- 
proach the island ; he hesitated, therefore, and took no part 
m that business. To the relief of Chalcis he flew with 
alacrity, as soon as he perceived the signal: for though 
Chalcis stands on the same island, yet the strait which sep- 
arates it from the continent is so narrow, that there is a 
communication between them by a bridge, and the approach 
to it is easier by land than by water. Philip, therefore, 
having gone from Demetrias to Scotussa, and setting out 
thence at the third watch, dislodged the guard, routed the 
JEtoliaos who kept possession of the pass of Thermopvlas, 
and drove the dismayed enemy to Heraclea, accomplisniug 
in one day a march of above sixty miles to Elatia in Phocis. 
About the same time the city of Opus was taken and plun- 
dered by Attains. Sulpicius had given it up to the king, 
because Oreum had been sacked a few days before by the 
Roman soldiers, and his men had received no share. Alter 
the Roman fleet had retired to Oreum, Attains, not apprized 
of Philip's approach, wasted time in levying contrioutious 
from the principal inhabitants ; and so unexpected was his . 
coming, tnat, had not some Cretans, who happened to go in 
Quest of forage farther from the town than usual, espied 
the enemy, he might have been surprised. Without arms, 



ral caus^ a good deal of confusion amon^ the mariners. 
From thence he returned to Opus, inveighmg against gods 
and men for his disappointment in having the opportm^ity 
of striking so important a blow thus snatched rrom him, 
and when almost within reach of his arm. The Opun- 
tians, also, he rebuked in anspry terms, because, although 
they might have prolonged the siege until he arrived, yet 
they had immediately, on sight of 9)6 enemy, made almost 
a voluntary surrender. Having put aflfairs at Opus in 
order, he proceeded thence to Thronium. On the other 
nde. Attains at first raHred ta Oreum, but having heard 
there that Pmsias, king of Bi^nisL, had invaded hu Ung- 
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dom, he laid aside all attontioii to the affairs of the Roman* 
and the ^tolian war, and passed over into Asia. Sulpi* 
cius, too, withdrew his fleet to iEgina, from whence he had 
set ont in the beginning of spring. Philip found as little 
dificnltj in possessing himself of Thronium, as Attaint 
had met at Opns. This city was inhaMte^ by foreigners, 
natiyes of Thebes in Phthiotis, who, when their own was 
taken by the Macedonian, had fled for protection to the 
^toUans, and had obtained from them a settlement in this 
place, which had been laid waste and deserted in the former 
war with the same Philip. After recorering Thronium in 
the manner related, he continued his route; and, having 
taken Tritonos and Drymse, inconsiderable towns of Doris, 
he came thence to Elatia, where he had ordered the ambassa- 
dors of Ptolemy and the Rhodians to wait for him. While 
thev were deliberating there tm the method of putting an 
end to the iBtolian- war, (for the ambassadors had been 

f resent at the late assembly of the Romans and ^toUans at 
leraclea,) news was brought that Machanidas intended to 
attack the people of Elis while they were busied in prepara- 
tions for solemnizing the Olympic games. Judging it in- 
cumbent on him to prevent sucn an attempt, he dismissed 
the ambassadors with a favourable answer, that " he had 
neither given cause for the war, nor would give any obstruc- 
tion to a peace, provided it could be procured on just and hon- 
ourable terms :^ then, proceeding through Boeotia by quick 
marches, he came down to Megara, and from thence to 
Corinth; and, receiving there supplies of provision, re- 
paired to Phlius and Pheneus. When he had advanced as far 
as Heraea, intelligence was brought him that Machanidas, ter- 
rified at the account of his approach, had retreated to Lacedse- 
mon ; on which he withdrew to iBgium, where the Achseans 
were assembled in council, expecting at the same time to meet 
there a Carthaginian fleet which he had sent for^ in order 
that he might be able to undertake some enterprise by sea. 
But the Carthaginians had left that place a few days before, 
and were gone to the Oxean islands, and from thence, (on 
hearing that the Romans and Attains had left Oreum,) to 
the harbours of the Acarnanians; fbr they apprehended 
that an attack was intended against themselves, and that 
they might be overpowered while within the straits of Rhios 
(so the entrance of the Corinthian bay is called.) 

8. Philip was filled with grief and vexation when he found 
that, although he ha^ on all occasions,. made the most spir^ 
ited and speedy exertiolls, yet fortune had baffled his activity, 
by snatching away every advantage when he had it withm 
his view. In the assembly, however, concealing his chagrm, 
he spoke with great confioAce, apptaling to gods and n(e4# 
uv. VOL. ra.— r 
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that " at 00 time or place had he eyer been remiss ; that 
wherever the sound of the enemies arms was heard, thither 
he had instantly repaired ; but that it could hardly be deter- 
mined whether, in the management of the war, his forward- 
ness or the enemy's cowardice was more conspicnons ; in 
such a dastaiy^y manner had Attains slipped out of his 
hands from Opus; Sulpicius from Chalcis^ and in the same 
way within these few days, Machanidas. That flight how- 
ever did not always succeed ; and that a war should not be 
accounted difficult, in which victory would be certain if the 
foe could be brought to a regular engagement. One advan- 
tage, however, and that of the first magnitude, he had al- 
ready acquired — the confession of the enemy themselves 
that thev were not a match for him ; and in a short time,'' he 
said, " he should have to boast of undoubted conquest ; for 
whenever the enemy would meet him in the field, they should 
find the issue no better than they seemed to expect." This 
discourse of the king was received by the allies with great 
pleasure. He then gave up to the AohaBans Ueraea and Tri- 
phylia. Aliphera he restored to the Me^opoliians, they 
naving produced sufficient evidence that it belonged to their 
territories. Having received some vessels from the Achaeans, 
three galleys of four, and three of two banks of oars, he 
sailed to Anticyra ; from thence, with seven ships of five 
banks, and above twenty barks, which he had sent to the bay 
of Corinth to join the Carthaginian fleet, he proceeded to 
ErythrsB, a town of the -^tolians near Eupalium, and there 
made a descent. He was not unobservea by the .£tolians ; 
for all who were either in the fields, or in the neighbouring 
forts of Apollonia and Potidania, fled to the woods and 
mountains. The cattle, which they could not drive off^ in 
their ^urry, were seized and put on board. With these and 
the other booty he sent Nicias, pretor to the Achaeans, to 
^gium ; and going to Corinth, he ordered his army to march 
by land through Bceotia, while he himself, sailing from (>n- 
' chrea, along the coast of Attica, round the promontory of 
Stmium, reached Chalcis, aAer passing almost through the 
middle of the enemy's fleet. Having highly commended the 
fidelity and bravery of the inhabitants, in not suffering either 
fear or hope to influence their minds, and having exhorted 
them to persevere in maintaining the alliance with the same 
constancy, if they preferred their present situation to that of 
the inhabitants of Oreum and Opus, he sailed to Oreum ; 
and having there conferred the directibn of afl&irs, and the 
command of the city, on such of thtf chief inhabitants as had 
chosen to fly rather than surrender to the Romans, he sailed 
over from EuboBa to Demetrias, t^-om whence he had at first 
set out to assist his allies. Sodn after, he laid the keels of 
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one hundred ships of war at Cassandria, c<dlecting a great 
number of ship carpenters to finish the work } and, as the 
seasonable assistance which he had afforded his allies in 
their distress, and the departure of Attalus, had restored 
tranquillity in the affairs of Greece, he withdrew into his 
own idngaom with an intention of making war on the Dar- 
danians. 

9. Towards the end of the summer, during which these 
transactions passed in Greece, Gluintus Fabius, son of Max- 
imus« who served as lieutenant-general,' bronght^a message 
from Marcus LiWus, the consul, to the senate of Rome, in 
which he gave it as his opinion that Lucius Porcius wiih his 
legions was sufficient to secure the province of Gaul, and 
that he himself might depart thence, and the consular army be 
withdrawn. On which the senate ordered not only Marcus 
Livius, but his colleague also. Gains Claudius, to return to 
the city. In their decree they made only this difference — 
that Marcus Livius's army be withdrawn, but that Nero's 
legions remain in the provmce to oppose HannibaL It had 
been concerted between the consuls, by letter, that as they 
had been of one mind in the management of anairs, so they 
should arrive together at one time in the city, though they 
were to come from different quarters ; whichever came first 
to Praeneste being directed to wait there for his colleague. 
It so happened that they both arrived at that town on the 
same day ; and then, having sent forward a proclamation, 
requiring a full meeting of the senate in the temple of Bel- 
lona on the third day after, they advanced towards the city, 
from whence the whole multitude poured out to meet them. 
The surrounding crowds were not satisfied with saluting 
them, though but at a little distance ; each pressed eagerly 
forward to* touch the victorious hands of the consuls; some 
congratulating, others giving them thanks for having by 
their valour procured safety to the state. In the senate, 
having given a recital of their exploits, according to the 
usual practice of commanders of armies, (hey demanded thatj 
" on account of their bravery and success m the conduct of 
affairs, due honours might be paid to the immortal gods, and 
they themselves allowed to enter the city in triumph." To 
which the senate answered, that " they decreed with pleasure 
the matters contained in their demands, as a proper return, 
due, first to the gods, and, after the gods, to the consuls." A 
thanksgivine in the name of both, and a triumph to each, had 
been decreed : the consuls, however, wishing that, as their, 
sentiments had been united during the course of the war^ 
their triumphs should not be separated, came to this a§^e^ 
ment between themselves,— that. " inasmuch as the business 
had been accomplished within tte province of Marcus Liv» 
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108) and as, on the day whereon the battle was fonght, it hap- 
pened to be his torn to command, and as the army of Livios 
nad been withdrawn and was now at Rome, while Nero's 
could not be withdrawn from the province ^ it shoald on all 
these accounts be ordered that Marcos Livius make his en- 
try in a chariot, drawn by four horses, attended by the 
troops ; Caius Claudius Nero, on horseback, without troops." 
As the uniting of their triumphs in this manner enhanced the 

flory of both the consuls, so it reflected peculiar honour on 
im who condescended to appear in the procession, as much 
inferior to his colleague in magnificence, as he was superior 
to him in merit. People said, that "the commander on 
horseback had, in the space of six days, traversed the ex- 
tent of Italy, and had fought a pitched battle with EUisdrubal 
in Gkiul, on the very day when Hannibal imagined he was 
lying in his camp opposite to him in Apulia; that thus this 
single consul (equal to the defence or both extremities of 
Italy^ against two armies and two generals) had opposed 
against <Mie, his skUl ; against the other, his person. That 
the very name of Nero had been sufficient to confine Hanni- 
bal to his camp; and as to Hasdrubal, by what other means 
than by the arrival of Nero had he been overwhelmed and 
cut off* The other consul, therefore, might proceed in his 
stately chariot : he was drawn indeed by a number of horses, 
but the real triumph belonged to him wno had only one ; and 
that Nero, though he should go on foot, deserved to be for 
ever celebrated, both for having acquired so much glory in 
the war, and shown so much indifference to the pompons dis- 
play of it in the present procession." With such encomium 
did the spectators attend Nero through his whole progress 
to the capitol. The consuls carried to the treasury three 
hundred tnousand sesterces* in money, and eighty thousand 
assest of brass; to the soldiers, Marcus Livius distributed 
fifly-six assest each. Caius Clai^us promised the same 
sum to his absent troops, as soon as he snould return to the 
army. It was remarkea that the soldiers, on that day, di- 
rected more of their military songs and verses to Caius 
Claudius than to their own commander ; that the horse- 
men distingnished Lucius Veturius and Cluintus Csecilius, 
lieutenants-general, by extraordinary praises, exhorting the 
commons to appoint them consuls for the next year ; and 
that both Livius and Nero added their authority to this re- 
commendation, representing next day in the assembly the 
%cavery and fidelity which the said lieutenants-general had 
isamfested in the service. 
10. yj\e% the time of the elections arrived, as it had been 

•81218«.16«. t2SBfc6«.8* J 3f. 71.^4 
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determined that they should be held by a dictator, the con- 
sul Caius Claudius nominated his colleague Marcus Livius 
to that office. Livius appointed Gtuintus Caecilius master of 
the horse. By Marcus Livius were elected consuls, Lucius 
Yeturins and Gtuintus Caecilius, who was then master oftht 
horse. The election of pretors was next held : there were 
appointed Caius Servilius, Marcus Caecilius Metellns, Tibe- 
rius Claudius Asellus, and Gtuintus Mamilius Turinus, at 
that time plebeian ediie. When the elections were finished^ 
the dictator, having laid down his office, and dismissed his 
army, set out for his province of Etruria, in pursuance of a 
decreeof the senate, in order to make inquiries what states 
of the Tuscans or iJmbrians had, on the approach of Has- 
drubal, formed schemes of revolting to him from the Ro- 
mans ; or who had affi>rded him men, provisions, ^r any kind 
of aid. Such were the transactions ot that year at home and 
abroad. The Roman games were thrice repeated bv the cu- 
Tule ediles, Cneius Servilius Oaepio and Servius Cornelius 
Ltcntulus. The plebeian games also were once repeated 
entire by the plebeian ediles, Manius Pomponius Matnoand 
auintus Mamilius Thurinus. (A.U.C. 546. B.C. 306.] In 
the thirteenth year of the Punic war, when Lucius Veturius 
Philo and Gtuintus Csecilius Metellus were consuls, they 
were both appointed to the province of Bruttium, to conduct 
the war agamst Hannibal. The pretors then cast lots for 
their provinces : the business of the city fell to Marcus Caa- 
cilius Metellus ; the jurisdiction in relation to foreigners, to 
Gtuintus Mamilius; Sicily, to Caius Servilius; and Sardinia, 
to Tiberius Claudius. The armies were thus distributed : 
to one of the consuls, that which had been under Caias Clau- 
dius, the consul of the former year ; to the other, that which 
had been under Gtuintus Claudius, propretor : they consisted 
each of two legions. It was decreed that Marcus Livius, 
proconsul, whose command had been prolonged for a year, 
should receive two legions of volunteer slaves from Caius 
Tarentins, propretor in Etruria; and that Gtuintus Mamilius 
should transfer his judicial employment to his colleague, and 
take the command in Gaul with the army which had belonged 
to Lucius Porcius, propretor; orders at the same time being 
given him to lay waste the lands of the Qauls, who had re- 
volted on the approach of Hasdrubal. The profectien of 
Sicily was given in charge to Caius Servilius, with thd two 
legions of Cannae, as Caius Mamilius had held it. From 
Sardinia, the old army which had served under Aulus H«s^ 
tilius, was brought home; and the consuls levied a new ^ 
gion, which Tiberias Claudius was to carry with him. Gtuin- 
tus Claudius and Caius Hostilius Tubnlus were continued 
in command for a year, that the former might hold Taren- 
t3 
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tarn as his pcoWnce, the latter Capoa. Marcos Yalerim^ 
proconsul, who had been intrusted with the defence of the 
sea-coasts round Sicily, was ordered to deliver thirty ships 
to Caius Servilius, and to return home with all the rest of 
the fleet 

11. While the public was under much anxiety, on account 
of the great danger and importance of the war, and ever^pt 
tfi refer to the gods the causes of all their successes and dis- 
appointments, accounts were propagated of a number of 
prodigies: that at Tarracina, the temple of Jupiter, at Satri- 
cum, that of Mother Matuta, had been struck by lightning ; 
the people being also greatly terrified by two snakes creep- 
ing into the former unperceived through the very door. 
From Antium it was reported that ears of com had appear- 
ed bloody to the reapers. At Caere a pig had been littered 
with two heads, and a lamb yeaned which was of both sexes. 
It was said alsHO, that two suns had been seen at Alba, and 
that light had burst forth on a sudden during the night-time 
at Fr%ell8e. An ox, it was asserted, had spoken in the 
neighbourhood of Rome ; and a profuse sweat had flowed 
from the altar of Neptune, in the Flaminian circus } and 
also, that the temples of Ceres, Safety, and Romulus, were 
struck by lightning. These prodigies the consuls were or- 
dered to expiate with the greater victims, and to perform a 
solemn supplication to the gods during one day; all which 
was strictly observed, in pursuance of a decree of the senate. 
But what struck more terror into men's minds than all these 
ominous and preternatural appearances, at home or abroad, 
was the extinction of the fire in the temple of Vesta, and for 
which the vestal who had the watch for that night was whip- 
ped to death by order of the pcmtiff' Publius Licinius. Al- 
though this extinction was occasicmed, not. by the gods 
directing it as a portent but by the negligence of a human 
being, yet it was thought proper that it should be expiated 
by the greater victims, and that a supplication should be sol- 
emnized at the temple of Vesta. Before the consuls set out 
to the campaign, they received directions from the senate to 
" take measures to make the common people return to their 
lands in the country, where they might now reside in safety, 
as, by the favour of the gods, the war had been removed to a 
distance fi-om the city of Rome, and ^om Latium ; for it was 
quft^ inconsistent to pay more attention to the cultivation of 
Sicily than to that of Italjr." It was however no easy matter 
to obtain a compliance with this injunction : the labourers of 
fjce% condition were most of them lost in the war, slaves were 
scarce, the cattle had been carried off" in booty, and their 
ilwsllmgs thrown down and burnt Nevertheless a great 
.mumber, ccmpelled by the authority of the consuls, returned 
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as directed. The motion of this affair had been oceasioned 
by deputies from Piacentiaand GremoDa^who complained that 
incursions were made on them by the neighbouring Gauls ; 
that a great part of their settlers had dispersed ; that their 
cities were thinly inhabited, and their territory waste and 
deserted. A charge was given to the pretor Mamilius to 
protect the colonies from the enemy. The consuls, in pur- 
suance of the decree of the senate, issued an edict, that all 
the citizens of Cremona and Placentia should return before 
a certain day to those colonies ; and then, in the beginning 
of the spring, they set out to carry on the war. Q,uintus 
Gaecilius, consul, received his army from Gains Nero ; Lu- 
cius Veturius, his from Gtuintus Claudius, propretor, he 
filling it- up with the new levies which himself had raised. 
They led their forces into the territory of Gonsentia. Here, 
having made great ravages, the troops, now loaded with spoil, 
were thrown into such confusion, in a narrow pass, by some 
Bruttians and Numidian spearmen, that not only that spoil 
but themselves were in extreme danger. However, there 
was more tumult than fighting ; the booty was sent forward, 
and the legions without loss made their wav to places ot 
safety. From thence they advanced against tne Lucanians, 
which whole nation returned without a contest into subjection 
to the Roman people. 

12. No action took place during that year between them 
and Hannibal ; for the Carthaginian, afier the deep wound 
80 lately given both to his own private and to the public wel- 
fare, cautiously avoided throwing himself in their way | and 
the Romans did not choose to rouse him from his inactivit)r : 
such powers did they suppose that leader possessed of, in his 
single person, though all things round him were falling into 
ruin. In truth, I Imow not whether he was more deserving 
of admiration in adversity or in prosperity ; considering that, 
though he carried on war for thirteen years, and that in an 
enemy's territory so far from home, with various success, 
with an armv not composed of his own countr)rmen, but 
made up of the refuse of all nations, who had neither law, 
nor custom, nor language in common ; who were of different 
stature, had different garbs, different arms, different riles, and 
almost different gods ; yet he so bound them tojgether by 
some common tie, that neither among themselves nor against 
their commander did any sedition ever appear, although in 
a hostile country, he often wanted both money to pay them, 
and provisions also, — ^wants which, in the former Punic war, 
had occasioned many distressful scenes between the generals 
and their men. But after tl|e destruction of Hasdrubal an<l 
his army, on whom he had reposed all his hopes of vict^rjr^ 
and when he had given up the possession of all the rest o£ It^ 
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ly, and withdrawn into a corner of Brattium, must it not ap- 
pear wonderful to all that no disturbance arose in his campi 
for there was this afflicting circumstance in addition to ail 
his other difficulties, that he had no hope of being able even 
to procure food for his soldiers, except from the lands of Brot- 
tium; which, if they were entirely under tillage, were too 
small for the support of so large an army. Besides, the war 
had employed a great part of the young men, and carried them 
away from the^ cultivation of the grounds ; a base practice 
Hkewise prevailing through the whole nation, of making 
plundering excursions on every side ; nor were there any 
remittances made him from home, where the whole attention 
of the public was engaged in endeavouring to keep possession 
of Spam, as if affairs in Italy were all in a state of prosperity. 
In the former, the fortune of the parties was in one respect 
the same; in another, widely different: the same so far, that 
the Carthaginians, being defeated in battle, and having lost 
their general, had been driven to the remotest coast of the 
country, even to the ocean ; but different in this, that Spain, 
in the nature both of the ground and of the inhabitants, af- 
fords greater conveniences for reviving a war, not only than 
Italy, but than any other part of the world : and that was the 
reason, that although this was the first of all the provinces on 
the continent in which the Romans got footing, yet it was the 
last subdued ; and that not until the present age, under the 
conduct and auspices of Augustus Caesar. In this country 
Hasdrubal, son of Gisgo, a general of the greatest abilities 
and character next to the Barcine family, returning now 
from Gades, and being encouraged to a renewal of the war 
by Mago, the son of Hamilcar, armed to the number of fifty 
thousand foot, and four thousand five hundred horse, by lev- 
ies made in the Farther Spain. In the number of his caval- 
ry authors are pretty well agreed ; of the infantry, according 
to some, there were seventy thousand led to the city of Silpia. 
There the two Carthaginian generals sat down in an exten- 
sive plain, determined not to avoid a battle. 
. 13. When Scipio received the account of the army being 
assembled, he saw plainly that, with the Roman lemons alone, 
he could not oppose so great a multitude ; nor without using 
the auxiliary troops of the barbarians, at least for the purpose 
of makine a show of strength ; but that, at the same time, it 
was highly improper that they should compose such a pro- 
portion of his force as might enable them, by changing sides, 
to produce consequences of importance— an event which 
had caused the destruction of his father and uncle. Send- 
ing forward therefore Silanus ip Colca, who was sovereign 
«f twenty-eight towns, to receive from him the horse and foot 
«rmch he had engaged to raise during the winter, he set out 
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ftimself iVom Tarraco, and, collecting small bodies of aux- 
iliaries from the allies who lay near his road, proceeded to 
Castillo. Hither Silanus brought three thousand auxiliary 
foot and five hundred horse. From thence he advanced to 
the city of Baecula, his army amounting, in the whole, of his 
eountr3rmen and allies, horse and. foot, to forty-five thousand. 
While they were forming their camp, Mago and Masinissa, 
with the whole of their cavalry, made an attack on them, 
and would have dispersed the workmen, had not some horse- 
men whom Scipio had concealed behind a hill, conveniently 
situated for the purpose, suddenly rushed out as they ad- 
•▼anced to the charge. These, at the first onset, routed all 
who had pushed on foremost against the men employed in 
the fortification. The contest with the rest, who advanced 
on their march drawn up in regular order, was longer, and 
for some time doubtful. But the light cohorts from the out- 
posts, the soldiers called off" from the works, and afterward 
greater numbers, who were ordered to take arms, came up 
fresh, and engaged the wearied enemy. At the same time 
a large body rushed in arms from the camp to battle. The 
Carthaginians and Numidians then fairly turned their backs ; 
and though at first they retreated in troops, and without 
breaking their ranks, yet when the Romans fell furiously on 
their rear they thought no more of order, but fled precipitate- 
ly, and dispersed into such places as each found convenient. 
Although by this battle the spirits of the Romans were some- 
what raised, and those of the enemy depressed, yet for seve- 
ral following days the horsemen and light troops were con- 
tinually engaged in skirmishes. 

14. After making trial of their strength in these slight 
engagements, Hasdrubal led out his forces to the field : then 
the Romans marched out. Both armies stood in oraer of 
battle under their respective ramparts, neither party choosing 
to begin the attack; when it was near sunset, tne Carthagin- 
ians first, and then the Romans, marched back into camp. 
They acted in the «ame manner for several days, the Car- 
thagmian always drawing out his troops first, and first giving 
the signal of retreat, when they were latigued with standing. 
Neither side advanced in the least, nor was a weapon dis« 
charged, nor a word uttered. The centre divisions of their 
lines were composed, on one side, of Romans ; on4he other 
of Carthaginians and African auxiliaries: th& wings were 
formed by the allies^ who on both sides were Spaniards. In 
front of the Carthagmian line the elephants at a distance ap- 
- peared like castles. It Was now generally said in both camps 
that they were to engage ilk the same cMPder in which they 
had stood before ; and that their centres, consisting of Romans 
9nd Carthaginians, who were priicipals in the war, woal4 
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no doubt encounter each other with equal courage and 
strength of arms. When Sciplo understood that this opin- 
ion Was firmly entertained, he took care to alter the whole 
plan against the day on which he intended to fight On the 
preceding evening, therefore, he gave out orders through the 
camp that the men and horses should be refreshed and ac- 
coutred before day ; and that the horsemen, ready armed, 
should keep their horses bridled and saddled. Before it was 
clear day he despatched all the cavalry and Jight infantry, 
with orders to charge the Carthaginian outposts; and im- 
mediately advanced himself with the heavy body of the le- 
gions, having, contrary to the expectation both of his owiv. 
men and the enemy, strengthened the wings with his Roman 
troops, and drawn the allies into the centre. Hasdrubal was 
alarmed by the shout of the cavalry, and, springing out from 
his tent, saw a bustle before the rampart, his men iu hurry 
and confusion, the glittering standards of the legions at a 
distance, and the plain filled with troops. He immediately 
despatched all his cavalry against that of the enemy, march- 
ing himself from out of the camp with the body of infantry ; 
but, in drawing up his line, he made no alteration in the 
original disposition. The contest between the horse had 
continued a long time doubtful, nor could they deeide it by 
their own efforts, because, when either were repulsed, which 
happened to both in turn, they found a safe refuge among 
the infantry. But, when the armies had approached within 
five hundred paces of each other, Scipio, givmgthe signal for 
retreat, and opening his files, received all the cavalry and 
light troops through them; and, forming them in two divi- ^ 
sions, placed ihem in reserve behind the wings. When he 
saw that it was time to begin the engagement, he ordered the 
Spaniards who composed the centre to advance with a slow 
pace, and sent directions from the right wing, where he 
commanded in person, to Silanus and Marcius, to extend 
their wing on the left, in the same manner as they should see 
him stretching on the right, and attack the enemy with the 
light-armed forces of horse and foot before the centre could 
close. .The wings extending in this manner, three cohorts 
of foot, and three troops of horse from each, together with 
the light infantry, advanced briskly against the enemy, while 
the rest followed them in «n oblioue direction. There was 
a bending in the centre, because the battalions of Spaniards 
advanced slower than the wings, and the wings had already 
encountered, while the principal strength of the enemy's 
hue, the Carthaginian veterans and Africans, were still at 
such a distance, that they could not throw their javelins with 
effect, nor did they dare to make detachments to the wings, 
*o support those who werr engaged, for fear of opening &ft 
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centre to the forces advancing against it. The Cartha^nian 
wings were hard pressed^ being attacked on all sides ; for 
the horse and foot, together with the light infantry, wheeling 
roundj fell in on their flanks, while the cohorts pressed on 
them in front, in order to separate the wings from the rest 
^f the line. 

15. The battle was now very unequal in all parts : not only 
because an irregular multitude of Balearians and undiscip- 
lined Spanish recruits were opposed to the Roman and Latine 
troops, out, as the day advanced, Hasdrubal's troops began to 
^ow faint, having been surprised by the alarm in the mom* 
ing, and obliged to hasten out to the field before they could 
take food to support their strength. With a view to this, 
Scipio had taken care to create delav, for it was not until 
the seventh hour that tne battalions of foot fell on the wings, 
and the battle reached the centre somewhat later,; so that, 
before the enemy began regularly to engage, they were en- 
feebled by the heat of the meridian sun, the labour of stand- 
ing under arms, and by hunger and thirst, distressing them 
at once. They stood, therefore, leaning on their shields ; 
for, in addition to their other misfortunes, the elephants, ter- 
rified at the desultory manner of fighting used by the horse 
and the light infantry, had thrown themselves from the wings 
on the centre. Harassed thus greatly, both in body and 
mind, they began to give way, but still preserved their ranks 
as if the whole army were retreating by order of the gene- 
ral. The victors perceiving the superiority which they had 
gained, redoubled the fury of their assault on all sides, so 
that the shock could hardly be sustained. Hasdrubal, how* 
ever, endeavoured to stop his men, crying out that " the 
hills in the rear would anord a safe refuge, if they would 
but retreat without hurry ;" yet fear overcame their shame, 
and although such as were nearest the enemy still continuea 
to fight, they quickly turned their backs, and all betook them* 
selves to a nasty flight. They halted however for a time at 
the foot of the hills, endeavouring to restore order, while 
the Romans hesitated to advance their line against the op* 
posite steep. But, when they saw the battalions pressing 
forward briskly, they renewed their flight, and were dri^n 
in a panic within their works. Ther Romans were not far 
from the rampart ; and continuii^ their etiRxrts, had nearlv 
surmounted it, when such a quantity of rain *poured sua* 
denly down, that it was with difficulty they regained their 
camp. The sun, too, had been excessively not, as is usually 
the case when shining f«rth from among clouds sarohaiged 
with water ; which addtd greatly to the fatigues of the oay. 
Some were even seized with a religion* scruple against at- 
tempting any thing farther at that tjioe. Though both night 
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necessaij to them, yet fear and the impending danger would 
not admit of it ; and as they had reason to expect an assault 
from the enemy at the first light, they raised the height of 
the rampart with stones collected from the adjacent vaUey;, 
endeavouring to secure themselves by fortifications, since they 
found no protection in their arms. But the desertion of their 
allies soon gave them reason to think that it was the safer 
way to fly. The beginning of this revolt arose from Attanes, 
prince of the Turdetans, who deserted with a great number 
of his countrymen ; and afterward, two fortifi^ towns, witlv 
their garrisons, were delivered to the Romans by their com- 
manders. Hasdrubal, dreadi ng, since a disposition to throw 
off the Carthaginian yoke had once seized their minds, that 
the evil might spread farther, decamped during the silence 
of the ensuing night. 

16. At the first light, the outgnards having brought intel- 
ligence of the enemy's departure, Scipio, sending forward 
the cavalry, gave orders to the army to march j and these 
were executed with such expedition that, had they directly 
pursued the track of the fugitives, they had certainly over- 
taken them ; but they were persuaded by their guides that 
there was another and a shorter road to the river Bsetis, and 
where, it was said, they might attack them in their passage. 
Hasdrubal finding the forcPin possession of the enemy, 
changed his course, directing it towards the ocean ; his ar- 
my now retreating with precipitancy, so that*the Roman 
legions were left at some distance behind. However, the 
horse and the light infantry harassed and delayed them, by 
attacking sometimes their rear, sometimes their flanks ; and 
as they were obliged to halt frequently, on occasion of these 
interruptions, and to support the attacks, at one time of the 
horse, at another of the infantry and auxiliary foot, they 
were overtaken by the legions. The consequence was, not 
a fight, but a carnage as of cattle ; until at length the general 
himself, setting the example of a flight, made his escape to 
the adjacent hills with about six thousand pien half armed; 
the rest were either sl^in or taken prisoners. The Cartha-* 
gi^ians hastily fortiiea an irregular camp on the highest 
part of the gronjid, aivd defCBded themselves there without 
difficulty, tl^ e*emr in vam attempting to climb so difficult 
an ascent. But a blockade, in a place naked and destitute, 
was hardly to be suppo^^ed, even for a few dajrs: desertions 
to the RoBian, tkeretore, Wire freouent. Hasdrubal having 
at lengA procured soow ships, and4he sea being not far dis- 
tent, left his army in the night, and fled to Gades. Whea 
Scipio was informed of the flight of the general, leaving ten 
thousand foot and one thousand horse with Silanus for thi 
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bloc^tb of the camp, hecetained himself with the rest of 
th^orces to Tarraco, where he arrived after a march of sev^- 
enty days; during which he was employed in examining 
into the conduct of the petty princes and states, in order that 
tfatek"rewar(b might be proportioned according to a just esti- 
mate of their merits. After his departure, Masinissa hay- 
kxa held a private conference with ^anns, passed over with 
a lew of his countrymen into Africa, in order to bring his 
own nation to participate in the design which he had newly 
formed. The cause of his sudden change was not at that 
time Well known; but the inviolable fidelity which he ever 
afterward preserved towards Rome, through the whole 
.course of a v6ry long life, is sufficient proof that he did not, 
even then, act without a reasonable motive. Mago went to 
Gades in the ships which had been sent back by Hasdrubal. 
Of the rest, thas abandoned by their generals, some desert- 
ed, others Aed and dispersed through the neighbouring states : 
no detachment remaining, considerable either for number 
or strength. These were the principal events, in conse- 

Suence of which, under the conduct and auspices of Publius 
Icipio, the Carthaginians were compelled to relinquish all ■ 
footing in Spain, in the thirteenth year from the commence- 
ment of hostilities, the fifth from Scipio's having received 
the command of the province and of the army. Not long 
after, Silanus returned to Scipio at Tarraco, with informa- 
tion that the war was at an end. 

17. Lucius Scipio was employed in conveying to Rome a 
great many prisoners of distinction, and in carrying the 
news of the reduction of Spain. While this was considered 
by all others as a most joyful and glorious event, he alone, 
by whose means it had been accomplished, insatiable in his 
pursuit of glory, considered it as a trifle in comparison with 
thase designs which his aspiring mind and sanguine hopes 
prompted him to conceive. He now directed his views to 
Africa, regarding the subjugation of Carthage, In all her 
grandeur, as the consummation of bis renown. Deeming it 
necessary, therefore, to conciliate the friendship of the seve- 
ral Africfm kings and people, he resolved to make the first 
trial of Syphax, king of the Masssesylians,— a nation border- 
ing on Mauritania, and lying opposite ta that part of Spain, 
particularly where New Carthage stands. There was an 
alliance at that time subsisting between this monarch and 
the Carthaginians. Supposing nim, however, not more firm- 
ly attached than barbarians usually are,' whose fidelity 
uways depends on fortune, Scipio despatched Ls&lius to 
him as envoy, with proper presents. Syphax, highly de- 
lighted with these, and considering that the Romans were 
at that time everywhere successful, the Cart^agii;uans on- 
uv. VOL. ra.— z 



fortunate in Italy, and quite excluded from Spain, eAftlttted 
to embrace the friendship of the Romans, but refused t% ex- 
change the ratification of the treaty except with the Roman 
general in person. Lselius then returned to Scipio, having 
obtained from the king an engagement merely of sale con- 
duct for him. To him, who aimed at conquests in Africa, 
the friendship of Syphax was, in every respect, of th« ut- 
most importance ; he was the most powerful prince in that 
part of the world, had already opposed even the Carthagini- 
ans in waf , while his dominions lay very conveniently with 
respect to Spain, from which they are separated by a narrow 
strait. Scipio thought the affair of such moment as to war- 
rant tht attempt, though attended with considerable dan^^r, 
since otherwise it could not be accomplished. Leavmg, 
therefore, for the security of Spain, LAicias Marcius at 
Tarraco, and Marcus Silanus at New Carthage, (to which 
place he himself had made a hasty journey by land,) and 
setting sail from Carthage with Cains LaBlius in two gal]e3rs 
of five banks, he passed over to Africa, while the sea was 
so calm that they generally used their oars, though some- 
times they were . assisted by a gentle breeze. It happened 
that Hasdrubal, at the very same time, after having been 
driven out of Spain, had entered the harbour with seven gal- 
leys "of three banks, and having cast anchor, was mooring 
his ships. On sight of these two five-banked ships, although 
no one doubted that they belonged to the Romans, and might 
be overpowered by superior numbers before they entered 
the haroour, yet nothmg ensued except tumult and con- 
fusion among the soldiers and sailors, endeavouring to no 
purpose to get their arms, and ships in readiness ; for the 
Guinqueremes, having their sails filled by a brisk gale from 
the sea, were carried into the harbour before the Carthagini- 
ans could wei^h their anchors, and afterward they dared 
not to raise a disturbance in the king's port. Having land- 
ed, therefore, they proceeded, Hasdrubal first, then Scipio 
and Laelius, on their way to the king. 

18. S)rphax considerea this as a very honourable circum- 
stance, as it really was, that the generafs of the two most 
'))owerJful stated of the age should come on the same day to 
solicit peace and friendship with him. He invited them 
both to his palace, and as chance had so ordered that they 
were under the same robf^ and in the {>rotection of the same 
household gods, he endeavoured to bring them to a confer- 
ence, for the purpose of putting an end to the enmity sub- 
sisting between them. Scipio declared that in his private 
cajpacity he had not the least ill-will to the Carthaginian, 
which might require a conference to remove it ; and with 
regard to public affairs, he could not enter into any n^gotia- 
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tiiml^ldl ati eaemy withotit ordec3 from the senate. How- 
cver« the king showing an eamest desire that he should 
come to the same table, so that neither of his guests might 
seem to be excluded, he did not refuse; and they there 
snppeA together. S(^pio and Hasdrabal, perceiving that it 
woq^d be agreeable to their entertainer, even reclined en the 
same couch during the repast; and so pleasing were the 
manner^ of the former, such his pliability on every occasion, 
and such his engaging conversation^ that he acquired the 
esteem not only of Syphax, a barbarian unacquainted with 
Roman habits, but even of his inveterate enemjr; who 
declared publicly, that " he appeared, on acquaintance, more 
worthy or admiration for his powers in conversaticm, than 
for his exploits in war; that he made no doubt but Syphax 
and his kingdom would soon be under the direction of the 
Romans. Such address was that man possessed! of, in ac- 
quiring an ascendency over people's minds, that ihe Cartha- 
^nians were not more intent at present in inquiring how^ 
Spain had been lost, than how they were to retain possession 
01 Africa. That it was not for the sake of travelling, or in 
the pursuit of pleasure, that so sreat a general, quitting a 
province but lately subdued, and leaving his armies, had 
passed over into Africa with only two ships, intrusting him- 
self, in an enemy's countrv, to^the power of the king, and to 
his fidelity, as jret untried. Scipio had formed the scheme 
of subduing their people, had long entertained this design, 
and had openly expressed his regret that he was not carry-* 
ing on war in Africa, as Hannibal ^as in Italy." The 
league, however, being ratified with Sjrphax, Scipio set sail i 
and after being tossed a good deal during the voyage,- by 
variable and generally boisterous winds, he made the harbour 
of New Carthaige on the fourth day. 

19. As Spain had now rest from the Carthaginian war, 
so it was manifest that some states remained quiet rather 
through fear, arising from the consciousness of misbehaviour, 
than tnroug:h sincere attachment. The most remarkable of 
these, both in greatness and in guilt, were Ulitnrgi and Gas- 
tulo. The inhabitants of Castulo, allies of the Romans 
while they were successful, had, on the destruction of the 
first Scipios and their armies, revolted to the Carthaginians. 
Those of lUiturgi, by betraying and Julfing such as had 
fied to them after that calamity, had added barbarity to re- 
volt. To have executed severe tengeance on those states 
at Scipio's first coming, when affairs in Spain were in a 
precarious state, would have been more suited to their 
demerits than agreeable to principles of sound policy ; but 
now, when afifairs were in a state of tranquillity, the proper 
time for inflicting punishment seemed to nave arrived. He 
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therefore sent for Lucius Marcios from Tarraco,-aqd dd* 
spatching him with a third part of the forces to besiege Cas- 
talo, he went himself with the rest of the army against 
Dliturgi, where he arrived on the fifth day. The gates there 
had been already shut, and every precaution takei, and 
preparation made for repelling an attack; so far had (heir 
consciousness of what they merited served them instead of a 
declaration of war. Hence Scipio took occasion to represent, 
in an exhortation to his soldiers, " that the Spaniards them- 
selves, by shutting their gates, had shown lirhat. in justice, 
they hid reason to apprehend; that they ought, therefore, to 
entertain a much greater animosity against them than 
against^he Carthaginians ; for, with the latter, the contoet 
was for «mpire and glory, almost without resentment, bat 
the former they were called on to punish both for perfidy 
and cruelty. That the time was now come when they were 
to take vengeance for the horrid murder of their fellow- 
foldiers. and for the treachery readv to be executed on them- 
selves also, had they happened to ny to the same place ; and, 
hf a severe example, to establish it as a maxin to all future 
ages, that no Roman citizen or soldier, in any state of for- 
tone, should be injured with impunity." Their rage being 
excited by this haran^e, they distributed the scaling ladders 
to chosen men in each companv ; and the army being divi- 
^d into two parts, one of wnich Lselius, lieutenant-^neral, 
was to command, they assaulted the city in two places at 
tnce, striking terror into the assailed by the twofold danger 
to which thejT weT% exposed. It was not one leader, or a 
mumber of chiefs, but their own violent apprehensions, in 
consequence of their guilt, that induced the inhabitants to 
make a vigorous defence; they were fully sensible, and they 
reminded each other. " that their punishment, not a victory, 
was the object aimed at ; that the matter for present con- 
sideration was, where they should choose to meet death, 
whether in the field and in fight, where the chance of war, 
equal to both parties, often raises the vanquished, and pulls 
down the conqueror; or whether, after seeing their city burn- 
ed and demolished, and after suffering every indignity and 
disgrace, they should expire among chains and stripes, in. 
the presence of their captive wives and children." There- 
fore, not only those who were of an age to bear arms, or 
the men alone, but wompn and boys added exertions be- 
yond the strength of their minds or bodies, supplying with 
weapons those who were engaged in the fight, and carrying 
stones to the walls for others who were strengthening the 
works: for besides that their liberty was at stake, and by 
which the brave are powerfully excited, the extreme sever- 
ity of the punishment which they must all expect, with a 
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dlsgmcefal death, were before their eyes. Farther, their 
coorage was inflamed by mutual emulation in toil and dan- 
ger, and even by the sight of each other. Thus animated, 
they opposed the enemy with such determined bravery, that 
the army which had subdued all Spain was oAen repulsed 
from the walls, and began, in a contest wiih the youth of a 
single town, not much to their honour, to abate of their ardour. 
Scipio perceiving this, and dreading lest by these unsuccess- 
ful attempts the courage of the enemy should be raised, and 
his own men dispirited, thought it necessary to exert him%elf 
in person, and take a share in the danger. Whereoi^ rep- 
rimanding the troopt for their want of spirit, he ordered 
ladders to be brought to him, threatening to mount the waU 
himself, since the rest were backward ; ^d, accordingly, ^e 
had already advanced near it, and not without danger, when 
a shoat was raised on all sides by the soldiers, alarmed at 
the situation of the general, and the scalade was attempted 
at once. Laeiius, too, pressed on at the other side. The inhah^ 
itants were then no longer able to make opposition, ana 
those who defended the walls being beaten on, the Romans 
took possession of them. 

20. The citadel, too, during the tumult, being attacked «%. 
that side where it was thought impregnable, was taken. 
While the inhabitants were engaged in defence.of thoser 
places where the danger appeared, and the Romans, iarmtilt-' 
ing greater approaches where they found it practicable, . 
some African cieserters, who were then among the Rpmaa 
auxiliaries, observed that the most elevated part of the tpwn. 
though protected by a very high rock, was neither secure^ 
by any works, nor provided with men for its defencg. * As 
they were light of body, and very active from constant ex- 
ercise, carrying iron spears alon^ with them, they climbed 
up, by means of the irregular prominences of the rock ; and 
when they met with a cliff too high and smooth, by driving 
in the spikes at moderate distances, they formed a kind of 
steps, m this manner, the foremost drawing up by the hand 
those who followed, and the hindmost lifting up those before 
them, they made their wav to the summit ; ana from thence, 
with loud shouts, poured down into the city, which had been 
already taken by the Romans. Then it plainly appeared 
that resentment and hatred had been the motives or the as- 
sault : no one thought of taking prisoners, no one thought of 
booty, though the objects lay belore their eyes. The arnMd 
and the unarmed were slain without distinction, women and 
men promiscuously ; the cruel rage of the soldiers proceeded 
even to slaying of infants. They then set fire to the houses, 
and what could not be thus destroyed, they levelled to the 
ground; so earnest were they to erase every trace of the city, 
z2 
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and to abolish every mark of the enemy^s residence. Scipio 
from thence led bis army to Castulo, which was defended by 
. a great concourse of Spaniards, and also by the remains of 
the Carthaginian army, collected from the places whither 
they had dispersed in their flight. But the news of the calam- 
ities of thellliturgians had preceded the arrival of Scipio^ 
and thrown the garrison into fright and despair : and aa 
they were differentlv circumstanced, while each partv wish- 
ed to provide for their own safety, without regard to the 
rest, at first silent suspicion, afterward open discord, en- 
sued, <ind caused a separation between the Carthaginians 
and Spaniards. Cerdubellus openly advised the latter to 
surrender. Himilco commanded the Carthaginian garrison 
auKiHaries, who, together with the city, were delivered ap 
to the Romans bv Cerdubellus, after he had privately made 
tnrms for himself This victory was not followed with so 
much severity ; the guilt of this people not having been so 
great as that of the former, and their voluntary surrender 
mitigating, in some degree, the resentment against them. 

21. 'Marcius proceeded from thence, in order to reduce lo 
obedience such of the barbarians as had not been completely 
subdued. Scipio returned to New Carthage, in order to pay 
his vows to the gods, and to exhibit a show of gladiators^ 
.Vhich he had prepared in commemoration of the death of 
^s father and uncle. The combatants exhibited on this oc- 
easfbn were not of that sort which the lanistee are wont to 
procure, a collection of slaves, or such free men as are base 
enough to set their blood to sale. Every champion here gave 
his §ervice voluntarily, and without reward; for some were 
sent by the princes of the country to show a specimen of the 
bravery natural to their nation; some declared that they 
would fight to oblige the general ; some were led by emula- 
tion and a desire of superiority to send challenges ; and those 
who were challenged, from the same motive, did not decline 
them ; some decided by the sword controversies which they 
could not, or would not, determine by arbitration, havine 
agreed between themselves that the matter in dispute should 
be the property of the conqueror. Not onlj pcK>ple of ob- 
scure concution, but men of character and distinction ; Cor- 
bis and Orsua, for instance, cousins-german, havinga dispute 
about the sovereignty of a city called Ibis, determined to de- 
cide it with the sword. Corbis had the advantage in regard 
to years. The father of Orsua, however, had been last on 
the throne, having succeeded to it on the death of his elder 
brother. Scipio endeavoured to accommodate the matter by 
ealm discussion, and to assuage their resentment; but they 
both affirmed that they had refbsed to submit it to their cook 
mon relations, and that they would have no other judge, iiti« 
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ther god nor man, but Mars. They severally preferred 
death in fight to a submission to the other's anthorit^, the 
elder confident in his strength, the younger in his activity; 
and so determined was their rage, that it was impossible to 
reconcile them. The^ afforded an extraordinary spectacle 
to the army, and a sinking example of the evils occasioned 
by ambition. The elder, by experience in arms and supe- 
nor skill, easily vanquished the ill-managed valour of the 
younger. To this exhibition of gladiators were added fune- 
ral ^mes, conducted with as much magnificencf as the 
provmce and the camp could supply. 

23. While Scipio was thus employed, operations were 
carried on by his lieutenant Marcius, who, having passed 
the river Bsstis, which the natives call Certis, got possession 
of two wealthy cities, by surrender without a contest. There 
was another called Astapa, which had alwajrs taken part* 
with the Carthaginians; but that circumstance did not so 
much call for resentment, as from their having acted towards 
the Romans with an extraordinary degree of animosity, be- 
yond what the exigences of the war could warrant. This 
was the more surprising, as they had no city so secured, ei- 
ther by situation or fortification, as that it might encourqipe 
such fierceness of temper : but the disposition of the inhab- 
itants delighting in plunder, led them to make incursioof 
into the neighbouring lands belonging to the allies of th6* 
Roman people, and even to seize on small parties of soldiers, 
together with the suttlers and traders. A large detachment 
also, which was attempting to pass through their territory, 
was surrounded by an ambuscade, and put to death in a place 
where they could not defend themselves. As soon as the 
army approached to besiege the city, the inhabitants, con- 
scious of their crimes, saw no prospect of safety in surren- 
dering to a people so highly provoked ; and as their fortifi- 
cations were in such a state that they could not greatly hope 
to defend themselves by arms, they contrived a plan of tne 
most shocking and savage nature, which they agreed to exe- 
cute on themselves and their families. They fixed on a paft 
of the forum, into which they brought together all their most , 
valuable effects, and having made their wives and children 
seat themselves on this heap, they piled up timber all rvnnd * 
it, and threw on it abundance of fagots. They then gave 
a charge to fifty young men in arms, that " as long as the 
issue of the fight should be uncertain, they should carefully 
guard in that spot the fortunes of all, and tne perscms of those 
who were dearer to them than their fortunes. Should they 
perceive that their friends were worsted, and that the city 
was likely to be taken, that then they might be assured that 
ereiy one whom they saw going out to battle would meet 
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death in the engagement. They then besought them, by the 
deities celestial and infernal, that mindful uf their iil>erty, 
which must terminate on that day either in an honourable 
death or disgraceful slavery, they would leave no object oo 
which the enraged enemy could vent their fury. That they 
had fire and swords at their command ; and that it Were bet- 
ter that their friendly and faithful hands should consume 
those things which must necessarily perish, than that the foe 
should insult over them with haughty scorn." To these ex- 
faortati(ms they added dreadful imprecaticms against any who 
should DC diverted from their puq)ose, either by hope or ten- 
derness ; and then with rapid speed and violent impetuosity 
they rushed out through the open gates. There was none 
of the outposts strong enougn to withstand them, because 
nothing could have been less apprehended than that they 
•should dare to come out of the fortifications ; a very few 
troops of horse, and the light infantry, despatched in haste 
from the camp^ threw themselves in their way. The en- 
counter was furious, owing more to their impetuosity and 
resolution than to any regular disposition. The horse, there- 
fore, which had first engaged, bemg discomfited, communi- 
cated the terror to the light infantry ; and the battle would 
have reached to the very rampart, had not the main body of 
the legions drawn out their line, though there was very lit- 
Ue time allowed them for forming. Even among their bat- 
talions there was some confusion; while the Astapans, 
blinded with fury, rushed on against men and weapons with 
the most daring insensibility of danger. But in a short time 
the veteran soldiers, too steady to be disturbed by such rash 
attacks, bv killing the foremost, stopped the advance of the 
next. Anerward, when they endeavoured to gain on them, 
finding that not a man gave way, but that they were ob- 
stinately determined to die, they extended their line, which 
their numbers enabled them to do with ease; they then sur- 
rounded the flanks of these desperates, who, forming into a 
circle, and continuing the fight, were slain to a man. 

28. This severity, executed by an enraged enemy on those 
Vho opposed them in arms, especially as thev were at the 
time engaged in hostilities witn another people, was not in- 
« consistent with the laws of war. But the more shocking 
havoc was in the city, where a weak unarmed crowd of wo- 
men and children were assailed by their own countrjrmen, 
"^ho tossed their almost lifeless bodies on the burning pile, 
while streams of blood kept down the rising flames, ana 
who at last, wearied with the wretched slaughter of their 
friends, cast themselves with their arms into the midst of the 
fire. Just as the camage was completed, the victorious Ro- 
mans arrived. On the first sight of such a horrid transactioii» 
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they were for a time stnick motionless with astonishment ; 
but afterward, on seeing the gold and silver glittering be- 
tween the heap of other matters, with the greediness na- 
tural to mankind, they wished to snatch them out of the 
burning heap. In attempting this, some were caught by the 
flames, others scorched oy blasts of the heat, the foremost 
finding it impracticable to make a retreat against the press 
of so great a crowd. Thus was Astapa utterly destroyed by 
fire and sword, and without enriching the soldiers with booty^. 
All the other inhabitants of that district, terrified at this 
event, made their submissions. Marcius led back his vic- 
torious army to join Scipio at Carthage. Just at the same 
time some deserters arrived from Gades, who promised to 
deliver up the city, the Carthaginian garrison, and the com- 
mander of the garrison, together with the fleet. Mago had 
halted there after his flight ; and having collected a few ships 
from the ocean adjoining, and, with the assistance of Hanno 
his lieutenant, assembled others from the nearest parts of 
Spain, had brought some supplies fVom the coast of Africa. 
Terms bein^ adjusted with the deserters, and ratified on both 
sides, Marcms was despatched thither with some cohorts 
equipped for expedition, and Lselius also, with seven three- 
banked and one five-banked galley, that they might act in 
concert both by land and sea in the execution of the busi- 



24. Scipio was seized with a severe fit of sickness ; and 
the danger being magnified by refwrt, (every one, through 
the natural propensity to exaggeration, adding something to 
what he had heard,) the whole province, more especially 
the distant parts of it, were thrown into disorder ; which 
showed what important consequences must have attended 
the real loss of nim, when the rumour of his illness alone 
could excite $uch storms. Neither the allies continued 
faithful, nor the army obedient to command. Mandonius 
and Indibilis, who had entertained confident expectations 
that, on the expulsion of the Carthaeinians, the dominicm of 
Spain would fall into their hands, bemg entirely disappointed 
in all their hopes, called together their countrjrmen of Laceta 
and Illiturgi ; sent for the young men of Celtiberia to assist 
them, and carried hostilities and devastation into the terri- 
tories of the Suessetanians and Sedetanians, allies of the 
Roman people. Another commotion arose in the camp at 
Sucro, where there were eight thousand Romans stationed 
to secure the obedience of the nations bordering on the 
Iberus. Their disposition to mutiny did not take its rise 
i^om the uncertain accounts of the general's life being in 
danger; it had sprung up sometime before, from the licen- 
Uousneas incident to a long state of inaction, and partly 
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from ^9it cif cumstances being straitened during peace, 
Ikaving been accustomed daring the war to live more plen- 
tifully on plunder. At first they only expressed their dis- 
Batismction in private discourses : " If there was a war in 
the province, what business had they there, among people 
?j^ho were at peace 1 If the war was already ended, why 
wer« they not carried back to Italy 1" They also demanded 
their pay with a peremptoriness unbecoming the condition 
of soldiers, while those on guard used to throw out abuse on 
the tribunes as they went their nightly rounds. Favoured 
by the darkness, some had even gone out and plundered the 
peaceable country round ; and at length they used to quit 
their standards without leave, openly, and in the daytime. 
In a word, every thing was directed by the licentious hu- 
mour of the soldiery, nothing by the rules and discipline of 
war, or the commands of the officers. The form however 
of a Roman camp was preserved, merely on account of the 
tope which they entertained that the tribunes would be in- 
fected with their madness, and become sharers in their mu- 
tiny and revolt. They therefore permitted them to hold 
their courts at the tribunals ; they applied to them for the 
watchword, and mounted guards and watches in their turn ; 
and as they had taken away all the power of command, so, 
by submitting from choice to the usual duties, they kept up 
the appearance of obedience to orders. But when they 
found that the tribunes disapproved and blamed their pro- 
ceedings, that they endeavoured to put a stop to them, and 
openly refused to assist in their designs, the mutiny then burst 
out ; and having, by violence, driven the tribunes from their 
stands, and soon. after from the camp, with the unanimous 
approbation of the whole body, they bestowed the supreme 
command on Caius Albias of Gales, and Caius Atnus of 
Umbria, common soldiers, who were the principal movers 
of the sedition. These men, not satisfied with the ornaments 
used by tribunes, had the assurance to lay hold of the bad|:es 
of supreme command, the rods and axes ; never considering 
that their own backs and necks were in danger from those 
very rods and axes which they carried before them to strike 
terror into others. Their groundless belief of Scipio*8 death 
blinded their understandings ; and they entertamed not a 
doubt that, on the news of that eyent, which would soon be 
generally known, the flames of war would break out in every 
part of opain ; that during this confusion money might bie 
exacted from the allies, and the neighbouring cities plunder- 
ed^ and that the disturbances being general, and all men 
flctm^ without restraint, their own behaviour would be the 
Jess liable to observation. 
35. No accounts of the death of Scipio being received, tho 
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rumour which had been inconsideratelj propagafe4 began 
to die away. They then began to inquire fbr jhe first au- 
thors of it ; but every one threw it off from himself, that he 
might appear rather to have believed rashly than to have 
been the contriver of the fiction. The leaders, now forsaken, 
began to dread even their own badges of office, and eonsi#. 
ered with terror the real and just authority which was about 
to take place of the empty show of command which they pos- 
sessed, and which would doubtless be exerted to their .de- 
struction. While the mutiny was at a stand througl^the 
amazement of the soldiers, on receiving undoubted intelli- 
gence,' first, that Scipio was alive, and afterward, that he 
was in good health, seven military tribunes, despatched by 
himself, arrived in the camp. On their coming, the muti- 
neers were at first exasperated, but they were soon softened 
by the mild and soothing language in which these addressed 
.such of their acquaintances as they met : for, at first going 
round the tents, and then in the public tribunals, and in the 
pretorium, wherever they observed circles of soldiers enga- 
ged in conversation, they accosted them in such a manner 
as carried the appearance rather of an inquiry into the cause 
of their resentment and sudden disorder, than of throwing 
any blame on what had passed. The reasons generally al- 
leged were, that " they had not received their pay regularly ; 
although, at the time of the horrid transaction at Illiturgi, 
and afUsr the Utter destruction of the two generals and their 
two armies, it was by their bravery that the Roman name 
-had been supported and the province secured ; that the peo- 
ple of Illiturgi had indeed met with the punishment due to 
-their guilt, but their meritorious conduct had remained un- 
rewarded." The tribunes answered, that " in these remon- 
strances their requests were founded in justice, and should 
be laid before the general ; that they were highly pleased to 
find that there was nothing in their case more grievous or 
incurable ; and that, by the favour of the gods, they had both 
Publius Scipio and the state to reward their merit." Scipio, 
well practised in wars, but utterly unacquainted with the 
storms of intestine commotions, was filled with anxiety on 
the occasion, fearing lest the army should exceed all bounds 
in transgressing, or himself in punishing. For the present, 
he resolved to proceed as he had begun, by gentle measures ; 
' having therefore despatched collectors through the tributary 
states, he received reason to hope to be soon able to dis- 
/;harge the arrears. An order was then published;- that the 
troops should come to Carthage to receive their pay, either 
in separate divisions or in one body, as they diould cboose. 
The mutiny, of itself abating in violence among the Romans, 
was reduced to a state of perfect tranquillity by the measures 



which the rebelliotis Spaniards suddenly adopted. Man- 
donins and Indibilis, on receiving information that Scipio 
was aUve, Resisted from their undertaking, and returned into 
their own country, as there was now remaining neither coun- 
tr3rmen t^or foreigner to whom they could Iook ud for a con- 
^rrence in their desperate scheme. The solaiers, alter 
revolving every plan, were of opinion that they had nothing 
left, except (what is not always the safest retreat from bad 
counsels) the submitting themselves either to the just anger 
oHne general, or to his clemency, of which it wa4 thought 
they need not despair. " He had pardoned even enemies, 
wiUi whom he had been engaged m battle ; their mutiny 
had not been attended with any serious consequences ; no 
Hves had been lost, nor had any blood been shed : therefore, 
as it had not in itself been violent, it merited not a violent 
punishment." Men's minds are generally ingenious in paK 
liating guilt in themselves. They only hesitated, then, 
whether they should go and demand their pay in single co- 
horts or in a body. The majoritv voted tnat, as the safer 
way, they should proceed in a body. 

Si6. Whilst they were employed in these deliberations, a 
council was held, at Carthage concerning them ; the mem- 
bers of which were divided in opinicm, whether the authors 
only of the mutiny, who were not more than thirty-five, 
should be punished; or whether it was not necessary that 
what ought to be called a revolt rather than a mutiny, and af- 
forded such a dangerous example, should be expiated by the 
punishment of a greater number. The milder opinion pre- 
vailed, that the punishment should be confined to those who 
were the instigators to it^ and that for the multitude a repri- 
mand was sufficient. As soon as the council was dismissed, 
orders were issued to the army which was in Carthage to 
prepare for an expedition, against Mandonius and Indmilis, 
and to get ready provisions for several days, in order that 
people nught think that this had been the business of the 
meeting. Then the seven tribunes, who had before gone 
to Sucro to quell the disturbance, were again sent out to 
gather farther information on the matter, when each of them 
made a return of five names of the leaders of it ; with the 
intent that proper persons, appointed for the purpose, should 
invite these, with friendly countenance and discourse, to 
their lodgings, and that th^e, when stupified with wine, tn^ 
might be secnved in chains. When they came near Car* 
thage they heard, from some pers(Hi on the road, that thf 
whole army was to set out next day, with Marcus Silanus. 
agaiflst the Lacetanians, which not only freed the disaffected 
from the apprehensions which, though concealed, lay heavy 
on their minds, but oocasioned great joy aaiQng them; m 
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they supposed that the general -would be left alone, in their 
power, instead of their being in his. A little belSn-e snnset 
they entered the city, and saw the other army bosy in pre- 
parations for a march : they were received with discourses 
framech for the purpose, tha( *' their coming was highly ^ 
agreeable and convenient to the general, as it had happened 
just before the departure of the other army ;" after whieh 
they retired to refresh themselves. The authors of the mu- 
tiny, having been conducted to lodgings by the persons a|^ 
pointed, wire, without any tumult, apprehended by the 
tribunes, and thrown into chains. At the fourth watch, the 
baggage of that army which, as pretended, Tiras to marcn, 
began to set out. A little before day the troops moved also, but 
stopped in a body at the gate, whence guards were sent round 
to all the other avenues, to prevent any one going out of the 
city. Those who had arrived the day before were then sum* 
moned to an assembly, and they ran together into the forum 
to the general's tribunal in the most turbulent manner, in- 
tending to excite terror bv their tumultuous shouts. Just as 
the general was taking his seat, the troops, wh6 had been 
recalled from the ^tes, spread themselves round, under 
arms, behind the unarmed assembly. On this ail the arro- 
gance of the latter sunk at once; and, as they afterward 
confessed, nothing terrified them so much as the unexpected 
vigour and complexion of the general, whom they had ex- 
pected to see in a sickly state — his countenance showing 
more sternness, they said, than they had ever rememberea 
to have seen even in battle. He sat silent for a short time, 
until he was told that the authors of the mutiny were brought 
into the forum, and that all things were prepared. 

27. Then, a herald having commanded silence, he began 
thus: ** Never did I imagine that I should be in want of lan- 
guage to address my own army : not that I ever gave more 
'attention to words than to business ; for, having lived in 
camps almo^ from my childhood, I was ever well acquaint- 
ed with the soldier's way of thinking. But, with what 
sentiments, or in what terms, I should speak to you, I am 
entirely at a loss. I know not even what appellation I ought 
to give you. Can I call you countrymen, wno have revolted 
from your country ; or soldiers, who have renounced obedi- 
ence to <x)mmand, and broke through the obligation of your 
oath} or enemies 1 I behold, indeed, the persons, faces, 
habit, mi^nof my fellow-citizens; but I perceive the actions, 
woids, schemes, dispositions of foes : for what other object 
did yonr hopes and wishes aim at, than the same wh\cji was 
proposed by the Illergetians and Lacetansi Thev J^wever 
chose* for leaders in their mad enterprise Manaonius and 
Indibilis, men of royal distinction : you conferred supreme 
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authority and command on the tJmbrian AMns, and the 
Caleniair Albius. Soldiers, deny that it was the act of you 
all, or that vou all approved of it; assert that it was the 
madness and folly of a few. I shall willingly give credit to 

f your disavowal ; for the crimes committed are of such a 
nature, that did the guilt of them extend to the whole army, 
it could not be expiated without very extraordinary atone- 
ments. I unwilhngly touch those matters, as I should 
Wounds ; but unless such are touched and handled, they can- 
not be cured. After the Carthaginians were expelled from 
gpain, I really believed that there was not, in the whole 
province, any one place, or any description of men, to whom 

/my life was not a matter of concern:: such had been my 
conduct, not only towards the allies, but even towards the 
enemy. And yet even in my own camp, so much was I 
deceived in my opinion, the report of my death was not 
only readily believed, but longed for. Not that I wish this 
behaviour should be imputed to you all : I assure you, if I 
could believe that my whole army wished my death, I would 
here, this instant, die before your eyes ; nor could life afford 
me an V pleasure if it were displeasing to my countr3rmen 
and soldiers. But every multitude, like the sea, is incapa« 
ble of moving itself; the winds and gales put it in motion : 
thus, when either calms or storms appear in you, all the 
madness lies in the first advisers. This you have caught by 
infection : and even this dav, you do not seem to me to be 
sensible to what a pitch of folly you have proceeded, or how 
heinous your attempts have been with respect to me, how 
heinous with respect to your country, your parents, and 
your children ; how heinous with respiect to the gods, who 
were witnesses of your oath ; how heinous against the prac- 
tice of the service, the discipline of vour ancestors, and the 
majesty of the supreme authority ana rule ! With regard to 
myself, I say nothing. Be it, that you believed the report 
rather through want of thought, than through a wish that 
it should be true ; and let me even be supposed such a per- 
son, that it were no wonder if the army were weary of my 
command: yet, what had your country deserved of you, 
that, by uniting your counsels with Mandohius and Indi- 
bilis, you were going to betray it 1 What had the Roman 
people merited, when you took away the power from the 
tribunes appointed by their common suffrages, and conferred 
it on private men? when, not even content with ha^uig 
them for magistrates, you, a Roman army, bestowed the 
badges of your generals on men who never bad been pos- 
sessed of so much as a single slave? Albius and Atrius 
dwelt in the generaPs pavilion, the trumpets sounded by 
their orders, the word was taken from them, they sat on the 
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tribunal of Pnblius Scipio, they wAe ^«^ded hy. U^tors, 
the way was cleared for them, the roaS^4 h4ie&.were c|u^• 
ried before them. That it should rain stones, that lightnings 
should be darted from heaven, and that animak ihfiBMt^* 
produce monstrous births, you look on as prodigies. This 
IS a prodigy that can be expiated by no victims, by no suiph- 
plications, without the blood of those who dared to commit 
such enormous crimes. 

28. "Now although no wickedness proceeds on any 
grounds of reason, yet, in a transaction of such atrocity as 
this, I should be glad to know what was your intention, 
what your scheme. Formerly, a legion, which had been 
sent as a garrison to Rhegium, wickedly put to death the 
principal inhabitants, and kept possession of that opulent city 
for ten years; for which offence the whole legion, four 
thousand men, were beheaded in the forum at Rome. 
These, however, did not put themselves under the com- 
mand of an Atrius, a man no better than a scullion, whose 
very name was ominous ; but of I>ecius Jubellius, a military 
tribune *, nor did they join themselves to the enemies of the 
Homan people, either to the Samnites or Lucanians. You 
united in counsels with Mandonius and Indibilis, with whom 
you intended to hare united also your arms. Besides, those 
men expected to hold Rhegium as a lasting settlement, as 
the Campanians held Capua, after taking it from the ancient 
Tuscan mhabitants, and as the Mamertines held Messana 
in Sicily,— never entertaining a thought of making war on 
the Roman people or their allies. Did you intend to settle 
your habitations at Sucro? a place in which, if I your gene- 
rai at my departure, after finishing the business of the 
province, had left you, and there to remain, you ought to 
nave appealed to gods and men, on not being allowed to 
return to your wives and children. But supposing that you 
had banished out of your minds all recollection of them, as 
you did of your country and of me, let us examine what 
could be your design, and whether it can be accounted for 
on the supposition of a depravity of principle, without in- 
cluding also the utmost degree of folly. While I was alive, 
and the other part of the army safe, with which I took Car- 
thage in one day, with which I vanquished, put to flight, 
-and drove out oi Spain, four generals, with four armies of ! 
the Carthaginians: could you expect that you, who were-! 
but eight thousand- men, (ail of you of course inferior in ' 
worth to Albius and Atrius, since to their command you 
submitted yourselves,)— could you imagine, I say, that you 
should be able to wrest the province of Spain out of the 
hands of the Roman people 1 I lay no stress on my own 
name, I put it out of the question, supposing myself no far- 
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ther ill treated, than in yoar easily and joyfiilly giving ere* 
dit to the report of mv death. What I If I were dead ; was 
the state to expire along with me 1 was the empire of the 
Roman people to fall with Scipio 1 Jove, supremely great and 
good, forbid that the city bnilt for eternity, under the favoiHr 
and direction of the gods, should last no longer than this frail 
and mortal body ! Although so many illustrious commanderS| 
Flaminius, Paulus, Gracchus, Posthumius, Albinus, Mar- 
cus Marcellus, Titus CluintiusCrispinus, CneiusFulvius,my 
relations the Scipios, have all been lost in one war, yet the 
Roman people still survive, and will survive, while a thou- 
sand others perish, some by the sWoi^d, some by disease : and 
must the Roman state have been carried out to burial along 
with my single body 1 You yourselves, here in Spain, when 
my father and uncle, your two generals, were slain, chose 
Septimus Marcius your leader against the Carthaginians, 
exulting in their late victory. I mention this as if Spain 
would have been without a leader ; but would Marcus Sila- 
nus, who was sent into the province, invested with the same 
priviliBges, the same command with myself; would my bro- 
ther Lucius Scipio, and Caius Lselius, lieutenants-general, be 
wanting to avenge the majesty of the empire 1 Could either the 
armies, or the leaders, or their dignity, or their cause, admit 
of a comparison 1 And even if you were superior to all 
these, would you bear arms on the side of the Carthaginians, 
against your country, against your countrymen 1 Would 
you wish that Africa should rule over Italy, Carthage over 
the city of Romel And for what fault, I would ask, of 
your nation 1 

29. " Coriolanus, provoked by a grievous and undeserired 
banishment to take up arms against his oppressors, yielded, 
however, to the call of duly to a parent, and refrained from 
committing parricide on his country. What grief, what 
anger had incited youl Was the delay of your pay for a 
few -days, and while your general was sick, sufficient reason 
for declaring war against your native land 1 to revolt from 
the Roman people to the Illergetians % to leave no obliga- 
tion, divine or human, un violated? Soldiers, the truth is, 
you have been mad ; nor was the disorder which seized my 
body more violent than that which seized your minds. It 
shocks me to mention what such men believed, what they 
hoped, what they wished. But let all those matters be bur- 
ied in oblivion, ijf possible ; if not, let them however be cov- 
ered in silence. I doubt not but my language may appear 
to you severe and harsh ; yet how much more harsh your ac- 
^\o'is than my words ! Do you think it reasonable that I 
should bear the facts which you have committed, and that 
you should not have patience to hear them mentioned 1 Bol 
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eyen with these things you shall be reproached no farther : I 
viih you may as easily forget them as I shall. Therefore, 
as to what concerns you all in general, if jroa are sorry for 
your erroB, I am fully satisfied with the expiation. The Ca- 
ronian Albins, the Umbrian Atrius, and the other authors of 
that abominable mutiny, shall atone with their blood for the 
crime of which they have been guilty; and if you have re- 
covered your sound judgment, the sight of their punishment 
will not only be not disagreeable, but even pleasing to you: 
for the tendency of their schemes was as pernicious and de- 
structive to yourselves as to any other persons whatsoever." 
Scarcely had he finished his speech, when, according 
to a plan preconcerted, their eyes and ears were at once 
assailed by every object of terror. The troops which had 
formed a circle round the assembly clashed their swords 
against their shields ; the herald^ voice was heard citing by 
name those who had been condemned in the council : they 
were dragged naked into the midst, and at the same time aU 
the apparatus for death was produced : they were chained to 
the staKe, beaten with rods, and beheaded ; the spectators all 
the while standing so benumbed with fear, that not only no 
violent expression against the severity of the punishment, 
but not even a groan was heard. They were then all drag- 
ged out, the place was cleared, and their fellows being sum- 
moned by their names, took the oath of obedience to Scipio 
i>ef ore the tribunes of the soldiers, at the same time receiving 
their pay. Such was the end and issue of the rising which 
began at Sucro. 

30. About the same time Hanno, Mago's lieutenant, hav- 
ing been sent fVom G^des with a small body of Africans, 
had, by tempting the Spaniards with money, collected four 
thousand young men in arms, near the river Bstis : but being 
afterward beaten out of his camp by Lucius Marcius, and 
having lost the greatest part of his forces in the tumult, and 
others also in the flight, (his disordered troops having been 
pursued by the cavalry,) he made his escape with very few 
attendants. During these transactions on the Bselis, lielius 
sailing through the strait, came with the fleet to Carteja, 
a city situated on the coast, and where the sea begins to 
expand itself There had been hopes of gaining pos- 
session of Qades without a contest, by means of a conspira- 
cy of the inhabitants, some of whom came of their own ac- 
cord to the Roman camp with promises to that efiect, as has 
been mentioned before ;- but the plot was discovered before 
it was ripe ^ and Mago having seized all the conspirators, 
gave them m charge to Adherbal the pretor, to be conduct- 
ed to Carthage. Adherbal put them on board a ship of 
five banks, and sending it off* before him, because it sailed 
2a2 
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slower than any one of three banks, followed hknself at a 
small distance with eight three-banked vessels. The quin- 
quereme was just entering the strait, when Lselius, who had 
sailed in a quinquereme also from the harbour of Qarteja, at- 
tended by seven triremes, bore down on Adherbal and thiy 
triremes ; taking for granted that the quinquereme, once 
caught in the rapid current of the narrow pass, would not 
be able to tack about. The Carthaginian, alarmed by this 
unexpected affair, hesitated for some time whether he should 
follow the quinquereme, or face the enemy, This delay put 
it out of his power to avoid an engagement, for they were al- 
ready within a weapon's cast, and the Roman pressing him 
closely on all sides. The force of the stream, too, had ren* 
dered it impossible to manage their ships ; nor was the fight 
like a naval engagement, for nothing was effected either by 
skill or prudence. The tide, indeed, might be said to have 
the entire command, for it bore them down, sometimes on 
their own, sometimes on the Roman vessels, while they were 
endeavouring in vain to row in a contrary direction ; so that 
a ship which was flying, mi^ht be seen whirled round by an 
eddy, and carried full against the conqueror ; while an- 
other, engaged in pursuit, if it happened to fall into a con- 
trary current, would be turned about as if for flight. Thus 
one ship aiming a violent stroke of its beak against the hull 
of the enemy, being carried itself in an oblique direction, 
received a blow from the beak of that it had strove to pierce ji 
while that which lay with its side exposed to the assailant 
was suddenly whirled round, so as to present its prow to 
them. While the battle between the triremes was thus doubt- 
ful and irregular, being governed entirely by chance, the 
Roman quinquereme, more manageable, either from being 
steadier on account of its great weight, or from making its 
way through the eddies by its superior number of rowers, 
sunk two triremes, and brushing alqng close by a third, 
swept off the oars on the one side, handling roughly some 
others which it had overtaken : but Adherbal crowded sail, 
and with the fiveoremaining ships escaped to Africa. 

31. L^lius returning victorious to Carteja, and having 
learned there what had passed at Gades, (thsLi the plot had 
been discovered, the conspirators sent to Carthage, and the 
hopes which had invited them thither entirely frustrated,) he 
sent to acquaint Lucius Marcius, that he was of opinion that 
they ought to return to the general, unless they chose to waste 
time to no purpose lyings before Gades. Marcius assenting, 
they both returned to Carthage. A few days afler, by their 
departure, Mago not only gained a respite from ihe dangers 
which had environed him both by sea and land, but on hear- 
ing of the rebellion of the lUergetians, he even conceived 
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hopes of secovering Spain. He sent messengers to the sen- 
ate a^ Carthage, with instnictions to exaggerate both the 
intestine dissension in the Roman camp, and the defection 
of (fte allies; and to exhort them to send snch supplies as 
should enable him to recover the empire of Spain, which 
htfd .been transmitted to them by their ancestors. Mando- 
nius and Indibilis, returning into their own territories, kept 
themselves quiet for some time, not knowing what to deter- 
mine, until they could learn what measures were taken with 
regard to the mutiny ; for if pardon were granted by Scipio 
to nis countrymen, they did not doubt but that it would ex- 
tend to themselves. But when the punishment of the offend- 
ers came to be known, supposing that their own crime would 
be thought to demand an equal atonement, they called their 
countrymen to arms, and re-assembling the auxiliaries 
which had joined them before, thev marched out with twen- 
ty thousand foot and two thousand five hundred horse into 
the territory of Sedeta, where, at the beginning of the revolt, 
they had established a camp. 

^. Scipio quickly conciliated the affections of his men by 
his punctuality in dischargins all arrears to the guilty as 
well as to the innocent, and which was strengthened by the 
mildness of his discourse, and the benignity of his counten- 
ance towards all without distinction. Summoning an assem- 
bly on his departure from Carthage, after copious invectives 
aj^ainst the perfidy of the petty princes then in rebellion, he 
oeclared that '^ he was setting but to take vengeance for their 
crimes, with feelings verv different from those which he 
had lately experienced, while he was applying a remedy to 
the error- of his countrymen: that then he had, with grief 
and tears, as if cutting his own bowels, expiated either the 
imprudence or the guilt of eight thousand men by the deattt 
of thirty ; but now he was proceeding with cheerfulness and 
confidence to the destruction of the Illergetians : for these 
were neither bom in the same land, nor connected with him 
by any bond of society ; and for the only connexion which 
had subsisted, that of good faith and friendship, they had 
wickedly rent it asunder. That there was one circum- 
stance respecting his arm^ which gave him great satisfac- 
tion, whicn was, their being all either of his own country, 
allies, or of the Latiae confederacy : that there was scarcely 
a single soldier in it who had not been brought thither from 
Italy, either by his uncle, Cneius Scipio, the first of the Ro- 
man name who entered that province, or by his father in his 
consulate, or by himself: that they were all accustomed to 
the name and authority of the Scipios: that he wished to 
carry them home with him to a well-deserved triumph : and 
that he entertained confident hopes that they would support 
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his daim to the consulship, as if they were every one of 
them to share the honour of it. That as to the exj^dition 
before them, that man must have forgotten his own exploits 
Who could consider it as a war : for his part, he was really 
more concerned about Mago, who had fled with a few ships, 
beyond the limits of the world, into a spot surrounded bytne 
ocean, than about the lUergetians ; for on that spot there was 
a Carthaginian general; and whatever forces might be 
there, they were Carthaginians. Here was only a b^d of 
robbers, and leaders of robbers; who, though they might 
have courage sufficient for ravaging their neighbouis' 
grotinds, burning their houses, and seizing their cattle, 
would show none in the field, or in regular battle ; and who, 
whenever they should see an enemy, would rely more on 
their activity for flight, than on their arms. It was not, 
therefore, because he apprehended any danger from thence 
that he had determined to suppress the. Ulergetians before 
he left the province,^ but prmcipally that such a heinous 
revolt should not escape witnout punishment : and also, that 
it might not be said that there was one enemy left in a 
country which had been overrun with such bravery and 
success. He desired them, therefore, with the favour of the 
gods, to follow him, not to what could properly be called a 
war, for the contest was not with a people on an equality 
with them, but to inflict punishment on a set of crimmals." 
33. After this discourse he dismissed them, with orders to 
prepare for a decampment on the following morning. After 
a march of ten days, he arrived at the river. Iberus, which 
he passed, and on the fourth day he pitched his camp within 
sight of the enemy. There was a plain before him, encir- 
cled by mountains; into this valley Scipio ordered some 
Italtk, taken mostly from the surrounding lands, to be driven 
forward, in order to provoke the savage greediness of the 
Imrbarians ; sending with them some light-armed troops as 
a guard, and giving orders to Laelius, that as soon as these 
should be engaged in skirmishing, he should charge with 
the cavalry from a place of concealment. A conveniently 
projecting mountain covered the ambush of the cavalry, and 
the battle began without delay ; for the Spaniards rushed on 
the cattle as soon as they saw them at a distance, and the 
light infantry attacked them, occupied with their bootjr. At 
first, they endeavoured to terrify each other with missive 
weapons; afterward, having discharged their light darts, 
which were fitter to provoke than to decide the fight, they 
drew their swords, and began to engage foot to foot. The 
■contest between the infantry was doubtful ; but the cavalry 
came un, who, charging straight forward, not only trod 
down all before them, but jsome also, wheelmg roand aJoiif 
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the foot of the steep, fell on tlie enemv's rear, enclosing the 
greater part of them : so that the number slain was fsir more 
considerable than is usual in such kinds of engagements. 
This discomfiture served rather to inflame the rage of the 
barbarians than depress them. In order therefore to show 
that they were not dispirited, at the first light on the day fol- 
lowing they led out their troops to battle. The valley being 
narrow, as has been mentioned, could not contain all their 
forces; so that only about two thirds of the infantry and all 
their cavalnr came down to the en^gement. The remain- 
der of the foot they posted on a hill on one side. Scipio, 
judging that the narrowness of the ground was a favourable 
circumstance to him, both because fighting in a confined 
space seemed better suited to the Roman than the Spanish 
soldier, and also because the enemy could not completeir 
form their line, turned his thoughts to a new scheme. Find- 
ing that he could not extend his cavalry on the wings, and 
that those of the enemy whom they haid brought out with 
the infantry, would be useless, he ordered Leelius to lead the 
eavalry round the hills by the most concealed roads, and to 
keep separate as much as possible the fight of the cavalry 
from that between the infantry. He himself led forward 
the battalions of infantry, placing four cohorts in front, for 
he could not greatly extend his line, and without delay be^ 
^n the engagement, in order to divert the eneimy's atten- 
tion, by the hurry of the conflict, iVom Leelius' detachment, 
who were advancing from among the hills. In this tbej 
succeeded, for the Spaniards were unconscious of their 
coming, until they heard the tumult of the fight between 
them and their own cavalry on the rear. Thus there were 
two diflerent battles ; two lines of foot, and two bodies of 
horse, were engaged •alon? the extent of the plain, the cir- 
cumscribed ground not allowing them to be composed of 
both together. On the ^ide of the Spaniards, as neither t)ie 
foot could assist the horse, nor the horse the foot, the latt^, 
who had rashly ventured into the plain, relying on the sup- 
port of their cavalry, were cut to pieces ; and the cavalry 
oeing surrounded, could neither withstand the Roman in- 
fantry in front (for by this time their own was entirely cut 
off) nor the cavalry on their rear; but, having formed in a 
circle, and defended themselves a long time without chang- 
ing their position, they were all slain to a man. Thus not 
one of those who were engaged in the valley, either horse 
or foot, survived the fight. The third company, which had 
stood on the hill rather to view the engagement securely, 
than to .take any part in it, had both room and time to make 
theiir escape. The two princes also fled with them during 
the tunlul^ and before the army was entirely surrounded. 



34. The same day the camp of the Spaniards was taken, 
together with about three thousand men, besides other booty. 
Of the Romans and their allies, there fell one thousand two 
hundred ; above three thousand were wounded. The vic- 
tory would have been less bloody, if the battle had happened 
in a more extensive plain, so as to have allowed the enemy 
an easy flight. Indibilis, renouncing his project of proceeds 
ding farther in the war, and seeing no better prospect of 
safety in this desperate state of his affairs than in the nonoar 
and clemencv of Scipio, which he had already experienced, 
sent his brother Mandonius to him ; who, pro^rating him- 
self at. his feet, lamented ^* the fatal frenzy of the times, 
wherein, as it were, through some pestilent contagion, not 
only the Illergetians and Lacetanians, but even the Roman 
camp, had been infected ; that the present state of himself, 
his brother, and the rest of his countrymen, was such, that 
if it was required they would surrender up to Scipio the life 
which he had spared to them ; or, if they might be still pre- 
served, they would ever devote it to his service ; for in such 
case they should be actually twice indebted to him alone for 
existence. That, in the former case, they had confidence 
in their cause, before they had made trial of his clemency ; 
but now, on the contrary, they could have none in their 
cause, and their only hope lay in the mercy of their con- 
queror." It was the practice of the Romans, observed from 
very early 4imes with respect to persons with whom they 
had formed no treaty of friendship or alliance, never to ex- 
ercise any act of authority over them; for they were not 
held as subjects until they had surrendered all their property, 
both sacred and common, had given hostages, delivered op 
their arms, and received garrisons in their towns. On the 
present occasion, Scipio, after severely reproaching Mando- 
nius, who was present, and Indibilis, who was absent, said 
that " they had deservedly been brought to ruin by their own 
lacked practices ; that they should owe their lives to the 
generosity of himself and the Roman people. Farther, he 
would not even deprive them of their arms ; those were only 
to be taken as pledges by such as feared a renewal of war; 
they should therefore be freely left them ; nor should their 
minds be shackled with fear. Should they again revolt, he 
would not take vengeance on guiltless hostages, but on them- 
selves ; he would inflict no punishment on defenceless ene- 
mies, but on those who carried arms. That he left it to 
themselves, who had experienced both, to choose the faTonr 
or the resentment of the Romans." On these terms Man- 
donius was dismissed, and they were only fined a sum of 
money for the pay of the troops. Scipio, having sent on bis 
lieutenant into Farther Spain, and Siumas back to Tamoo^ 
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delayed only a feV (fiys, until the Illergetians had paid the 
fine demanded of them. Then, with some troops lightly 
equipped, he followed Marcius, whom he overtook at a 
small distance from the ocean. 

35. The negotiation, som^ time before commenced with 
Masinissa, had been delayed by various causes : the Numi- 
dian choosing to conifer only with Scipio himself, and from 
his hand to receive the ratihcatibn of the- eompiact. This 
was Scipio's reason for undertaking at that time so long a 
journey, and to places so distant from his quarters. When 
Masinissa received notice at Qades from Marcius that he 
was drawing nigh, complaining that his horses were injured 
by being pent up inlhe island ; that they not only caused a 
scarcity of every thing among the men, but felt it them- 
selves ; and besides that the horsemen were losing their 
spirits through want of exercise : he prevailed on Mago to 
allow him to pass over to the continent, to plunder the adja- 
cent country of the Spaniards. On landing, he sent forward 
three chiefs of the Numidians, to fix a time and place for a 
conference, desiring that two of them might be detained by 
Scipio as hostages, and the third sent back to conduct him lo 
the place appointed. They came to the conference with but 
few attendants ; the Numidian had long been possessed with 
admiration of the man he was about to meet, from the fame 
of his exploits, and had formed a perfect idea of the gran- 
deur ana dignitjr of his person. But on seeing him, his 
veneration increased ; for the elegance of his appearance, 
naturally majestic, was added to by his flowing hair, and by 
bis becoming dress, not decorated with ornaments, but in a 
style truly manly and military ; by his age also, as he was 
in full vigor, aided by the bloom of youth, renewed as it 
were after his late illness. At their meeting, the Numidian, 
struck with a degree of astonishment, first " thanked him for 
having sent home his brother's son; assured him that evejr 
since the transaction he had sought for the present opportu-* 
nity, which being at length oflfered by the favour of the im- 
mortal gods, he had not neglected; that he wished to exert 
himself in his service atid that of the Roman people, with 
more zeal and effect than had ever been shown by any for- 
eigner in support of the Roman interest; that although this 
had long been his wish, yet he was less able to affect it in 
Spain,— a territory with which he was little acquainted; 
but in his own country, in Africa, where he had been bom 
and educated with the hopes of enjoying the kingdom of his 
father, it would be more easily in his power to serve them ; 
that if the Romans thought proper to send the same com- 
mander, Scipio, into Africa, he had good reason to hope that 
the existence of Carthage would be of very short duration/' 
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Scipio received and heard himjrithlAuet satisfacticm ; hi 
knew that Masinissa was the main supt>ort of the enemy 
with respect to cavalry, and the young man himself had 
given considerable proofs of spirit. After they had mmn- 
all^ pledged their fkisk^ he re^rned to Tarraco; and Ma- 
sinissa having, with permisiioo o(the Romans, ravaged the 
neighbouring soil, that he might not appear to have passed 
over to the continent for ilbthing, rettlrnfed to Qades. 

36. While Mago was preparing to pass into Africa, de- 
spairing of success in Spain, (of which he had been «iconr- 
aged to entertain hopes, first, hy the mutiny of the soldiers, 
and afterwards .by tne revolt of Indibilis,^ information was 
brought from Carthage that the senate oraered him to carry 
over to Italy the fleet which he had at Gkides, and, having 
there hired as many of the Gallic and Ligurian youths as he 
could find, to form a junction with Hannibal, and not to suf- 
fer the war to sink into languor, after the very great exer- 
tions and greater successes which had signalized its begin- 
ning. Money, to answer this purpose, was brought to ^&go 
from Carthage : in addition to which, he extorted much from 
the people of Qades, plundering not only their treasury but 
their temples, and compelling them to brinp^ in their private 
properties of gold and silver to the public stock. As he 
sailed along the coast of Spain, he landed his men not far 
from New Carthage; and having ravaged the lands ad- 
joining, brought up his fleet from thence to the city ; where, 
having kept his soldiers on board the ships during the day, 
lie disembarked them in the night, tsid led them on to that 
part of the wall over which the Romans had entered when 
they took the place ; for he had a notion that the garrison 
was not strong, and that, on seeing a hope of chan^ng mas- 
ters, some of the townsmen woula raise a commotion. But 
those^who had fled in a panic from the fields had already 
brought an account of the dispersion of the country people, 
and tne approach of the enemy ; the fleet also had been c^ 
served during the day, and it was sufficiently evident that its 
station before the city had not been chosen without ^me 
reason. The garrison were therefore drawn up and kept 
under arms withinside the gate which looks toward the ba- 
«in and the sea. The enemy rushing on in a tumultuous 
manner, with crowds of seamen mixei among the soldiers, 
advanced to the walls with more noise than strength ; when 
the Romans, suddenly throwing open the gate, rushed forth 
with a shout, and having disordered and repulsed the Ba«)t- 
ley band at the first onset and discharge of tneir darts, pur- 
sued them with great slaughter to the coast ; nor would oat 
of them have survived the battle and the pursuit, had not 
the vessels, warping close to the shore, received them as 
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they fled in disriSay. Th'cee on ship-board also were not 
witboat their share of the confusion, occasioned hy the 
drawing np of the ladders, les^the enemy should force in 
along with their o^ men, flftd in cutting awav their cables 
and anchors to avoid the d^y of weighing them. Many, 
in attempting to s^im to the ships, aa Uiey couM not in the 
declining light d^sfeUiguiSh whith^ they ought to direct their 
course, or what to avoid^ met a miserable death. Next day, 
when the fleet had fled back to the mid-ocean, there were 
found between the wall and the shore eight hundred men, 
slain, and two thousand stands of &rms. 

37. Mago, returning to Gkides, was not permitted to enter 
the place; on which he put with his fleet into Cimlns at ^ 
little distance, and from tnence sent ambassadors, complaint 
ing of their having shut their jptes against an ally tmd 
friend. While they apologized for this act, alleging that it 
had been done by a part of the multitude, who were ofiended 
because some of their effects had been carried off by the sol- 
diers when they were embarking, he enticed their suffetes,* 
which is the name of the chief magistracy among ^e Car- 
thaginians, and their treasurer, to a conference ; and then 
ordered them to be crucified, after they had been mangled 
with stripes. From thence he sailed to the island Pltyusa,t 
about one hundred miles from the continent, inhabited at 
that time by Carthaginians, where the fleet was received in 
a friendly manner, and supplied not only with abundance of 
provisions, but witn a reinrorcement of youn^ men and arms. 
Emboldened by these succours, the Carthagmian proceeded 
to the Balearic islands, about fifty miles di^ant There are 
two of the Baleares ;t one larger and more powerful in men 
and arms than the other, and which has also a harbour, where 
he believed he might pass the winter commodiously, as it 
was now the latter end of autumn. But here he met with 
an opposition as violent as if the inhabitants of that island 
had been Romans. As they now mostly use sllnpfs, so at 
that time these were their only weapons; in Uie skilful use 
I .1 * — . — — . — \ 

* These were two magistrates chosen annually, and invested with 
power similar to those of the Roman consuls. The Carthaginians had 
8 senate aUso like that of the Romans. There was one peculiaifty Ia 
their proceedings which deserres notice ; when the members wer6 
unanimoofl, there was no appeal from their decision ; but when opin- 
ions were divided, the business devolved to the community at large. 
For a very lone time the people interfered but little with the adminis- 
tralien of pubfic afl^rs ; but afterwards, by means of fketions and ta- 
b«ls, they almost entirely engrossed it to themselves, which proved a 

Erinoipal cause of their ruin. Thev had a council consisting of one 
vadnid antf Ibur members, called the tribunal of the hundredj to 
wLii^ toe commaaders of armies were responsible for their condoct 
t Ivi^ t Majorca and Biinorca. 
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6[ whieb the Baleareans nniversallf txcel All mh«:s, Such 
a qaantity, therefore, of stones wa< poured, like the thickest 
hail, on the fleet as it approached the land that, not daring to 
enter the harbour, the Carthaginians tacked about to the main. 
They then passed over to the smaller of the Baieares, which 
is equally iertile in soil, though, as already noted, of lesser 
strength. Here they landed, and pitched their camp in a 
strong post, over the harbour, taking possession of the city 
and country without a contest. Then, having enlisted aux- 
iliaries, and sent them to Carthage for the winter, they haul- 
ed their ships on shore. After Mago had departed from the 
coast, the needle of Gades surrendered to the Romans. 
- 38. Sucn were the transactions in Spain under the conduct 
And command of Pnblius Scipio; who, having committed 
the charge of the province to Lucius Lentulus and Lucius 
Manlius Audinus^ returned to Rome with ten ships; and 
having obtained an audience of the senate in the temple of 
Bellona, without the city, made a recital of his services in 
Spain, how often he bad engaged the enemy in pitched bat- 
tles, how many towns he had taken, and what nations he had 
reduced under the dominion of the Roman people ; that " he 
had gone in Spain against foui generals, and four armies, 
who were elated with victory ; and that he had not left a Car- 
thaginian in all that country.'^ On account of these exploits, 
he rather made trial how far he might hope for a triumph 
than pushed for it with any earnestness I because it was well 
known that no one had ever been honoured with it for achieve- 
ments performed, un less invested with a publ ic offici. When 
the senate was dismissed he proceeded into the cit^and car- 
ried before him to the treasury fourteen thotisand three 
hundred and forty-two pounds weight of silver, and of coined 
silver a great sum. Lucius Yeturius Philo then held the 
assembly for electing consuls ; and all the centuries, with 
extraordinary marks of attachment, named Publius Scipio 
consul. The colleaguejoined with him was Publius Licini- 
us Crassus, chief pontifi. We are told that this election was 
Mmided by a greater concourse of people than any during 
tfeat war. They had come together from all parts, not Quly 
for the purpose of giving their votes, but of getting a sig^ of 
Scipid; and ran in crowds, both to his house and to the capi- 
tol, while he was performing sacrifice, by offering to Jupiter 
a hundred oxen, which he nad vowed on occasion or the 
mutiny of the soldiers in Spain. Strong expectations were 
at the same time entertained, that as Caius Lutatius had fin- 
ished the former Punic war. so Publius Cornelius Scipio 
would finish the present; and that, as he had alseady expel- 
led the Carthaginians from every part of Spain, ne would In 
like manner expel them from Italy. They therefore destined 
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Africa to him as a prcnrince, as if the war in Italy were at 
an end. Th« election of the pretors was then held: two 
were appointed, who were at the lime plebeian ediles, Spur- 
ius Lucretius and Cneius Octavius; and, of private rank, 
Cneius Servilius Caepio and Lucius ^miiius Papus. In 
the fourteenth year of the Panic war, as soon as Puhlius 
Cornelius Scipio and Publius Licinius Crassus entered on 
the consulship, the provinces for the consuls were named ; 
for Scipio, Sicily, without drawing lots, with the consent of 
his colleague, because the necessary attendance on relmous 
matters required the presence of the chief pontiff in JUaly ; 
for Crassus, Bruttium. The provinces of thepretors were 
then disposed of by lot; that or the city fell to Cneius Servi- 
lius ; Arimlnum (so they called Gaul) to Spurius LuexeCiusS^ 
Sicily to Lucius ^milius ; and Sardinia to Cneius Octavius. 
The senate was held in the capitol ; there, on the matter 
being proposed by Publius Scipio, a decree was made, that 
the games which he had vowed during the mutiny of the 
soldiers in Spain should be exhibited, and the expense de- 
frayed out of the money which himself had conveyed to tlra 
treasury. 

39. He then introduced to the senate ambassadors firom 
Saguntum, the eldest of whom addressed them in this man- 
ner^ " Conscript fathers, although there is no degree of evil 
beyond what we have endured, in order that we might pre- 
serve our faith towards you inviolate to the last, yet so highly 
has your behaviour, and that of your commander^, merited 
at our hands, that we do Hot repent of having exposed our- 
selves to sufferings. On our account you undertook the 
war, and although it is now the fourteenth year since it 
began, yot you still maintain it with such persevering sjHrit 
9» t& endanger yourselves, while having often brought the 
Cartha^ians to the very brink of ruin. At a time whfn 
jrou had so grievous a contest to maintain, and with such an 
antagonist as Hannibal, you sent your consul with an army 
into Spain, to collect as it were what remained of us after a 
shipwreck. Publius and Cneias Cornelius, from the momMt 
of their arrival in the province, never ceased to pursue 
measures favoarable to us and destructive to our enen^ies. 
They^ first ^f all regained and gave back to us our ci^i and 
sending persons to search for our countrj'^men, wbo had' 
been sold and dispersed through every part of Spain, they, 
restored them from slavery to liberty. When, after expen- 
encing the utmost wretchedness, we were near being happily 
settled, your commanders, Publius and Cneius ComeHus, 
fell, more tabe lamented in some measure by us even than 
by you. Then, ilkdeed, it appeared as if we had been called 
firom distant places to our original residence only that, wft 
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Toaighi be a second time raiBed; only that we might see a 
9e<iond destruction of our coantiy. That^ to accon^iish 
this, there was no occasion for an army ol Carthaginians; 
we might be utterly destroyed by our oldest and most inve- 
terate enemies, the Turdulans, who had also been the cause 
of our former calamity. In which conjuncture youspee^ 
ily, and b^ond our expectations, sent to us this Piu^us 
Scipio, the author of our well-being, the supporter of all our 
hopes: o£ whose election to the consulship our having beoi 
eye-witnesses, and our being able to carry home the jovial 
news to our countrymen, render us the happiest of the Sag' 
untines. He, having taken a great number of the towns of 
Your enemies in Spain, always separated the Saguntines 
Urom the rest of the prisoners, and sent them home to their 
own country *, and lastly, hj his arms, so humbled Turde- 
taina— a state so inveterate m ks animosity against us, that, 
' if its power had continued, Saguntum must have fisillen, — 
that not only we, but, (let me say it without presumption) 
even our posterity, need have no iqpprehension from it. We 
BOW see their city destroyed, — the city of a people for whose 
gratification Hannibal ruined Saguntum. W6 now receive 
tribote from their cocmtry— a circumstance not more gratify- 
ing to lis, in the profit we derive from it, than in the satis^- 
ing of our revenge. In gratitude for these blessings, greater 
than which we could not either hope or implore from the 
immortal gods, the senate and people of Saguntum have sent 
us their ten ambassadors to present their thanks ; and, at the 
same time, to congratulate you on the success which has of 
kde years attended your arms in Spain and Italy. You hold 
the possession of Spain, so acquired, not only as far as the 
city of Iberus, but to the utmost limits and boundaries br the 
oc^an; while in Italy you have left nothing to the Carthagi* 
nian but what the rampart of his camp incloses. To Jove^ 
supremely great and good, who presides over the fortress of 
the capitol, we have been ordered, not only to make ackufiiw- 
ledgments for these blessings, but, with your nermission, to 
bear this offering, a golden crown, in token of^ victory. We 
tequest that 3rou will nermit us this act of reverence ; and 
also that you will ratify by your authority, akd fix on a per- 
manent footing, the advantages bestowed cm us by roar com- 
manders." The senate answered the Saguntine amba^adors. 

,lhat " the destruction and restoration of Saguntum would 
be an example to all nations of social faith fulfilled on both 
sides ; that their commanders, in restoring that city, and de- 
livering its inhabitant* from slavery, had acted properly, 
ijBgulariy^ and agreeably to the intentions of the senate; that 
ill other acts of kindness shown them had likewise their a]»- 

^robation j and that they gave them permission to deposit 
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tlieir ckaige in the capitol." Ordejv were then giren that 
apartments and entertainment should be provided for the 
ambassadors, and a present made to each of them of not less 
than ten thousand asses. * Other embassies were then intro- 
duced and heard. On the Saguntines req^esting that they 
might be allowt*d to take a view of Italy, as far as they could 
go with safety, guides were given them» and letters despatch- 
ed to all the towns, requiring them to entertain these Span- 
iards in a friendly manner. The senate then took into 
consideration the state of public affiurs, the levying of troops, 
and the distribution of the provinces. 

40. People in general expressed a desire that Africa 
should be constituted a new province, and assigned to Pub- 
iius Scipio without casting lots ; and he, not content with a 
iQoderate share of glory, affirmed that he had been appointed 
consul, not for the purpose only of earrjrin^ on the war, hot 
of finishing it ; that this could be accomplished by no other 
means than by transporting an army into Afhca; declaring 
openly, that if the senate should oppose him in that point, he 
would carry it by the votes of the people. The principal 
senators by no means approved of the design ; and whilst 
the rest, either through fear or a desire of ingratiating 
themselves with him, declined uttering their sentiments, 
dnintus Fabius Maximus, being asked his opinion, express- 
ed himself to this effect : " I know, conscript lathers, that 
many among you are of opinion that we are this day delib- 
erating (m an affair already determined ; and that he will 
expend words to little purpose who shall deliver his senti* 
ments on the subject of Africa being constituted a province, 
as on a matter open to discussion ; yet, in the first place, I 
do not understand how Africa can be a province, already 
secured to that brave and active commander, our consul, 
when neither the senate have voted, nor the people ordered, 
that it should at all be considered as such ; and a^fain, if it 
were, in my judgment it is the consul who acts amiss ; for it 
is a mockery of the senate to pretend to consult them on a 
question if alreadv decided, and not the senator, who in his 

glace would speak to the business which he supposed in 
and. Now I am well aware, that by disapproving this vir 
olent haste to pass over into Africa, I expose myself to two 
Imputations: one the caution natural to my temper, which 
young men have my free consent to call cowardice and 
sloth ; while I have no reason to be sorry that, although thu 
schemes of others always carried at first view a more spe- 
cious appearance, yet mine were on experience fonnd to be 
more useful. The other imputation to which I shall be lia- 
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ble is tliat of detraeti« and envy towards the risk^ glor^ 
1^ the yaHant consul >— from a so^icion of which kind, if 
neither my past life and morals can firee me, nor a dictator- 
ship and five consalships, together with such a store of 
|4ory acqnircMl in the 'transactions both of war and peace, 
ttiat it is more likely I should be satiated than desirous of 
more : let my a^e, at least, acquit me. For what emulation 
can I have with him, who is not equal in age even to my son % 
When I was dictator, when I was in full vigour, and pro- 
ceeding in a course of the greatest achievements, no one 
beard me, either in the Senate or before the peq>le, make 
4^)position to the proposed measure, (although such as had 
never before been heard of, even in conversation,) of con- 
ferring power equal to mine on the master of the horse, and^ 
who attnevery time was endeavouring to injure my charac-' 
ter. I chose to effect my purpose by actions rather than 
Words ; and that he who was set on a level with me in the 
judgment of others should at length, by his own confession, 
allow me a superiority over him. Much less would I now, 
after havmg passed through ever dignity o£ the state, pro- 
fose to myself contests and emulations with a man blooming 
in youth. Is it that Africa, if refused to him, might be de- 
creed to me, — ^to me, already wearied, not only with ti^e 
toils oT business, but even with the length of years t No: 
with that glory which I have already acquired I am to live 
and die. I stopped the career oi Hannibal's conouests, 
that yon, whose powers are now in vigor, might be able to 
gain conquests oyer him. 

41. " As I never, in my own case, regarded the opinion of 
the world when set in competition with the advantage of the 
state, it will be but reasonable that you pardon me, Publius 
Cornelius, if I do not consider even your fame in prefer- 
ence to tne public good. If either there were no war in 
Italy, or the enemy here were such that a victory over him 
would be productive of no glory, he who should attempt to 
retain you in Italy, notwithstanding that he consulted there- 
in the general welfare, might seem to intend, while he re- 
strained you from removing the war, to deprive you of a 
subject of future plory. Tet Hannibal, a powerful enemy, 
with an army unmipaired, maintains a footing in Italy for 
the fourteenth year. Would you then have reason to be 
dissatisfied, Publius Cornelius, with your share of fame, if you 
■hould in your consulate expel such a foe from out of Italy ; 
a foe, who has been the cause of so much mourning, of so 
many calamities to us 7 la fine, should you not be content 
to enjoy the reputation of having finished the present Punic 
war, as Caius Lutatius did that of finishing the former 1 
Unless, indeed, you will say that Hamilcar is a general 
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nore formidable than Hannibal ; dr «M a war in Africa is 
of ^eater importance than it would lib in Itahr ; that a vic- 
tory there, supposing it shoald be our good fortune to ob- 
tain snch wmle you are consul, would be more profitable 
and illustrious than one Jiere. Would you choose to draw 
away Hamilcar from Drep^um or Eryz, rather than to 
ezpel the Carthaginians aifd iiannibal out of Italy 1 Al- 
thoufth you should look with a more partial regard on the 
renown which you hare acquired, than to that which you 
have in prospect, yet surely you would not pride yourself so 
much in navmg freed Spain, as in freeing Italy. !Bannibal is 
not yet in such a condition, that he who prefers engaging with 
another generaKmustnot evidently appear to be actuated by 
, fear of him, rather than by contempt. Why, then, do vou 
' not direct your efibrts to this point, and carry the strength o£ 
the war immediately to the place where Hannibal is, and 
not by that circuition, presuming that, when you shall have 
passed into AfHca, Hannibal will follow you thither 1 Do 
you wish to be crowned with the distinguished honour of hav- 
ing finished the Punic war 1 In the very nature of things, 
you are to defend your own property, before vou attack an- 
other's. Let peace be restored in Italy before hostilities 
commence in Africa. Let us be delivered from fear our- 
selves before we attempt to make others afraid of us. If 
both can be accomplished undor your conduct and auspices, 
it will be well. After you have vanquished Hannibal at 
home, then go and lay siege to Carthage* If one or the other of 
these conquests must be left to succeeding consuls, the former, 
as it will be the more important and the more elorious, will be 
also the cause of the subsequent one : for in me present state 
of affairs, besides that the treasury cannot maintain two dif- 
ferent armies, one in Italy, and another in Africa; besides 
that we have nothing left us wherewith we could equip 
fleets, or be able to supply provisions : who does not see 
what danger must be mcurredl Pnolius Licinius will 
wage war in Italy, Publius Scipio in Africa. What if 
Hannibal, having gained a superiority, should advance to the 
city, (may all the Rods avert the omen ! my mind is shock- 
ed even at mentioning it ; but what has happened, may hap- 
pen again,) will that be a time for us to be obliged to send 
for you, the consul, from AfHca, as we sent for Gtuintus 
Fnlvius from Capaa 1 Besides, are we to suppose that in 
Africa the chances of war will not be the same with both par- 
ties 7 Let your father and year uncle be a warning to you, 
cutoff; together with their armies, in the space of thirty 
days ; and after having, during a course of several years. 
by their great services, as well on land as at sea, reDdereo 
the name of the Roman people, and of your family, in the 
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highest degree illmttiiDQS among foreign states. The whole 
day would not be sufficient, were I to recount to you all the 
kings and generals who, by passing rashly into an enemy's 
country, have brought the greatest calamities on thentselves 
and their armies. The 'Athenians^ for instance, a state re- 
markable for prudence, having^ at the instigation of a 
youth who was distinguished as much by his active splrk 
as by his nobility, neglected a war at home, and sent o^er a 
large fleet to Sicily, (their commonwealth at that time in a 
most flourishing conciition,) suffered, in one nayal engage- 
ment, such a blbw as coula never be retrieved. 

42. ^' But not to bring examples from distant countries^ 
and times of such remote antiquity, Africa itself, and Marcus 
Atilius, (a remarkable instance of both extremes of fortune,) 
may serve as a warning to us. Be assured, Publius Corne- 
lius, that, when yon shall have a view of Africa from the 
sea, all your exploits in Spain will appear to you to have 
been only matter of sport and play. For in what circum- 
stance can they be compared 1 After sailing along the coasts 
of Italy and Gaul, where there was nothing to oppose yo», 
you carried your fleet into the harbor of Emporia^, a city, 
belonging to our allies ; and, having landed your men, jrou 
led them through countries entirely free from danger to 
Tarraco. to the friends and allies of the Roman people. 
From Tarraco you passed amid Roman garrisons. It was 
on the Iberus, mdeed, that the armies of your father and 
uncle were exasperated by the loss of their generals, their 
new commander oeing Lucius Marcius, irregularly appoint- 
ed, it is true, and chosen for the time by the suffrages of the 
soldiers; but, except that he wanted a noble birth, and a 
re^lar course of promotion, equal to many celebrated cap- 
tains in every military accomplishment. The siege of New 
Carthage you carried on quite at your leisure, while neither 
of the three Carthaginian armies attempted to relieve the 
place. . As to the rest of your exploits, I am far from wishing 
to lessen their merit, but they are certainly by no means to 
be compared with a war in Africa; where there is not a 
single harbour open to our fleet ; no part of the country at 
peace with us; no state our ally; no king our friend; no 
room, any where, either to stand or advance. On what- 
ever side you turn your eyes, all things are hostile and 
threatening. Will you depend on Sjrphax and the Numidi- 
ansl Suffice it to say that they were once trusted. Rash- 
'^css is not always successful ; and hypocrisy, by acquiring 
a foundation of credit in smaller matters, prepares for itself 
the opportunity of deceiving with greater advantage. The 
Joe did not get the better of your father and uncle by arms 
imtU their Celtiberian aUies had first got the better of them 
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by treachenr. Nor were you yourself brought into so much 
danger by Mago and Hasdrubal, the enemy's generals, as 
by Indibltis and Mandonius, whom you had received into 
jrour protection. Can you, who have experienced a defec- 
tion of your own soldiers, place any confidence in Numidi- 
ans 1 Both %phaz and Masinissa are desirous of becoming 
the greatest powers In Africa, to the ezclusicMi of the Car- 
thaginians; but still they prefer the interest of those people 
to that of any other state. At present, mutual emulation 
embitters them against each other, and which arises from 
their feeling no immediate apprehensions from any foreign 
force. The moment they benold the Roman arms, they 
will instantly unite, as if to extinguish a fire equally threaten- 
ing them both. The efforts which these same Carthaginians 
nade in su|^rt of Spain were widely different from what 
th^ will exert in defence of the walls of their native city, of 
the temples of their eods, their altars, and their dwellings; 
when tneir wives, distracted with fear, shall accompany 
tiiem as they go to battle, and their helpless children gather 
round them. Besides, what if the Carthaginians, thinking 
diemselves sufficiently secured by the harmony subsisting in 
Afriea, by the &uth of the kin^ their allies, and by their 
own fortiacations, should ask seeing Italy deprived of your 
projection, either send over a new army from Africa into 
Italy, or order Ma^o (who, we know, lias sailed over from 
t)ie "Baleares, and is now cruising on Uie coast of the Alpine 
Ligurians) to join his forces to those of Hannibal 1 we 
riiould then be seized with the same terror which we felt 
lately, on hearing of the approach of Hasdrubal, and whom 
you, (who are to shut up with your army, not only Carthage, 
imt all Africa,^ allowed to slip through your hands into 
Italy. You will say that he was defeated by you: the less, 
for that very reason, can I wish that he should be permitted, 
after being defeated, to march into this country ; and that, 
ttot only on the account of the public, but your own also. 
Allow us to ascribe to your good conduct all those events in 
your ju'ovince ^hich were favourable to you and to the state, 
and to impute such as were unfavourable to fortune, and to 
the chances of war. The more merit and bravery you pos- 
sess, the more is your country and all Italy concerned to 
keep at home so powerful a protector. You cannot but ac« 
knowledge that wnerever Hannib^ is, there the main stress 
and head of the present war must be looked for: yet the 
reason you give for passing over into Africa is, that you 
may draw Hannibal thither. Whether the Carthaginians, 
therefore, be in this country or in that, your business is to 
oppose him. Now, I pray you, whether will you be better 
able to cope with him in Africa* where you are to stand 



alone, or here, with the army of yonr colleague joined to 
your own 1 Is not the importance of this consideration suf- 
ficiently evinced by the recent fate of the consuls Claudi- 
us and Liviusi What! is Hannibal to be feared here, as 
receiving an augmentation of men and arms from the re- 
motest corner of the country of Bruttium, (and which he in 
yain solicits from home,) or with Carthage at his back, and 
ail Africa confederated with him 1 What is this plan of 
choosing to fight there, where your forces must be less by half, 
and those of the enemy considerably greater, rather thait 
here, at the head of two armies against one, and that one- 
impaired in stren^h by so many battles, and by such long^ 
ana laborious service? Consider well how far this plan of 
yours resembles that of your father. He in his consulship, 
afler havins^ gone to Spain, came back from his province to 
Italy, in order to meet Hannibal as he was descending from 
the Alps: you, when Hannibal is in Italy, intend to quit the 
country, not because you judge that measure useful to the 
state, but because you expect from it splendour and glory to- 
yourself. Just as when, without an order of the commons, 
without a decree of the senate, yon left your province and 
your army;— yes, you, a commander employed by the Ro- 
man people, intrusted to two ships the fortune of the public, 
and the majesty of the empire, which were then exposed to 
hazard in your person. In my judgment, conscript fathers, 
Publius Cornelius Scipio was elect«i consul for the purpose 
of serving us and the people, not for his own private schemes 
of ambition. In my opmion, the armies were enlisted fcnr 
the protection of the ei^ and of Italy, and not to be earned 
about by the consuls with king-like ostentation, in gratifica- 
tion of their own vagiity, and to any part of the world they 
may think proper." 

43. By this speech, formed for the occasion, by his author- 
ity and his established character for prudence, Fabius influ- 
enced a g^eat part of the senate, especially those advanced 
in years; and a greater number approving of the wariness 
of the sage than of the spirit of the youth, Scipio is said to 
have spoken thus : ** Conscript fathers, even Gluintus Fabius 
himself, in the beginning oi his speech, has acknowledged 
that, in the declaration which he has made of his sentiments, 
he might possibly be suspected of detraction ; and although 
I will not presume to brin^ a charge of such a natcnre against 
so great a man, yet certainly, whether through a defSct hk 
his discourse, or in the subject, the suspicion has not been 
removed. For, in order to avoid the imputation of envy, he 
has extolled his own honours, and the fame of his exploits, in 
very magnificent terms ; tending to show that whatever com- 
pctiuon I may enter into with others, however I may fear 
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that aome person, now in obscarity, may one day be equal 
with^ne ; yet, from him I have no kind of rivalry to appre- 
hend; for he has attained to sach a height of eminence that 
he will not suffer me at any time to be placed on a level with 
him, however anxiously I may wish it ; and that I do wish 
it, I will by no means (ussemble. He has, therefore, repre- 
sented himself as a man of gravi^ and wisdom, who has 
passed through every degree of public honours ; and me as 
Delow the age even of his son *, as if ambition extended not 
its views beyond the present life, and did not look forward 
to poster!^ and future remembrance as the greatest possible 
reward. I well know that it is usual with persons otexalt^ 
merit to compare themselves with the illustrious men. not 
only of the present, but of every age; and I do* not deny, 
Cluintus Fabms, that I wish not only to overtake you in the 
race of elory, but pardon the expression, to outrun «(tu, if I 
can. That disposition of mind will not, I hope, anect voa 
towards me, nor roe towards liiy juniors, that we should be 
displeased if any of our countrymen became distinguished 
like ourselves ; for that would lie an injury not only To those 
who were the ol^ects of our envv, but to the state, and in some 
measure to all mankind. Fabius has descanted on the danger 
which I must incur if I pass into Africa, so as to appear anxi- 
ous, not only about tlie safety of the nation and the army, but 
about mine. Whence has this concern for me so suddenly 
arisen 1 when my father and uncle were slain ; when their 
two armies were cut off almost to a man ; when Spain was 
lost; when four armies and four generals of the Carthagin- 
ians, by terror and by arms, kept possession of evenr thing; 
when the public were at a loss for a general to conduct tlmt 
war, and no one stepped forward except m3rself ; when no 
one dared to declare himself a candidate ; when the Roman 
people had conferred the command on me, thou|;h but twenty 
four years old— how happened it that no mention was then 
made of my age, of the power of the enemy, of the difficulties 
of opposing him, or of the recent calamity of my relatives 1 
Has any* greater misfortune befallen us in Africa than had 
at that time been experienced in Spain 1 Are there now oa 
that continent more numerous anmes or better generals than 
there were then in Spain 1 Was I fitter at that time of life 
for conducting a war than I am now 1 Is a contest with a Car- 
thaginian enemy less difficult in Spain than in Africa % It 
is an easy matter, after four Carthaginian armies routed and 
entirely dispersed ; after so many cities taken by force, or 
terrified into a surrender, while all places, even as far as the 
ocean, have been brought under entire subjection ; while so 
many savage nations have been wholly reduced ; in a word, 
after all ^in has been reconquered, and in such a manner 
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as that no trace of war remains ,— it is easy, I say, to dcamci- 
ate the yalne of my services ; just as eas^in truth, as r wiU 
be, if I shall return victorious from Africa, to make light of 
those very circumstances which are now so greatly^ggrava- 
ted, and painted in such terrible colours, for the purpose of de- 
taining me here. It is affirmed that no entrance can be found 
into Africa; that there are no harbours open tons; that Marcus 
Atilius was taken priscmer there, as if Marcus Atilius had 
miscarried on approaching that coast. ,' But Fabius does not 
recollect that this commander (afterwards, indeed, unfi^rtu- 
nate) found the harbors of Africa open, and during the first 
year performed extraordinary services ; and as far as cmi- 
cemed the Carthaginian generals, remained unconquered 
to the last. The exattple which you produce, therefore^ 
does ^ot in the least deter me. If that loss had even oeen 
su^taiDilA in the present war, and not in the former ; if^tely, 
apdnot forty years ago, yet why should I not as well pass 
int6' AArica after Regulus was made prisoner, as into Spain, 
« after t)Le Scipios were slain; norsufier it to be said that 
the birth of Xanthippus, a Lacedaemonian, was, by the de- 
feat of our consul, more fortunate to Carthage, than mine to 
iny OWE countr3r1 and why might not I assume additional eon- 
fidence from that very circumstance, th^t it was possible for 
the bravery of one man, a Spartan, to produce such impor- 
tant consequences 1 But we are also told of the Athenians 
negleclinga war at home, and passing inconsiderately into 
Sicily. Why do vou not rather, since you have leisure to 
account Grecian fables, mention Agathocles, king of ^ra- 
cuse, who, when Sicily was for a long time wasted by a 
Punic war, by passing over into this same Afirica, averted 
that war to the place from whence it came 1 

44, " But what need is there either of ancient or foreign' 
examples to remind us how useful it is to spread terror 
among the enemy by a sudden attack; and after removing 
the danger to a distance from ourselves, to make him abide 
the hazards Can there be any {greater or more striking 
instance than is found in Hannijf>al % Between wastin? the 
territories of others, and seeing our own destroyed with fire 
and sword, the difference is immense. The assailant has ever 
more spirit than the defendant ; andpeople's apprehensions 
are the greater in the latter case. When you have entered 
an enemy's territories, you can then see more distinctfy the 
^vantages and disadvantages which pertain to the same. 
Hannibal never entertained a hope that so many nations in 
Italy would revolt to him as did, and which was induced by 
our misfortune at Cannae. How much less can any firm 
and st^dy support in Africa be expected by the Carthagmi- 
ans, who are themselves faithless allies, sevcfe aad haugh^ 
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Hesters 1 As to dnrselves, even when deserted hf C(mfed- 
erates, we stood firm in our own natural strength, the sol- 
diery o^ Rome. This the Carthaginians do not possess; 
besides, their soldiers are procured for hire, — Africans, with 
Kumidians, of all men the most unsteady in their attach- 
ments. If no obstraetion be thrown in my way at home, 
you shall shortljr hear, that I have made good mv descent, 
and that Africa is in a blaze of war; that Hannibal, in re- 
torning thither, comes but to experience a defeat, and that 
Qartliage is besieged : in fine, expect confidently more fre- 
quent and more joyful despatches from that continent than 
^vou received from Spain. These hopes are suggested to me 
' by the fortmie of the Roman people, the gods who witnessed 
tjie treaty which the enemy have*Viplated, and fee friendship 
of the kings, Syphax and M&sinissa, to ^rhom I shall looK 
fq^ aid while securing myself against perfidj[^ The war 
will disclose many things which dp not appear now ; and it 
is the business of a general not to fail of improviog the over- 
tures of fortune, and to convert casual occurrences to the 
accomplishment of his designs. I shall, (^uintus Fabius. 
have the antagmiist whom you assign me, Hannibal : I shall 
compel him to fight in his owa country, and Gart]>age rather 
shall be the prize, than the half-ruined forts of the Bruttians. 
With respect to the security of the state, and that it should 
sofier no mjnry wtifl^ I am on my passage ; while I am land- 
ing my army in Africa; while i am marching forward to 
Cartha^; be careful in any assertion as to what you, Q,uln- 
ias Fabius, were able to accomplish, at a time when Eujmil^ 
was pursuing a rapid career of victory through all parts of 
Italy i be mindful,! say, lest it be considered as an insult, 
that you do not too freeiv affirm of him, that, shaken and 
almost broken in pieces, his overthrow by Publius Licinius 
the consul were easy, — a man, by-the-way, of the most con- 
summate valour, and who declined the lot of so distant a prov- 
ince as Africa, only because, being chief pontiff, he must 
not be absent from ms religions duties. In fact, even though 
the war were not to be brought to a speedier ccmclusion by 
the method which I propose, still it would concern the dig- 
nity of the Roman people, ana their reputation among foreign 
kings and nations, that we should appear to have spirit, not 
only to defend Italy, but to carry our arms into Africa ; and 
that it should not be spread abroad, and believed, that no 
RoQum general dared what Hannibal had dared; and that, 
in the former Punic war, when the contest was about Sicily, 
Africa had beenoilen attacked by our fleets and armies ; but 
iJemi now, when the contest is about Italy, Africa should enjoy 
peace. Let Italy, so long harassed, enjoy at length some re- 
pose : let Africa, in its torn, feel fire and sword. Let the Roman 
Liv. VOL. ra.— 2 
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camp press an. the very gates of Carthage, rather than that 
we, a second time, should behold ftom our walls the ram« 
part of that of the enemy. Liet Africa, in short, he the seat 
of the remainder of the war : thither be removed terror and 
flight, devastation of lands, revolt of allies, and all the other 
calamities with which, for fourteen years, we have beesk 
afflicted. It is sufficient that I have denvered my sentiments 
on those matters which affect the state, the dispute in which 
we are involved, and the provinces under consideration: my 
discourse would be tedious and ansuitable to this audience, 
if, as Gtuintus Fabius has depreciated my services in Spain, 
I should, on the other hand, endeavour in like manner to - 
disparage his glory, and extol my own. I shall do neither, 
conscript fathers; but young as I am, I will show that I ex- 
cel that sage, if in nothing else, yet certainly in modesty and 
temperance of language. Such has been my life and con- 
duct, that I can, in silence, rest perfectly satisfied with that 
character which your own judgments have formed of me.** 

45. Scipio was heard the less favourably on account of a 
rumour which prevailed, that if he did not carry the point in 
the senate, of having Africa decreed to him as his province, 
he was determined immediately to submit the business to 
public decision. Therefore Cluintus Pulvius, who had been 
consul four times, and censor, demanded of the consul, that 
he should declare openly in the senate^ whether "he meant 
to abide by -the determination of the fathers in regard to the 
provinces, or whether he intended to bring the matter before 
the people." Scipio having answered, that he would act iiv 
such a manner as he should deem most advantageous to the 
state, Fulvins replied, " I did not ask the question through 
ignorance of what you would answer, and what you intend- 
ed to do.' It is thus plainly seen, that you are rather sound- 
ing the senate, than consulting them; and have an order 
ready to be proposed to the people, if we do not immediately 
decree to you the province that you desire. I therefore call 
on you, tribunes, to support me m refusing to give my opin- 
ion, and for this reason, that, although a majority should 
concur with me, yet the consul would appeal from their 
pdgment." On this, an altercation arose, Scipio insisting that 
It was unfair for the tribunes to interpose, so as to prevent 
any senator from giving his opinion on being asked it in his 
place. The tribunes determined thus: *' If the consul sub- 
mits the regulation of the provinces to the senate, we are 
sartsfied that their decision shall be final, and we will not 
suffer that matter to be carried before the people : if he does 
not so submit it, we will support such as shall reruse to give 
their opinion on the subject.'* The consul desired time nn- 
til the next day, that he might confer with his colleague, and 
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tkt zfbiT was then submitted to the senate, who decreed the 

Srovinces in this manner: to one consul, Sicily, and the 
liny shfjps of war, which Cains Servilins had commanded 
the preceding year, with permission to pass over into Africa, 
if he should judge it for the advantage of the state ; to the 
other, Bruttium, and the war against Hannibal, with the ar- 
my "which Lucius Yeturius, or that which Glnintus Csecilius 
conmianded ; that these latter should cast lots, or settle be- 
tween themselves, which of them should command in Bmt- 
tium, with the two legions which would be left by the consul ; 
and that he, to whose lot that province fell, should be con- 
tinued in it for another year. The others also, who were to 
have the char^^e of the armies, besides the consuls and pre- 
tors, had their commission prolonged. It fell by lot to 
Cluintus Csecilius. that, in conjunction with the consul, he 
should manage tne war against Hannibal in Bruttium. 
SQpio's games were then exhibited to a vast ccmcourse of 
spectators, who expressed the highest approbation. Marcus 
Pomponius Matho, and Cluintus Catius, being sent ambas- 
sadors to Delphi, with a present out of the spoils of Hasdni- 
bal, carried a golden crown of two hundred pounds weight, 
and representations of the prizes, formed of one thousand 
pounds weight of silver. Although Scipio had not obtained 
nor earnestly solicited authority to levy soldiers, he yet was 
permitted to enrol volunteers; and as he had declared that 
the fleet should be no expense to the public, so he might 
receive such contributions as should be offered by the allies 
for building new ships. The states of Etruria first promised 
to give assistance to the consul proportioned to the respec- 
tive abilities of each ; the people of Caere engaged to bring 
com and provisions of all kinds for the seamen ; the Popu- 
lonians, iron; the Tarquinians, canvass for sails; the Yola- 
terrans, tackling and com ; the Arretians, thirty thousand 
shields, the same number of helmets; of javelins, short pikes, 
and long roears, each an equal number, amounting m the 
whole to nAy thousand; to supply axes, mattocks, bills, 
buckets, and millstones, sufficient for forty ships of war, with 
one hundred and twenty thousand pecks of wheat ; they also 
promised to contribute to the expense of the decurions* and 
'rowers. The people of Perusium, Clnsium, and Rusella 
gave assurance of fir for building ships, and a large quan- 
tity of com. The stales of Umbria, with the people of Nur- 
eia. Reate, and Amitemuro, and the whole country of the 
SaJDines, engaged to fumish soldiers. Fir, however, he took 
out of the woods belonging to the state. Great numbers of 
the Marsians, Pelignians, and Marrusinians, voluntarily 

* Officers who hsd the comnwiid of the rowera. 
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Sire in their names to serve in the' fleet. The CamertaiM^ 
oueh confederated with the Romans on equal terms, sent 
a cohort of six hundred men and arms. Having laid the 
keels of thirty ships, twenty quinqneremes, and ten quadri- 
remes, Scipio pressed forward the work by his personal 
attendance in such a manner, that on the forty-fiflh oay after 
the timber had been brought from the wood, the ships were 
rigged, armed, and launched. 

&, The consul proceeded to Sicily with thirty ships of 
war, having embaurked about seven thousand volunteers. 
Pttbiius Licinius came into Bruttium to the two consular 
armies, of which he chose for himself that which had been 
commanded by the late consul Lucius Veturius ; he placed 
Metellus at the head of the same legions as before, because 
he thouffht it would be the easier for him to transact busi* 
ness with those who were accustomed to his command : the 
preto'rs also repaired to their different provinces. Money 
for the war being wanting, the questors were ordered to 
sell a district of the Campanian territory, extending from 
the Grecian trench to the sea ; they were also empowered 
to make inquiry what lands had been the property of any 
native, in order that they might be transferred to the Ro- 
man people ; with a reward to any informer of the tenth part 
of the value of lands so discovered. It was also given in 
charge to Cneius Servilius. pretor of the city, that the na- 
tives of Campania should be obliged to remain in those 
places which had been decreed for their residence by the 
senate, and that such as removed to any other should be 
punished. During the same summer, Mago, son of Ha- 
milcar, after havmg spent the winter in the smaller of 
the Baleares, and havmg there embarked a chosen body 
of young men on board his fleet, which consisted of near 
thirtv ships of war and a great number of transports, 
earned into Italy twelve thousand foot, and about two 
thousand horse ; and, bv his unexpected arrival, surprised 
Genoa, there being no forces stationed to protect the coast. 
From thence he sailed to the coast of the A1pin« Lifi^uriatis, 
to try if he could raise any commotions there. Th^^ Ingauai- 
ans, a tribe of the Ligurlans, were at that time er^|?aged in 
war with the Epanterians, who inhabited the mountains t 
the Carthaginian, therefore, having depo^iied his. plunder 
at Savo, a town of the Alps, and left a squadron often ships 
of war to protect it, sent the rest to Caitha^e, to guard the 
sea-coast, a report being spread that Seipiu intended lo 
pass over thither. He then rormed an a} ha nee with ihe In- 
gaunians, whose friendship he esteemed, resolviqg in per- 
son to attack the mountaineers. His army increased daitjr, 
"le Gauls, induced by the greatness of liis character, pour- 
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ing in from all sides. When the senate were informed of 
these proceedings by letters from Spnrios Lncretius, thejr 
were nlied with mach anxiety, apprehending that the joy 
which they had conceived on the destraction of Ebsdrabsu 
and his army, two years before, would prove ill-foimded, if 
another war equal to the former, only under a different 
general, were to arise from the same quarter. They there- 
fore commanded Marcus Livius, proconsul, to march an 
army of volunteer slaves from Etruria to Arminum, at the 
same time charging the pretor, Cneius Servilius, if he judged 
it advantageous to the state, to order the city legions to be led 
into the field, by such commander as he should think pro- 
per. Marcus Valerius LiSBvinus conducted those legions to 
Arretium. About this time eighty transport ships of the 
Carthaginians were taken on the coast of Sardinia by Cne- 
ius Octavius, who held the government of that province. 
Caelius relates that these were laden with corn and provi- 
sions for Hannibal ; Valerius, that they were carrymg to 
Carthage the plunder of Etruria, and the Ligurian moun- 
taineers, who had been made prisoners. In Bruttium, hard- 
ly any thing memorable happened during that year. A pes- 
tilence had attacked both Romans and Carthaginians with 
equal violence, except that the Carthaginians, besides the 
disorder, were distressed by famine. Hannilrail spent the 
summer near the temple of Juno Lacinea, where he built 
and dedicated an altar, with an inscription in the Cartha- 
ginian and Qreek characters, containing a pompous recital 
of his exploits. 
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Chap. 1. When Scipio arrived in Sicily he formed his 
volunteers into cohorts and centuries ; of which forces he 
kept three hundred about him, all of them vigorous young 
men, and ignorant of the purpose for which they were re- 
served, being neither enrolled in the centuries nor supplied 
with arms. Then, out of the whole number of youths in 
Sicily, he chose also three hundred of distinguished birth 
and fortune as horsemen, who were to pass over with him 
into Africa, appointing a day on which they were to attend, 
equipped and furnished with horses and arms. This ser- 
vice appeared to them very severe, being so far from home, 
and attended with great fatigues and g 
Yea and land : so much so, that not 
Scd 
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tkeir parents and relations, were distressed with anxiety on 
their account. At the time appointed, they broaeht their 
horses and arms to be inspected; Scipio then told them that 
"he was informed that some of tne Sicilian horsvmen 
dreaded the service on which they were going, as laborious 
and severe ; that if any were thus affected he wished them 
to acknowledge it then to him, rather than to complain after- 
ward, and prove inactive and useless ^diers to the state: 
he desired them to express their sentiments freely, assuring^ 
them they should be listened to without displeasure." On 
which one of them ventured to say, that if he had a free 
option, he certainly would wish to decline the service. 
Scipio replied, " Since then, young man, you have not dis- 
semoled your sentiments, I will provide a substitute for yoiL, 
to whom you must deliver your horse, your arms, and 
other implements of war; take him hence directly to your 
house ; exercise him, and take care that he be instructed in 
the management of his horse and arms." These terms the 
other embraced with joy, on which Scipio put into his hands 
one of the three hundred which he kept unarmed. When 
the others saw the horseman discharged in this manner^ 
with the approbation of the general, each began to excuse 
himself and receive a substitute. Thus were Roman 
horsemen substituted in the place of the three hundred 
Sicilians, without any expense to .the public. The Sici- 
lians had the trouble of instructing^ and exercising them ; 
the general having ordered, that any who did not per- 
form this should continue in the service. We are told 
that this proved an excellent body of horse, and did good 
service to the state in many battles. Afterward, reviewing 
the legions, he chose out of them those soldiers who had 
been the longest time in the army, especially those who had 
served with Marcellns ^ believing that they were not only 
formed under the best discipline, but, in consequence of the 
long siege of Syracuse, were best skilled in the method of 
attacking towns; for the object to which his views were 
now directed was no small matter, being nothing less than 
the utter destmction of Carthage. He then cantoned his 
army in the different towns; ordered in a supply of com 
from the Sicilian states, sparing what he had brought fram 
Italy; repaired the old ships, and sentCaius Lalius with. 
them to Africa, to plunder the country; then hauled up the 
new ones on land at Panormus, that they might lie diy do- 
ling the winter, because they had been hastily built of green 
timber ; and having completed the preparations for the war, 
he came to Syracuse, where tranquiuity was not yet en- 
tirely re-established after the late violent commotion. The 
^reeks^ in pursuance of a grant of the senatei 4*«^f«Hjnj n 
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>resk»ttiaii of their effects from some Italians, \rho kept 
poflsessioA of them with the same foree with which they 
Aad seized them, Scipio, reckoning it essentially requisite 
to Support the public faith, procured a resftitntian cd the 
same ; partly by a proclamation issued, and part)]^ by sen- 
tences passed against those who persisted in retaining their 
nnjust acquisitions. This proceeding was highly accepta- 
ble not only to the ^tsods aggrieved, but to all the states of 
Sicily, ana added to their alacrity in forwarding the prepa- 
rations for war. 

21 A formidable war was raised this summer in Spain bjr 
the instigation of Indibilis the Illereetian, on no other grounds 
than the contempt which, through his great admiration of 
Scipio, he entertained of all other generals. He was of opin- 
ion that ** this commander was the only one whom the Ro- 
mans had remainin^^, the others of any note having, as he 
conceived, been slam bv EUmnibal : for when the Scipios 
were cut off in Spain, they had none whom they could send 
thither; and afterward, whan the war jMressed too heavily 
on them in Italy, the present one had been recalled to act 
against Hannibal. That, besides the Romans having only 
nominal generals in Spain, their veteran army had .been 
withdrawn from thence: that, among the troops which re- 
mained, there was neither spirit nor firmness, as they con- 
sisted of an undisciplined multitude of new recruits: that 
there would never again be such an opportunity of asserting 
the liberty of Spain : that until that day they had been slaves 
either to the Carthaginians or Romans; and that, not to one 
or the other by turns, but sometimes to both together: 
that the Carthaginians had been expelled by the Romans, and 
that the Romans might now be expelled by the Spaniards, if 
these would act with unanimity ; so that, being for ever fVeed 
from the dominion of foreigners, they might return to their 
own native manners and rites.'' By these, and other like 
discourses, he roused to arms, not only his own countrymen, 
but the Auaetanians also, a neighbounng state, with other na- 
tions that bordered on his and their country ; so that within 
a few days thirty thousand foot and about four thousand horse 
assembled in the territory of Sedeta, according to his direc- 
tions. On the other side, the Roman generals, Lucius Len- 
tidus and Lucius Manlius Acidinus, lest the war, being neg- 
lected in the beginning:, should spread with increasing vio- 
lence, united their armies ; and conducting them through the 
countty of the Ausetanians in as peaceable a manner as if 
they were among friends, thejf arrived at the place where the 
enemy lay, and pitched their tents at three miles' distance 
from the Spanish camp. By sending ambassadors they en- 
deavouped to prevail oa tbem to lay aside their arms, but in 
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yain. Afterward, the Spanish horsemen having made a 
sudden attack on the fora!gers of the Romans, and the latter 
sending some troops to support them fVom one of their oat- 
posts, there ensnea a battle between the cavalry, in vfblch 
neither side gained anv considerable advantage. 

3. At sunrise next day the whole force of the enemy ap- 
peared in arms, and drawn up in order of battle, at the dis- 
tance of about a mile from the Roman camp. The Ause- 
tanians were in the centre, the lUergetians formed the right 
wing, and people of several inconsiderable Spanish states 
the left : between the wings and the main body they had left 
very wide intervals, through which the horse mignt charge 
on occasion. The Romans drew up their army in the nsaal 
manner, yet so far following the example of the enemy as to 
■ leave passages open for the cavalry between the legions. 
Lentulus, however, considering that the horse could he of 
use only to that party which should first make an attack on the 
enemy's line, divided by the intervals, commanded Servius 
Cornelius, tribune of the soldiers, to order them to charge 
through the same. The fight between the infantry being 
rath«r unfavourable to the Romans at the beginning, he wa» 
obliged to delay for a time, while the thirteenth legion front 
the reserve was brought up to the first line, so as to support 
the twelfth, which had been posted in the left wing against 
the lUergetians, and which began to give ground. The fight 
being restored, Scipio hastened to Lucius Maniius, who was 
exerting himself among the foremost battalions, encoura- 
ging and supporting his men by a supply of fresh troops 
wherever occasion required, and acquainted him that mat- 
ters were safe on the left wing, and that Cornelius Servius, 
whom he had despatched for the purpose, would quickly as- 
sail the enemy on all sides with his cavalry. Scarcely had 
he uttered these words when the Roman horse, pushing for- 
ward into the midst of their ranks, threw the line of infan- 
try into confusion, and at the same time closed up the passes 
by which the Spanish horse were to have advanced tea 
charge. The Spaniards, therefore, quitting all thoughts of 
fightmg on horseback, dismounted, in order to engage on 
foot. When the Roman generals perceived the enemy's dis- 
order, that they were confused and terrified, and their- bat- 
talions wavering, they encouraged, they entreated their mea 
to " push them briskly while they were dismayed, and not to 
suffer their line to be formed again." The barbarians could 
not have withstood so furious an onset had not their prince, 
Indibilis, dismounting with the cavalry, thrown himself in- 
to the front of the foremost battalions of infantry. There the 
contest was supported for some time with great fury. At 
length those who fought round the king fell, overwhelnMd 
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with darts, and he himself, continaing to make resistance^ 
thoagl^ ready to expire, was pinned to the earth with a jave- 
lin ; on which their troops hetoojk themselves to flight in all 
parts. The number of tne slain was the mater, because the 
liorsemen had not time to remount their horses, being vigor* 
oosl V pressed by the Romans, who did not relax in the least 
imtii tney had driven them from their camp. There fell on 
that day. of the Spaniards, thirteen thousand, and about eig^ 
hundred were taken. Of the Romans and their allies, little 
more than two hundred were killed, most of them on the left 
wing. The Spaniards who were beaten out of the camp, or 
11^ had escaped firom the battle, at first dispersed about the 
eovntry, and afterward returned to their respective homes. 
They were soon after summoned thence to an assemb^ by 
MandoniuS) where, after complaining heavily of their losses, 
and severely censuring the aavisers of the war, they came to 
a resolution that ambassadors should be sent to Scipio with 
yNfjposais to make surrender of themselves. These laid the 
blame on Indibilis and the other chiefs, most of whom had 
ftllen in battle, offering to ddiver up their arms. They re- 
ceived for answer that " their surrender would be acceptedj 
provided they delivered up alive Mandonius and the oOmr 
promoters or the war ; that if this condition was not compli- 
ed with, the Romans would lead their armies into the lands of 
the nieigetlans and Ausetanians, and afterward into those of 
the other states." This answer the ambassadors carried back 
to the assembly ; and there Mandonius and the other chlefe 
were seized and delivered up! to punishment Terms of 
peace were then sealed with the states of Spain, who were 
ordered to pay double taxes for that year, and to supply com 
for six months, together with cloaks and vests for the army, 
hostages being received fh>m about thirty states. This tu- 
multuary rebellion in ^In having been thus suppressed, 
without any great difficulty, within the space of a few days 
after its commencement, every wariike operation was di- 
rected against Africa. 

4. Caius Leelius, having arrived in the night at Hippo 
Royal, led out his soldiers and marines in regular bodies, 
at the first lifht, in order to ravage the country : and. as the 
inhidintants had taken no precautions more than if it had 
been a time of peace, great damage was done^ and affright- 
ed messengers filled Carthage with the most violent alarms ; 
affirming uiat the Roman &et had arrived, and that it was 
commanded by Scipio, of whose passing into Sicily th^ 
had already heard. Nor could they tell, with any degree of 
exactness, while their fears aggravated every circumstance, 
how many ships they had seen, or what number of men 
they had landed. At first, therefore, consternation and ter- 
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ror, afterward melancholy dejectioD, seized the peoples 
minds, reflecting on the reverse of fortune which had ta- 
ken place, and lamenting that " they who lately, nnsbed 
with success, had their forces lying at the gates of Rome, 
and after cutting off so many armies of the enemy, had 
made almost every state in Italy submit to them, either 
through fear or choice, were now, from the current of suc- 
cess havin? turned against them, to behold the devastation of 
Africa, and the siege of Carthage ; and when they possessed 
not by any means such a degree of strength as the Romans 
had enjoyed to support them under those calamities. The 
latter had received, from the commonalty of Rome, and 
from Latium, continually increasing supplies of youn^ men 
in the room of so many lemons destroyed : but the citizens 
of Carthage were unwarfike, and equally so in the coun- 
try. Auxiliaries, indeed, they had procured for pay from 
among the Africans ; but they were a faithless race, and 
veering about with ever3r blast of fortune. Then, as to the 
kings : Syphax, since his conference with Sclpio, was ap- 
parently estranged from them: Masinissa had openly re- 
nounced their alliance, and was become their most invete- 
rate enemy: so that they had no hope, no support on any 
side. Neither did Maeo raise any commotions on the side 
of Gaul, nor join his forces to Hannibars: and Hannibal 
himself was now declining both in reputation and strength." 
Their minds, which, in consequence of the late news, had 
sunk into these desponding reflections, were again recalled, 
by dread of the impending evils, to consult how they m^^ 
oppose the present dangers. They resolved tolevj soldiers 
with all haste, both in the city and the country ; to hire auxil- 
iaries from the Africans ; to strengthen the forts ; to collect 
com ; to prepare weapons and armour ; to fit out ships, and 
send them to Hippo against the Roman fleet. While th^ 
were thus employed, news at length arrived that it was !«&- 
lius, and not Scipio, who had come over ; that his forces 
were do more than what were sufficient to makeidnnderinff 
incursions ; and that the main force of the enemy was stifi 
in Sicily. Thus they got time to breathe, and began to de^ 
spatch embassies to Syphax and the other princes, to endeiH 
▼our to strengthen their alliances. They also sent to Philm, 
with a promise of two hundred talents of silver,* on coaoK 
tion that he invaded Sicily or Italjr. Others were sent to It- 
aly, to their two generals there, with orders to use every el^ 
fort to raise the apprehensions of the enemy, so that Scipio 
might be induced to return home. To Mago they seat not 
only deputies, but twenty-five ships of war, six thottSMMl 
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foot, eight hundred horse, seven elephants, and also a large 
sum of money to hire auxiliaries, whose support might en- 
courage him to advance his army nearer to tne city of Rome, 
and eSecta junction with Hannibal. Such were the prepa- 
rations and plans at Carthage. While Liselius was em- 
ployed in carrying off immense booty from the country, 
which he found destitute of arms and protection, Masinissa, 
roused by the report of the arrival of a Roman fleet, came 
to him attended oy a few horsemen. He complained that 
" Scipio was dilatory in the business ; otherwise before that 
timC' he would have brought over his army into Africa, 
while the Carthaginians were dismayed, and S3rphax en- 
gaged in wars with his neighbours. That the latter was ir- 
resolute and undetermined ^ and that if time were allowed 
him to settle his own aflairs as he liked, it would be seen 
that he had no sincere attachment to the Romans." He de- 
sired him to " exhort and stimulate Sclpio to activity }" as- 
suring him that " he himself, though driven from his king- 
dom, would join him with no contemptible force, both of 
horse and foot." He said that ^* Lsslius ouffht not to make 
any stay in Africa : that he believed a fleet had sailed from 
Carthage, which it would not be very safe to encounter in 
the absence of Scipio." After this discourse Masinissa de- 
parted ; and next oay Lselius set sail for Hippo, having his 
ships laden with spoil; and returning to Sicily, delivered 
Masinissa's message to Scipio. 

5. About the same time, the ships which had been sent 
from Carthage to Mago arrived on the coast between the 
country of the Albingaunian Ligurians and Gknoa, 'near 
which place the Carthaginian happened at that time to lie 
with his fleet. On receiving orders from the deputies to col- 
lect as great a number of troops as possible, he immediately 
held a council of the Gauls and Ligurians, Tfor there was a 
vast multitude of both nations present,) ana told them that 
he had been sent for the purpose of restoring them to liberty, 
and, as they themselves saw, aid was now afforded him from 
home. But with what force, with how great an army the 
war was to be carried on, was a matter that depended entirely 
on them. That there were two Roman armies, one in Gtaul, 
another in Etruria ; and he was well assured that Spurius 
LiUcretius would join his forces to those of Marcus Livius ; 
wherefore they on their side must arm many thousandSj to 
liable them to oppose two Roman generals and two armies. 
The Gauls answered, that " they had the strongest inclination 
to act as he advised ; but as they had one Roman army in 
the heart of their country, and another in the next adjoining 
province of Etruria, almost within their sight, if it should be 
publicly known that they gave aid to the Carthaginians, 
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those two anaies would immediately commeace hostilkiea 
against them on both sides." They requested him to " demand 
such assistance only as the Gauls could supply in secret. 
The Ligurians," they said, " were at liberty to determine as 
they thought fit, the Roman camps bemg far distant from 
their lands and cities ; besides, it was reasonable that their 
should arm their youth, and take their part in the warr* 
This the Ligurians did not decline } they only required two 
months time to make their levies. Mago, having sent home 
the Gkiuls, hired soldiers privately in their country; pro- 
visions also of all kinds were sent to him secretly by their 
several states. Marcus Livius led his army of volunteer 
slaves from Etruria into Gaul, and having joined Lucretiuai, 
kept himself in readiness to expose Mago, if he should move 
from Ldguria towards the cit3r ; intending, if the Cartha- 
ginian should keep himself quiet under that comer of the 
Alps, to continue in the same district, near Ariminnm, for 
the protection of Italy. 

6. After the return of Cains Lsetius from Africa, although 
Scipio was urged to expedition by the representati<ms ot 
Masinissa, and the soldiers, on seeing the spoil which was 
landed from the ships, were inflamed with a desire o^ pass- 
ing over immediately ; yet this more important business was 
interrupted by one odf smaller consideration, the recovery of 
Locri; which, at the time of the general defection of Italv, 
had revolted to the Carthaginians. The hope of aeeompUsn- 
ing this was kindled by a very trifling arcmaostanee : the 
operations in Bruttium were rather predatory excorsaons 
than a regular war ; the Numidians having begun the prao> 
tice, and the Bruttians readily joining in it, not more from 
their connexion with the Carthaginians, than from their own 
natural disposition. At length the Romans themselves, by 
a kind of contagion, became equally fond of plunder; and, 
when not prevented by their offlcers, made excursions into 
the enemy's country. By these, some Locrensians, who had 
come out of the city, had been surrounded, and carried off to 
Rhegium; and among whom were some aitisans, who hap> 
pen^ to have been often hired 1^ the Carthu;inians to wont 
m the citadel of Locri. They were known by the chieft of 
the Locrensians, who, havine been banished liy the appeal 
faction which had given up the city to Hannibal, had retired 
to Rh^um. The prisoners, afler answering many oi thcdr 
inquiries concerning affairs at hcnne, gave them hopes that 
if they were ransomed and sent back, they miffht be aUe to 
put the citadel into their hands; telling them Uiat th^ had 
their residence in it, and were entirely trusted by the Carte* 
pimans. In consequence of this, the said chieft, who aaa^ 
loosly longed to return to Locri, inflamed at the same Ism 
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with a desive of revenge, immediately ransomed and sent 
hoflie these men ; having first settled the nlan for the execn- 
tion of their project, with the signals which were to be given 
and observed between them at a distance. They then went 
themselves to Scipio, to S3rraci]se, where scmie of the exiles 
were, and informUig him of the promises made by the prison- 
' ers, inspired probable hopes of success. On this the consul 
despatcned Marcos Sergins and Pnblias Matienns, military 
tribunes, (the exiles accompatt3ring them,) with orders to 
lead three thousand men from Rhegium to Locri, and for 
Quintus Pleminius, propretor, to give assistance in the busi- 
ness. These set out as commanded, carrying scaling lad« 
ders fitted to the height of the citadel, according to their in- 
formation, and about midnight they gave the signal from the 
^ace appointed, to those who were to betray that fortress. 
These were prepared, and on the watch ; and letting down 
firom their side machines made for the nurpose, received the 
Romans as they climbed up in several places at once. They 
fell on the Carthaginian sentinels, who, not apprehending 
any danger, were last asleep; their dying groans i^ere the 
first sound heard. A sudden consternation followed as the 
remainder awoke, with a general concision from being 
wholly ignorant of the cause of alarm. At length, the 
greater part of them being roused from slec», the truth was 
discovered. And now every one called louoly to arms ; that 
the enemy were in the citadel ; that the sentinels were slain. 
The Romans, being much inferior in number, would certain- 
ly have been overpowered, had not a shout, raised by those 
who were at the outside of the citadel, prevented the garri- 
son from discerning on what side the danger threatened, 
while the darkness of the night aggravated every fear. The 
Carthaginians, supposing that the citadel had been surprised 
and taken, without attempting a contest, fied to another fort* 
ress not iar distant from this. The inhabitants held the city 
which lay between these strongholds as a prize for the coo- 
querorsj slight engagements happeningeverv day. Ctuintos 
Pleminius commanded the Roman, Hamilcar the Cartha- 
ginian garrison, both of whom increased their ibrees daily, 
hy callins^ in aid from the neighbouring places. At length 
Hannibal prepared to come thither, so that the Romans 
could not nave kept their ground had not the principal part 
of the Locrensians, exasperated bj the pnde and avarice of 
the Carthaginians, inclined to their side. 

7. As soon as Scipio was informed that the dan^ in- 
creased at Locri, and that Hannibal was approaching, he 
btg^ to fear, lest even the garrison might be endangered, 
ps it^was not easy to retreat from it: he therefore left the 
oommand at Messana to his brother, Lucius Sc^io^ and 
. uv, VOL. m.— 9 o 
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foing on board as soon as the tide turned^ he let his shi|» 
rive with the carrent. On the other hand, Hannibal sent 
forward directions from the river Aleces, which is not far 
from Locri, that his party, at dawn of day, should attack the 
Romans and Locrensians with their whole force : in order 
^that, while the attention of all should be turned to the tumult 
occasioned thereby, he might make an unexpected assault 
on the opposite side of the city-. When, at the first ap- 
pearance of daylight, he found that the battle was begun, he 
did not choose to attempt the citadel, in which there was not 
room, had he even gained it, for such numbers to act, nor 
had he brought ladders to effect a scalade. Ordering there- 
fore the baggage to be thrown together in a heap, he drew 
up his army at a little distance from the walls, to terrify the 
enemy; and while all things neces^ry for the assault were 
getting ready, he rode round the city with some Numidian 
horsemen to find out the properest place at which it might 
be made. As he advanced near the rampart, the person 
next to him happened to be struck by a dart trom a scorpion : 
he was so terrified at the danger to which he had been ex- 
posed, that he ordered a retreat to be sounded, and fortified 
nis camp far beyond the reach of a weapon. The Roman 
fleet arrived from Messana at Locri, while some hours of 
day remained, so that the troops were all landed and brought 
into tbe city before sunset. I^ext day, the Carthaginians, 
from the citadel, began the fight. Hannibal, now fumishea 
with scaling ladders, and everv thing proper for an assault, 
was coming up to the walls, wnen on a sudden a gate flying 
open, the Romans rushed out on him, when he apprehended 
nothing less than such an encounter, and, as the attack was 
unexpected, two hundred of his men were slain. The rest 
Hannibal carried back to the ^frnp^ as soon as he under- 
stood that the consul was there m person ^ and sending di- 
recticms to those who were in the lesser citadel to take care 
of themselves, he decamped by night. ' On which, setting 
fire to the houses there, in Order to obstruct any operations 
of the enemy, they hastened away, as if fljring from a pur- 
suit, and overtook the main body of their army at the close 
of day. 

8. when Scipio saw both citadel and camp deserted by 
the enemy, he summoned the Locrensians to an assembly, 
rebuked them severely for their revolt, inflicted puni^iment 
on the chiefpromoters of it, and bestowed their effects on the 
leaders of the opposite faction, as a reward for their extra* 
ordmary fidelity towards the Romans. As to the community 
of the Locrensians, he said, "he would neither make any 
grant to them, nor take anything from them. Let them 
send ambassadors to Rome, where they would obtain such a 
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settlement of their affaiTs as the s^iate should judge rea^ 
sonahle. Of this he was confident, that, thongh thej had 
deserved harsh treatment from the greatl]^ provokea Ro- 
mans, they would yet enjoy a better state in subjection to 
them, than under their professed friends the Carthaginians." 
Then, leaving Gtuintus Pleminius, lieutenant-general, with 
the troops which had taken the citadel, to defend the city, 
he returned to Messana with the forces which he haa 
brought from thence. The Loerensians after their revolt 
from the Romans, had been treated by the Carthaginians 
with such haughtiness and cruelty, that thev could now have 
endured a lesser degree of severity not only with patience, 
but almost with content. But in all excesses, so much did 
Pleminius surpass Hamilcar, who had commanded their 

Sirrison, and tne Roman soldiers the Carthaginians, that 
ere seemed to be a greater emulation between them in 
vices than in arms. Not one of those acts, which render 
the power d a superior odious to the helpless, was left un- 
practised on the inhabitants by the commander or his troops : 
the most shocking insults were offered to their persons, to 
their children, and to their wives. Nor did their avarice re- 
frain even from the plundering of things sacred ; insomuch 
that not only the temples were violated, but even the treas- 
ure of Proserpine was seized, which through all ages had 
remained untouched, except by Pjrrrhus, who made Astitu- 
tion of the spoil, together with a laree atonenMnt for his 
sacrilege. Therefore, as at that time the king's ships, after 
being wrecked and shattered, had brought nothing safe to 
land, except the sacred money of the goddess, so now, that 
same money, by a different kind of vengeance, inspired 
with madness all those who were polluted bv the robbery oi 
the temple, and turned them against each other with hostile 
fUry, general against general, soldier against soldier. 

9. Pleminius was governor in chief; that part of the sol- 
diers which he had brought with him from Rhegium was un- 
der his own immediate command; the rest under military 
tribunes. These tribunes. Serous and Matienus, happened 
to meet one of Pleminius's soldiers running away with a sil- 
ver cup, which he had taken by force out of the house of a 
citizen, the owners pursuing mm ; on the cup being taken 
from him by order of thetnbunes, at first ill language was 
used, then ensued clamour; and at length a scuffle between 
the soldiers of Pleminius and those of the tribunes. The dis- 
turbance increasin|^, as any hap^ned to come 'up to assist 
their par^, Pleminius's men, being worsted^ ran to him in 
crowds, snowing their blood and wounds, with violent out- 
cries and expressions of resentment, and recounting the re- 
proaches that had been thrown on himself; which so. ixk- 
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liimed him, that ravins out of his house, and calling the tri* 
banes before him, he ordered them to be stripped, and the rods 
to be prepared. As s(»ne time was spent in stripping them, 
(for tnej made resistance and implored aid,) on a sodden 
their own soldiers, rendered bold oy their late success, ran 
together fh)m all parts, as if they had been called to arms 
against an enemy. On seeing the persons of the tribnnes 
already injured by the rods, they were suddenly seized with 
anch ungoremable rage, that without regard either to his 
dimity, or even to humanity, after having cruelly abused 
his lictors, they assaulted the general himself; ana having 
surrounded and separated him from his party, they drea£ 
folly mangled him, catting off his nose and eajrs, and lear- 
in^ him aunost without life. Accounts o( these transactions 
bemg carried to Messana, Scipio, a few da3rs after, sailed 
over to Locri in a ship of six banks of oars ; and havijag 
brought Pleminius and the tribunes to trial before him, he 
acquitted Pleminius, and continued him in the eommand of 
the place; adjudged the tribunes guilty, and threw thena 
into chains, that thev might be sent to Rome to the senate: 
he then returned to Messina, and went from thence to Sym- 
ense. Pleminius giving aloose to his rage, becaose he 
thought the injury done him had been treated too lightly by 
Bcipio, and that no other person was qualified to rate the 
penally in such a case but he who had suffered the wrong, 
ordered the tribunes to be dragged before him. After bar- 
ing made them undergo the utmost degree of torture which 
(he human body is capable of enduring, he put them to 
death; and not satisfied with the punishment thus inflictecL 
he cast them out without burial. The like cruelty he used 
towards the chieft of the Locrensians, who, as ne heard» 
had complained to Scipio of the tlfeatment they had reeeir- 
ed at his hands. But the extreme severities which he had 
formerly practised on those allies through lust and avarice^ 
be now multiplied through rage and resentment, bringing^ 
infamv and detestation not only on himself, but on the gei^ 
eralafsa 

10. The time of the elections was now drawing near, 
when a letter was brought to Rome from Pnblins LAcinins 
die consul, stating that " he and his army were afflicted with 
a grievous sickness, and that they could not have stood 
their ground had ndt the disorder attacked the enemy with 
the -same or even greater violence. As therefore he could 
not come to the etection, he would, if the fathers approved 
of it, nominate CUintus Osecilius Metellus, dictator, for 
the purpose of holding them. That it was for the interest of 
the state that the army of auintns CsBcilius should be dis- 
^)ej^ded,a8itcoaldbeofnoiise at present, Hannibal hsv* 
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ing already retired into winter-quarters; and, besides, so 
powerful was the distemper in that camp, that unless they 
were speedily separated, not one of them probably wou^ 
survive." The senate left it with the consul to determine 
those matters, in such manner as he should judge best for 
the good of tne nation and his own honour. The city was 
at that time suddenly «3gaged in a consideration respecting 
religion. Frequent showers of stones having fallen, the Sibyl- 
line books were on that occasion inspected ; in which were 
found certain verses, importing that " whensoever a foreign 
enemy shall have carried war into the land of Italy, he may 
be expelled and conquered, if the Idaean Mother be brought 
from Pessinus to Rome." These verses, discovered by the 
decemvirs, affected the senate the more, because the ambas- 
sadors, who had carried the offering to Delphi, af&rmed 
also that they had performed the sacrifiee, and consulted the 
Pythian Apollo; and that the oracle had answered that the 
jRomans would soon obtain a much greater victory than 
that which gave them the spoils of which their offering was 
composed. They considered as a confirmation of the same 
that Scipio's mind was impelled, as it were, by some presa- 
ges of an end to the war. when he had so earnestly insisted 
on having Africa for his province. In order, therefore, 
that they might the sooner acquire the enjoyment of this 
triumph, portended to them by the fates, omens, and oracles, 
they set about considering how the goddess might be trans- 
ported to Rome. 

. Ik The Romans were not inalliance with any of the states 
of Asia. However, recollecting that ^sculapias had for- 
merly, on occasion of a pestHence, been brought from Greece 
before any connexion with that country ; that Oiey had al- 
ready commenced a friend^p with King Attalus, on account 
of their being united in the war against Philip, and that he 
would probably do any thing in his power to oblige the Ro- 
man people, they came to a resolution of sending as ambassa- 
dors to mm Marcus Valerius Lsevinus, who had been twice 
consul, and had commanded in Greece ; Marcus CsBcilius 
Metellus, who had been pretor, Servius Sulpicius Gal- 
ba, who had been edile ; and two who had been questors, 
Caius Tremellius Flaccus and Marcas Valerius Falto. A 
convoy of five quinqueremes was ordered for them, that they 
might appear with suitable grandeur in those countries where 
thev wisned to procure a respect for the Roman name. The 
ambassadors in their way to Asia, having landed and gone 
to Delphi to the oracle, mquired what hopes might be enter- 
tained of accomplishing the business on wnich they had been 
sent : they were answered, it is said, that " they would obtain 
what they were in search of by means of King Attains ; anA 
2 D 2 
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tiiat when th^ should have carried the goddess to Home, 
they were to take care that the best man in the cij^ wa^ the 
exerciser of the laws of hospitality towards her." On coming 
to the king at Pergamns, he received them kindly, conduct- 
ed them to Pessinas in Phrygia, delivered to them the sacred 
stone, which the natives said was the mother of the ^ods, and 
desired them to convey it to Rome. Marcos Valerias Falto, 
being sent homeward before the rest, bronght an account 
that they were returning with the goddess ; and that the best 
man in Rome must be sought out to pay her the due rites of 
hospitality. Cluintas Csecuius Metellus was, by the consul 
in Bruttium, nominated dictator, for the purpose of holding 
the elections, and his army was disbanded. Lucius Veturius 
Philo was made master of the horse. The elections were 
held by the dictator : the consuls elected were Marcus Corne- 
lius Cethegus and Publius Sempronius Tuditanus, the latter 
absent, being employed in the province of Greece. The pre- 
tors were then elected : Tiberius Claudius Nero, Marcus 
Marcius Rolla, Lucius Scribonius Libo, and Marcus Pom- 
pcmius Matho. As soon as the elections were finished, the 
dictator resigned his office. The Roman games were repeat- 
9A thrice, the plebeian seven times. The curule ediles were 
Cneius and Lucius Cornelius Lentulus. Lucius held the 
province of Spain, and being elected while there, continued 
absent during the whole time of his office. Tiberius Clau- 
dius Asellus and Marcus Junius Pennus were plebeian ediles. 
In that year Marcus Marcellus dedicated the temple of Vir- 
tue, at the Capiian gate, seventeen years after it had been, 
vowed by his father at Clastidium in Gaol, during his first 
consulate. Marcus iBmilius Regillus, flamen of Mars, died 
^at year. 

12. During the two last years the affairs of Greece had 
been neglected ; a circumstance which enabled Philip to re- 
du<;ie l^e ^tolians, thus forsaken by the Romans, on whose 
aid alone they relied. They were therefore obliged to sue 
for, and agree to a peace on such terms as the kmg should 
impose ; but had he not used every effort to hasten the con- 
clusion of it, Publius Sempronius, proconsul, who succeeded 
Sulpicius in the command, would have fallen on him (while 
engaged in settling the treaty) with ten thousand foot, one 
thousand horse, and thirty-five ships of war ; no small force 
in support of an ally. The peace was scarcely concluded, 
when news was brought to Philip that the Romans had come 
to Dyrrachium ; that the Parthinians, and other neighbour- 
ing nations, seeing a prospect of changing their situation, 
were in motion, and that Dimallum was besieged. The Ro- 
mans had turned theiir operations to that side, instead ofgo- 
btg forward to the assistance of the iBtolians, whither oey 
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ted been sent, provoked at the peace thus made wkh the 
king wkhoot their oonoorrence, and contrary to the treaty. 
On the receipt of this news, Philip, fearing lest some greater 
commotions might arise among the neighbouring nations and 
states, proceeded br long marches to Apollonia, to which 
place Sempronins bad retired, after sendmg his lientenant- 
general, Laetorios, with part of the forces and fifteen ships, to 
.£tolia, that he mi^ht take a Tiew of the situation of afmirs, 
and, if possible, annihilate the compact of that neople with the 
Macedonian. Philip laid waste the lands of the ApoUoni- 
ans, and, marching nis forces up to the city, offered the Ro- 
mans battle ; they, howerer, remained quiet, onl^ defending 
the walls, while his force was insufficient for laying siege to 
the place. He was yet desirous of ccmcluding a peace with 
the Romans, as with the JBtolians ; or, if that could not be 
accomplished, of obtaining a truce ; and, not choosing to pro- 
Toke their resentment farmer by a new contest, he withdrew 
into his own kingdom. At the same time the Epirots. wea- 
ried by the length of the war, having first tried the disposi- 
tion otthe Romans, sent ambassadors to Philip concerning 
a general peace ; amrminr that they were very confident it 
might be brought about, if he v^ould come to a conference 
with Publius Sempronius, the Roman general. They eatf- 
ly prevailed on him to pass into Epirus, for the king himself 
was not averse from the measure. There is a ci^ in Epi* 
ros called Phoenice ; there Philip, having conferred with 
Eropus, and Dardas, and Philip^ prHors of Hie Epirots, had 
afterwsurd a meeting with Publius Semprcmius. Amynan- 
der also, king of the Athamanians, was present at the confer- 
ence, together with other magistrates of the Epirots and Acar- 
nanians. Philip the pretor spoke first, ana entreated bolh 
the king and the Roman general to put an end to hostilities ; 
and to consider, in a favourable lignt, the liberty which the 
Epirots took in mediatiiu^ between them. Publius Sempro- 
nius dictated the terms of peace :— That the Parthinians^ and 
Dimallum, and Bargulum, and Bugenium, shonM be under 
the dominion ofthe Romans ; that Atintania should be ceded 
to the Macedonian, if, on sending ambassadors, he should 
obtain it from the senate. Peace being agreed to on these 
terms, the king included in the treaty Prusias. king of fii- 
th3mia, the Achseans, BcBotians, Thessalians, Acamaniaift, 
and Epirots. On the side ofthe Romans were included the 
Ilians, King Attains, Pleuratus, Nabis, tyrant of ^e Lace- 
dsBmonians, the Eleans, Messenians, and Athenians. The 
conditions were cbmmitted to writing, and signed by both 
parties, a truce being made for two months to allow time for 
ambassadors to be sent to Roipe, in order that the people 
might ratify the whole. Every cue of the tribes assented to 
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it, beeanse. having tntned their efforts against Africa, they 
Wished to be eased for the present from every other enemy. 
When all was settled, Publins Sempronins went home to 
Rome toiattend to the duties of his consolship. 

13. In the consulate of Marcus Oomelius and Publins 
Senmronius, which was the fiil^enth year of the Punic war, 
[A. U. C. 548. B. C. 904] the provinces were thus decreed * 
to Cornelius, Etruria, with the old army ; to Sempronins, 
Bruttium, with power to levy new legions. Of the pretors, 
to Marcus Marcius fell the city jurisdiction ; to jLucins 
Scribonius libo, the foreign, and to the same person, GTanl ; 
to Marcus Pomponius Matho, Siciljr ; and to Tiberius Clau- 
dius Nero, Sar<unia. Publius Scipio's command was pro- 
longed for a year, with the same army and the same fleet he 
then had ; as was also that of Publius Licinius, who was or- 
dered to hold Bruttium, with^wo legicms, as long as the con- 
sul should judge it to be for the interest of the state that he 
should continue in that province. Marcus Llvius, and Spu- 
rius Lucretius, also held on their commissions, with the two 
legions with which they had protected Gaul against Mago ; 
and likewise Cneius Octavius^ who, after delivering np »Eur- 
dinia and the legion to Tibenus Claudius, was, with forty 
i^ips of war, to defend the sea-coast, within such limits as 
the senate should appoint. To Marcus Pomponius, pretor 
in Sicily, two legions of the forces that tol been at Cannae 
were decreed ; and it was ordered, that, of the propretors,* 
(Titus Gtuintius and Caius Hostilius Tubulus,) the former 
should hold Tarentum, the latter Capua, as in the former 
year, each with the old garrisoiw With respect to fi^»ain, it 
was referred to the people to determine on the two procon- 
^Is who should be sent thither : when all the tribes agreed 
m ordering Lucius Cornelius Lentnlus and Lucius MaEinli- 
us Acidinus, in (quality of proconsuls, to hold the command 
of that province m the same manner as they had held it the 
year before. The consuls gave directions for a levy of sol- 
diers, out of whom they might at once form the new legions 
for Bruttium, and fill up .the numbers of the other urmies ; 
for such were the orders of the senate. 

14. Africa had not yet been publicly declared a province— 
the senate, I suppose, keeping the matter secret, lest the 
Garthaginians should get inteliieence of it. The city, how- 
ever, was filled with sansnine hopes that a decisive blow 
would soon be struck on that shore, and that there vroald be 
an end to the Punic war. From this cause arose abundance 
of superstitious notions ; imd the mijidsof the people became 
dispos^ both to believe and to propagate accounts of prodi- 
gies, of which a very great number were reportede " that 
two suns had been seen, ji£ that in the-nightrtime light had 
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suddenly appeared : that at Setia a Uaze lik^ that of a toich 
bad been ooserved, extending from east to weat: that at 
Tarracina, a gate, and at An^^nia, both a gate and te^erel 
parts of the wall, had been struck by lighuiing : that in ihe 
temple of Juno Soosita, at Lanurium, a great noise bad been 
heard, succeeded by a dreadful crash." For the expiation 
of- these, there was a supplication of one day's continuance ; 
and nine days were set apart for religious offices, on account 
of a shower of stones that had-&llen. In addition to these 
matters, they had to consult on the reception to be given to the 
Ids«i mother. For, besides the account brought by Marcus 
Valerius, (one of the ambassadors who had come before the 
rest,) that the ^[oddess would soon be in Italy, a late account 
had been received that she was at Tarracina. The senate 
also was engaged in the decision of a question of no trifling 
importance— who was the best man in the cityl A well- 
grounded preference in that point, every one would certainly 
value much more highly than any honours which could be 
coBferred bv the votes either of the senate or the people. 
They gave their judgment that Pubfius Scipio, son of Cneius 
who had fallen in Spain, (a youth whd had not yet obtained 
a qoestorship,) was the best of all the good men in Rome. 
If the authors who wrote in the times nearest to this transac- 
tion, and when the memory of it was ftesh, had mentioned 
the ^rticular merits which induced them to make this de- 
termination, I should s^adly have handed down the informa- 
tion to posterity ( but I will not obtrude any opinion of my 
own, formed, as it must be, on conjecture, when relative to a 
matter tmried in the obscurity of remote antiquity. Publius 
Cornelius was accordingly ordered to repair to Ostia, to 
meet the goddess, attended by all the matrons; to receive 
her himself from the ship, and then to deliver her to the said 
matrons, to be transported to the city. Scipio, ftlling down 
the river Tiber, as had been ordered, received the ioddess 
from the priests, and conveyed her to the land. She was 
there received by the above-mentioned women, and who 
were the principal of the city, among whom the name of 
Claudia Cluinta alone has been distinguished ; for her char- 
acter, as is said, having at one time been dubious, the share 
which she h&d in this solemn act of religion rendered her 
chasti^ no longer questionable, and she became illustrious 
among posterity. These, relieving each other in succession, 
carried this saving divinity into the temple of Victory, on 
the palatine hil)^ while all tBa city poured out to meet ner, 
censers being placed before the doors, wherever the proces- 
sion -p^tssed, and incense burned in them; all prajring that 
she woaki enter the oity with good- will, and a favourable 
disposition, Tbis happened cm thhday preceding the ides of 
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April ; and which was appointed a festival. The people in. 
crowds carried presents to the goddess, and' there was a reli- 
^ous feast ordamed, with games called Megalesian. 

15. When they came to consider of the supplies for the 
le|[i(m8 that were in the provinces, it was suggested hy cer- 
tarn of the senators that there were some things which, how- 
ever they might have beem tolerated in times of distress, 
ought not to be anv longer endured ; since by the favour of 
the gods, they had, been delivered from the apprehension of 
danger. The attention of the fathers being roused, they 
proceeded to mention, that the twelve Latine colonies which 
nad refused a supply of soldiers to Cluintus Fabios and 
Cluintus Fulvius, when consuls, enjoyed now, for almost 
the sixth year, an immui^ty from serving in war, as if it 
had been a privilege granted to do them honour, and on ac- 
count of their good conduct; while the worthy and dutiful 
allies, in return for their fidelity and obedience, had been 
exhausted by continual levies through the course of many 
years. These words at once called to the recollection of 
the senate a matter which had been almost forgotten, and 
at the same time roused their reifentment; so that before 
they suffered the consuls to proceed, on any other business, 
they decreed, that the consuls should summon to Rome the 
magistrates, and tin prineipat inhabitants from each of the 
following colonies, so privileged : Nepete, Sutrium, Ardaea, 
Cales, Alba, Carseoli, Sara, Suessa. Circea, Namia, and 
Interamna; and should give them orders, that whatever was 
the greatest number of soldiers which they had separately 
furnished to the Roman people} at any time, since the enemy 
came into Italy, they should now provide to the amount oi 
twice that number of footmen, and one bundted and twenty 
horsemen: and if any of them were unable to produce so 
many horsemen, that then they should be allowed to bring 
three footmen, instead of each norseman. That both hors«s 
men and footmen should be chosen from amoD^ the weal- 
thiest orders, and should be sent wherever Lhere was oc- 
casion for a su^qply out of Italy, That if aoy of ihem 
should refuse to comply with this requisition, it was their 
pleasure that the magistrates and deputies of that colony 
should be detained; and if they Jemanded an audience of 
the senate, that it should not be Vi"^nied them until they had 
obeyed those injunctions; and fcinh^r^ that an anntial tax of 
one ass on every thousand which they possessed, should be 
imposed on them. That a survey of^ persons and estates 
should be made in those colonies, according to & resulaiion 
of the Roman censors, which fihould be the sanae that was 
directed for the Roman people ; imd a return of this made 
at Rome by the censors of tne said colonies on their oath^s 
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a^d before they went out of office." The magistrates and 
principal inhabitants of the places in qne&tion being sum- 
moned to Rome, in pursuance of this decree of the senate, 
and receiving the commands of the consols respecting the 
soldiers and the tax, they all declared violently against 
them, exclaiming, "that it was impossible for them to raise 
such a number of soldiers ; they could scarcely accomplish, 
it if their whole property were to be entreated by the regida- 
tion. They begged and entreated that they might be allowed 
to appear before the senate, and implore a mitigation of their 
sentence. They had been guilty of no crime that deserved 
to be punished bv their ruin : but, even if they were to be 
rained, neither tneir own guilt, nor the resentment of the 
Roman people, could make them furnish a greater number 
of soldiers than they actuall}r had." The consuls, unmoved, 
ordered the deputies to remain at Rome, and the magistrates 
to go home to make the levies ; assuring them, that '< they 
should have no audience of the senate until they had strictly 
fulfilled its orders." Their hopes of obtaining an audience 
being thus cut off, the levies were comnletecr without diffi- 
culty ; the number of 3roung men in mose colonies being 
much increased by their having beei\ so long exempt from 
service. 

16. Another affair also, and which had been almost as 
lon§ passed over in silence, was proposed for consideration 
by Marcus Valerius Lsevinus; who said, "it was highly 
reasonable that the several sums of money which had been 
contributed by private persons, when Marcus Claudius and 
himself were eonsnlK, should npw be repaid. That no one 
ooght to be surprised at his thus appearing in an affair 
TF he rein the puttie faiih was pledged; for Sssides that in 
some respect if peculiarly concerned the consul of that year 
in which the money had been advanced, he had also been the 
first adviser of the same, on account of the emptiness of 
ihe treasury) and the inability of the people to uav taxes." 
The senatG* were well picased at being reminded of this 
mailer, and the coasula bt*ing ordered to propose the Ques- 
tion, decreed^ that '' money should be discharged in three 
paymeijis : I hat the present consuls should make the first 
psyruent imm^diateLy ; aad that the other two instalments 
should be made by the ihtrd and fifth consuls from that 
lime." All 1 heir cares st>on after gave place to one alone : 
when, on the arrival of ambassadors, they were made 
acquainted with the grit^vancesof the Locrensians, of which 
until thai day ihev had been ignorant; grievances which 

f really dipturoed th^ petFplc, who wtre, however; lessprovo- 
ed at the villasy of dtiintus Pleminius, than at the partiality 
or negiigeiicfl shown in the business by Scipio. ^ the 
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connttls were sitting is the ccanitium, ten ajnbassAdors of tke 
Locrensians, in squalid mourning appnrel, holding out 
branches of olive, (the badges of suppliants^ according to the 
Grecian custona. prostratecrthemselTes on the ground before 
the tribunal with lamentable cries. On inquiring who they 
were, they answered, "that they were Locrensians, who 
had experienced such treatment from Cluintus Pleminius, 
the lieutenant-ffeneral, and his soldiers, as the Roman people 
would not wish even the Carthaginians to suffer ; and that 
they requested the favour of being admitted to an audience 
of the senate, that they might represent to them their deplo- 
able situation.'^ 

17. An audience being granted, the eldest of them spoke 
to this efiect : '* Conscript fathers, I know that it would tend 
exceedingly to increase the regard which you mav think 
proper to afford to our complaints,^ if you were fully in- 
formed of the manner in which Locri was betrayed to Han- 
nibal, and also by what means the Carthaginian garrison 
was expelled, a:$d the town re-established under your domin- 
ion : fOT if the people, generally taken, were entirely dear of 
the ffuilt of the re\^t, and if it also appeared that our return to 
obedience, and to aclmQwledgment ot your authority, was not 
only voluntary, but effected by our own eo-operation and con- 
rage, you would see the greater indignation at such i^rievons 
and unmerited injuries being inflicted on good and faithful al- 
lies, by your lieutenan^^eneral and his soldiers. But I think 
it better to defer the subject of our changes of party toanotJier 
time ; and that for two reasons : firs^ that it mar be discus- 
sed in the presence of Publius Scipio, who renined posses- 
sion of Locri, and was a witne^ of our behaviour, whether 
good or bad ; and secondly, that, let our conduct have been 
what it may, we ought not to have suffered the evils which 
have been poured on us. We caanot, conscript fothersL dis- 
own, that while we had a Carthaginian garrison, we suffered 
many cruelties and indignities, as wel from Hamilcar the 
commander there, as from the I^umidians and Africans* 
But what are these, when compared with what we this day 
endure 1 I request conscript fathers, that you will hear, 
without beinff offended, what I unwillingly mention. All 
mankind are m susp^se whether thev are to see yott or the 
Carthaginians sovereigns of the world. Now, if an estinui- 
tion were to be formed «f the Roman and Carthaginian 
ffovemments ntnki the tre^nent which we of Loon have 
borne on the one hand, and Iropn that which on the other we 
at this present time bear, without remission, from your gar- 
rison« there is no one who* would not rather cl^oese AAriei^ 
than Romans for his masters. Yet, observe what di^oti- 
tions the Locrensians have,n^withstan&i)»g, shonii toward* 
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yoti. Wheli tre were ill treated by the XJarthagiBlans ia t 
much less degree, we had recourse to your general for re* 
dress. Now, when we sufier from your garrison worse tluui 
hostile craelty, we have carried our complaints to no other 
bat to you. Conscript fathers, you Will consider oar d^> 
perate situation, or we are left witnoat any resource for which 
we can even pray to the immortal^ods. Cluintus Plemi* 
aius, lieutenant-general, was sent with a body of troops to r^ 
cover Locri from the Carthaginians, and was left with those 
troops to garrison the town^ In this your officer, conscript 
fathers^ (me extremity of otur miseries eives me spirit to 
speak freely,) there is nothing of a man out the figure and 
appearance ; nor of a Roman citiaen, bat the features) the 
dress, and the sound of the Latine language. He is a pesti* 
lent and savage monster ; such as fables tell us formerly lay 
on each side of the strait which divides us from Sicily, caa»» 
ing the destruction of mariners,. If however he had been con* 
tent with practising his own atrocities aloae against as your 
allies, that one gulf, however deep, we should patiently 
have filled up. As the case at present stands, he has made 
eyery one of your centurions and soldiers a Fleminias; so 
much does he wish to render licemiousness and wickedness 
uaiversal. All re)b» spdll, beat, 'wonnd, slay; ravish both 
matrons and virgtos; while free-born children are torn 
from the embraces of their parents. Our city is every day 
stormed, every day plundered ; all parts of it resoond with 
the lamentations of women and children, who are seized 
and dragged away* Whoever knows our sufferings cannot 
bat be surprised that we atill subsist under them, and that 
oinr persecutors are not yet wearied. It is neither in my 
power to recapitulate, aor ought you to be troubled with 
hearing the particulars of our calamities; I shall comprise 
them in general terms. } affirm that there is not one house« 
that there is not one man in Xiocri, exempt from injury ; I 
affirm that there is fto instance of cruelty, lust, or avaricci 
which Yaa not been put in practice against everjr one capa-^ 
ble of being the object of it. It is scarcely possible to esti* 
mate which was the more lamentable disaster to the city, its 
being taken in war by the enemy, or its being crushed under 
the violence and arms of a tyrant sent to protect it, yet bent 
OA its destruction. Eyery evil, conscript fathers, which 
cities taken by storm sutfer^ W(£ aave sufiered, and still con* 
tirmft to suffer, without remission. Every kind of barbarity 
which the most merciless aad imreasonable tyrants practise 
against their oppressed countrymen, has Pleminlus practised 
against us: our children, and our wives. 

18. " There is one thing, conscript lathers, concerning 
which we are. ol4iged| by tl^ regard to religion impressed 
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on our ftiinds, bodi-to make t partienlarcoft^laility an^ to 
express our Wish that yon may think proper so to attend to tke 
same aa tm free your state from any gum resultmf from it ; 
for we have seen with what due goles^ity you not only 
worship your own bat even receive foreign deities^ We 
have a temple ctf Proserpine of extraordinary sanctity, of 
which probably some account may have reached you during 
the war withPyrrhusj for in his return from »icily, sail- 
ing near Locri with his fleet, among other violent outrages 
against oifr city, on account of our fidelity to yoti, he plun- 
dered the treasures of Proserpine, which to that day had 
ever remained untouched ; and then, putting the DM>ney on 
board his ships, he left the land. What was then the result, 
conscript fathers 1 His fleet was next day shattered by a 
most furious tempest, and all the vessels wbieb carried the 
sacred treasures were thrown on our coasts. By the greats 
ness of this calamity, that haughty kin^, being at length con- 
vinced that there wcie gods, ordered all the money to be 
searched for, collected, and carried back to the treasury of 
Proserpine. N^er afterward was he successful in any one 
instance : but after being driven out of Italy, and having 
entered Argos inconsideiately by night, he fell bvan ignoble 
hand ; he met a dishonourable death. Although your lieu- 
tenant-general and military tribunes had heard these and 
many other such things, (which were not contrived for Uic 
purpose of increasing respect to the deity, but presented to 
the observation of our ancestors and selves, through ^e im- 
mediate influence of the goddess,) yet, notwithstanding this^ 
I say, they dared to lay their impious hands on the treasures, 
till then untouched, except in the instance of Pyrrhus, and 
with the sacrilegious spoil to pollute themselves, their fam- 
ilies, and your armies ; whose service, we beseech you, con- 
script fathers, for you own sakes, for your honour's sake, 
not to employ in any business, either in Italy or in Africa, 
until you nave first expiated their guilt, lest they atone for 
the crimes which they hare committed, not bv their own 
blood merelv, but by some public disaster ; although, even 
at present, tne anger of the goddess does not iail to show it- 
selr against both your ofllcers and men. They have already, 
more than once, engaged each other in pitched battles. 
Pleminius was leader of one party, the two militarjr tribunes 
of the other ; never did they use their weapons with more 
eagerness a^inst the Carthaginians than on this occasion; 
and, by their mad proceedings, they would have aflbrdra 
Hannibal an opportunity of recovering the possession of 
Locri, had not Scipio, whom we sent for, arrived in time to 
nrevent it. It may be said, perhaps,»that the subalterns who 
liad been polluted by the sacriip^e, were alone agitated witk 
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ffhrens^y and tliat tio influenoe of thegbddess ap|)^red in 
punishing the officers: "wherea:^ in fact, it Jias c^en here 
most conspicaous. Tne tribunes were sceurged ^ith rods 
!>7 the lieutenant-general; afterward the lieutenanugeneral 
was treacherously seized by the tribunes, and, his whole 
body being mangled, and his nose and eajs cut off, he was 
left apparently lifeless. Recovering from his wounds, he 
threw tne military tribunes into chains, scourged them, made 
them suffer eveiy kind of torture usually inflicted only on 
slaves, put them to a cruel death . and then prohibited them the 
rites of Durial. Such penalties nas the goddess exacted from 
the plunderers of her temple; nor will she desist from haras- 
sing them with every kind of phrensy until the sacreiL 
money shall be replaced in the treasury. Our ancestors, 
being engaged in a grievous war with the Crotonians, 
intended, because this temple lies without the walls, to re- 
move the money therein deposited into the city ; when a 
voice was heara by night, from the shrine, commanding 
them to desist ; for that the goddess would defend her own 
treasares. This admonition arrested their Jiands ; yet, when 
intending to surround the temple with a wall, and which 
they had raised to some height, it suddenly fell down ia 
ruins. Thus it is seen that not only now, but at several other 
times, the goddess has either secured her own habitation — 
her sacred fane — or has exacted heavy atonements from 
those who dared to violate it. Our injuries she cannot 
avenge ; conscript fathers, it can alone be done by yoa. To 
you, and to your honour, we fly, and, as suppliants, implore 
relief. For whether you suffer Locri to continue under the 
present Ueutenant-general and garrison, or deliver our coun- 
trymen up to Hannibal and the Carthaginians, to be pun- 
ished as their anger may direct, it will be equally fatal to 
them. We do not require that you should, at (mce, give 
credit to us, and to charges made in the general's absence, 
or without allowing him to make his defence : let him come, 
let him hear them in person ; let him clear himself of them, 
if he can. In dne, if tht»e be any act of iniquity which on« 
man can cooNnit again^ others, that he has not conmiitted 
against us, we consent, if it be jpjossible, again to endure our 
griefs, and that he shall be acquitted of all guilt towards both 
gods and men." 

19. When the ambassadors had concluded their discourse, 
being asked by Cluintus Fabius whether they had laid thos^ 
complaints before Publius Scipio, they answered, that " an 
embassy had been sent to him, but that he was taken up with 
the preparations for the war ; and that, either before this 
time he hadpassed over into Africa, or would do so in a very 
few days. That they had experienced what great interest the 
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Ueatenant-geQerat* had with the commaetder, wlien, after 
hearing the canse between him and the tribunes, h^ threw 
the tribunes into chains, and left the lieutenant-general, who 
was equally guilty, or rather more so, in possession of the 
same power as before." The ambassadors being ordered 
to withdraw, the principal senators inveighed severely 
wA (mly against t'leminius, but against Scipio also ; but, 
above all, &uintus Fabius, who asserted that " he was born 
for the corruption of military discipline; that, through such 
conduct, he had lost, in Spain, nearly as many men by 
mutiny as in war ; that he both indulged the licentiousness 
of the soldiers, and let his own passions loose against them. 
in a manner customary only amon^ foreigners and kings." 
To this speech he added a resolution equally harsh : that 
" they should pass a vote thatGluintus Pleminius, lieutenant- 
general, be broughit to Rome, and stand his trial in chains ; 
and that, if the complaints of the Locrensians should appear 
to be well founded, he should be put to death in prison, and 
his effects confiscated : that Publius Scipio, on account of his 
having gone out of his province without an order of the sen- 
ate, should be recalled ; and thatapplication should be made 
to the tribunes of the commons to take the sense of the peo- 
ple on the abrogating of his commission; that the Locren- 
sians should be called in, and receive this answer from the 
senate : Uiat, as to the injuries stated to have been done to 
them, neither the senate nor the people of Rome approved 
of their heisi^ done : that they should oe complimented with 
the appellations of worthy men, allies, and friends : that 
their children, their wives, and whatever else had been 
taken from them by violence, should be restored : that a 
search should be made for the entire money which had been 
carried off from the temple ef Proserpine, and that double 
the sum should be replaced in the treasury : that a solemn 
expiation should be performed, the college of pontiff being 
txsi consulted on this question : inasmuch as the sacred trea- 
sures had been removed and violated, what atonements, to 
what gods, and with what victims, should thev be made 1 
that the soldiers who were at Locri should be all transported 
into Sicily ; and that four cohorts of allies of the Latine con- 
federacy should be brought to Locri $^r a garrison.'' The col- 
lecting of the votes could not be finished that day, the zeal of 
the parties for and against Scipio rising to a great degree of 
warmth ; for, besides Uie crime of Pleminius and the calami- 
ties of the Locrensians, the general's own manner of living 
was represented as so far from being Roman, that it was not 
even military ; that " he walked in the public place, having a 
cloak and slippers; that he gave much of his time to hooks 
^i entertamment, and the schools of exercise ; and that his 
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whole corps of officers, with equal indolence and effeminacy, 
indulged m all the pleasures of Syracuse; that Carthage 
was quite forgotten amon^ them ; that the whole army, ((&- 
bauched and licentious, like that at Sucro in Spain, or that 
now at Locri,) was more formidable to the allies than to the 
enemy.** 

20. These representations were compounded of a mixture 
of truth and falsehood, yet carrying an appearance of the 
former. The opinion of Cluintus Metellus however pre- 
Tailed ; who, concurring with Maximus in the other points, 
dissented from him in that concerning Scipio; affirming 
that *' it would be the height of inconsistency, if the person 
whom, when but a youth, the state had some time since made 
choice of as the only commander capable of recovering 
Spain: whom, after he had actually recovered it, they had 
elected consul for the purpose of putting an end to the Punic 
war, and whom they conceived able to draw away Hanni- 
bal from Italy, and even to subdue Africa : — that this man, 
as if he were Cluintas Pleminius, should be in a manner con- 
demned without a trial, and suddenly recalled from his prov- 
ince, he repeated, were highly inconsistent. The abomina- 
ble fiacts which the Locrensians complain of, are not alleged 
lo have been committed when Scipio was present ; nor can any 
thing else be laid to his charge than the having been tender 
of the lieutenant-general, either through good nature or re- 
spect : that it was his opinion that Marcus Pomponius, the 
pretor, to whose lot Sicily had fiEillen, should, withm the next 
three aays, repair to his province : that the consuls should 
choose out of the senate ten deputies, whom they should send 
along with the pretor, together with two tribunes of the peo- 
ple and an edile ; and that, with the assistance of this ccun^ 
cil, the pretor should make an inquiry into the affiiir. If it 
should be found that the oppressions of the Locrensians 
arose from the orders or with the approbation of PubUus 
Scipio, that they should then commana him to quit the prov- 
ince. If Publius Scipio should have already passed over 
into Africa, that in such ease the tribunes of the commons 
and the edile, with two of the deputies whom the pretor 
^onld judge fittest, sheuld immeaiat^ proceed thither: 
&e tribunes and the edito to bring back Scipio from thence: 
the deputies to comm^d the forces until a new general 
should be appointed. But if Marcus Pomponius and the 
ten deputies should discover that those severities had not 
been committed, either by the order or with the approbation 
of Publius Scipio, that then Scipio should remain with the 
army, and carry on the war as he had proposed." A decree 
of the senate having passed to this effect, application was 
nade to the tribunes of the commons to settle among iheay 
2e2 
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MlttBf or choose by lot, which two were to go with, the pre* 
tor and deputies. The college of pontiffs were consulted 
t^oat the expiations to be performed on account of the spoli-- 
ation in the temple of Proserpine at Locri. Marcus Clau- 
dius Marcelius and Marcus Cincius Alimentus, tribunes of 
the commons, accompanied the pretor and the ten deputies ^ 
with whom an edile of the commons was also sent. The 
instructicms were, that should Scipio (whether in Sicily or 
AArica) refuse to obey the orders of the pretor, the tribunes 
were to give directions to the edile to apprehend and bring 
him home, under the authority of their mviolable office. It 
was intended that they should proceed first to Loch, and then 
to Messana. 

21. Concerning Pleminins, there are two different ac- 
counts : some say, that on hearing what had passed at Rome, 
he was going to Naples into exile, when he happened to meefe 
Cluintus Metellus, one of the deputies, and was by him forci* 
bly carried back to Rhegium ; others, that Scipio himself 
had sent a lieutenant-general, with thirty of the most distin- 
guished am(mg the cavalry, to throw Pleminius into chains, 
and also the principals in the mutiny. All these, however, 
either by the orders of Scipio before, or of the pretor now, 
were given in charge to tne inhabitants of Rhegium, to be 
kept in custody. The pretor and deputies proceeding to Lo- 
en, applied their first care, as they had been directed, to the 
business respecting religion ; and causing search to be made 
for all the sacred money, appropriated both by Pleminius 
and the soldiers, they replaced it in the treasury, tc^ether 
with the sum which they had brought with them, perform- 
ing a solemn expiation. This done, the pretor calling the 
soldiers together, ordered them to carry the standards out of 
the city, and to form a camp in the plain ; denouncing, by 
proclamation, severe penalties against any one who should 
eidier stay behind, or carry out with him any thing that was 
not his own property ; at the same time authorizing the Lo» 
crensians to seize whatever bdonged to themselves, and to 
search for such of their effects as were concealed ; above all, 
insisting that the freedom of their persons should be instant- 
ly admitted, with threats of heavy punishment against any 
one who should disobey this injunction. He then held am 
assembly of the Locrensians, and told them that "the Roman 
people, and the senate, restored to them their liberty and their 
laws. That if any one meant to bring a charce against Ple- 
Bunius, or any other person, he must follow them to Rhegi- 
um : or if their state had to prefer a complaint against Pubt> 
lius Scipio, as being the author of those crimes which had 
been perpetrated at Locri against gods and naen, that they 
•hovld then send deputies to Rhegium also, and that he, witk 
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tlM coancil, would there hear their cause.'' The Locreo^ 
sians returned thanks to the pretor, to the deputies, and uT 
the senate and people of Rome ; declaring " that they woul(^ 
prosecute Pleminius: that, as to Scipio, although he had 
shd^n but little feeling for the injuiies done them, yet he 
was such a man as they would much rather have for their 
friend than their enemy : that they firmly believed the many 
shocking cruelties which had been practised were neither 
by the orders nor with the approbation of Publius Scipio, 
who had only given too much credit to Pleminius, too little 
to them : that some men's natural disposition was such, that 
they showed rather a dislike to the commission of faulty 
than sufficient resolution to punish them, when committed.** 
This relieved the pretor and council from a heavy burden, 
that of inquiring mto the conduct of Scipio. They con-' 
demned Pleminius, with thirty-two others, whom they sent 
in chains to Rome ; and then proceeded to Scipio, that, wit- 
nessing all matters, they might carry certain information to 
Rome as to the truth of those reports which had been propa- 
gated concerning his manner ot living, inactivity, and total 
relaxation of military discipline. 

22. While they were on their way to Syracuse, Scipio 
prepared, not words, but facts, to clear himself of any charges 
m the remission of duty. He ordered all the troops to 
assemble in that city, and the fleet to be got in readiness, as 
if, on that day, there was to be an engagement with the Car- 
thaginians both on land and sea. On the arrival of the com- 
missioners, he gave them a kiud reception and entertainment, 
and next day snowed them both the land and naval forces, 
not only marshalled in exact order, but the former perform- 
ing their evolutions, and the fieet in the harbour exhibiting 
a representation of a naval combat, ffke pretor and deputies 
were then led round to take a view of the armories, grana- 
ries, and other warlike preparations : and with such admi- 
ration were they struck, or each in' particular, and of the 
whole toother, as to become thoroughly persuaded that the 
Carthaginians would be vanquished by that general and that 
army, or by no other. They desired him tx) set out on his 
voyage, with the blessing of the gods; and to fulfil, as soon 
as possible, the hopes of the Roman people, — those hopes 
which they had conceived on that day, when all the centu- 
ries concurred in naming him first consul : saying this, they 
left the place, and with as much joy as if they were to carry 
to Rome the news of a victory, not of a grand preparatiou 
for war. Pleminius, and those who were in the same cir- 
cumstances with him, were, on their arrival at Rome, imme* 
diately thrown into prison. When first prod need by the tri- 
bunes, the people found no room for mercy, prepossessed a» 
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I^ey were, by the calamities of the Locrensians. How^ 
<*fil^ afler having been repeatedly brought forward, and the 
Bdixxm abating through length of time, the public resent- 
ment was softened ; while Uie maimed condition of I^eminl- 
ns, and the respect they had for Scipio, even in his abseifte, 
conciliated for them some degree of favour. Nevertheless, 
Pleminius died in confinement, and before his trial was fin- 
ished. Clodios Licinius, in the third book of his Roman 
history, relates, indeed, that this Pleminius, during the vo- 
tive games, which African us, in his second consulate, exhib- 
ited at Rome, made an attempt, by means of some persons 
whom he had bribed, to set fire to the city in several places, 
that he might have an opportunity of breaking the prison, 
and making his escape ; and that on the discovery of his 
wicked design, he was committed to the dungeon by order o^ 
the senate. Concerning Scipio, there were no proceeding! 
but in the senate, where the encomiums made by all the dep- 
uties and the tribunes on that general, his fleet, and army, 
induced them to vote that he should pass over into Africa as 
soon as possible ; with liberty to make his own choice from 
out the forces then in Sicily, which to carry with him, and 
which to leave for the defence of the province. 

23. During these transactions at Rome, the Carthaginians, 
on their side, passed the winter in extreme anxiety. They 
fixed beacons on every promontory ; kept scouts in inces- 
sant motion, every messenger filling them with terror. They 
had acquired, however, an advantage of no small moment 
towards the defence of Africa,— an alliance with King Sy- 

Ehax ; an assistance, on which they supposed the Romans to 
ave relied, and as being their great inducement to set foot 
on Africa. Hasdrubal^ son of uisgo, was not only connect- 
ed with the king in hospitality, (as has been mentioned above, 
when he and Scipio happened to come to him at the same 
time from Spain,) but mention had been also made of an af- 
finity to be contracted between them, by the king marrying 
Hasdrubal's daughter. Hasdrubal had gone with a design 
of completing this business, and fixing a time for the nup- 
tials, the damsel being now marriageable ; and finding him 
inflamed with love, (for the Nuraidians are, beyond all other 
barbarians, inclined to amorous pleasures,) he sent for her 
firom Carthage, and hastened the wedding. Amone^ other 
instances of mutual regard and afifection, and in order that 
their private connexion might be cemented by a public one, 
an alliance between the king and the people of Carthage was 
ratified by oath, and their faith reciprocally pledgiS that 
they would have the same friends and enemies. But Has- 
drubal remembered that the king had previously entered 
into a league with Scipio, and knowing how imsteady and 
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changeable were the minds of the barbarians, he dreaded « 
lest, if Scipio once came into Africa, that match mi|^ i 
prove a slender tie ; he therefore seized the opportonitjr 
while the warmth of the Numidian's new passion was at the 
highest, and calling to his aid the blandishments of his 
daughter, prevailed on him to send ambassadors into Sicily 
to Scipio, and by them to warn him, " not to be induced, by a 
reliance on his former promises, to pass over into Africa, 
for that he was now united to the people of Carthage, both 
by his marriage with a citizen of that state, daughter of 
Hasdrubal, whom he had seen entertained in his hou^e, and 
also by a public treaty. He recommended it strongly to the 
Romans to carry on the war against the Carthaginians, at a 
distance from Africa, as they had hitherto done, lest he 
mieht be under a necessity of interfering in their disputes, 
ana of joining one or the other, while he wished to decline ta* 
king part with either. If Scipio should enter Africa, and 
advance his armv towards Carthage, he must then of neces- 
sity fight, as well in defence of the country wherein he him- 
self was bom, as in support of the native city of his spouse, 
her parent, and household gods." 

2i. The ambassadors charged with these despatches from 
the king to Scipio, had an interview with him at Syracuse. 
Scipio, though disappointed in a matter of the utmost conse- 
quence to the success of his affairs in Africa, and in the 
high expectations which he had entertained from that quar- 
ter, sent back the ambassadors speedily, before their business 
should become publicly known, and gave them a letter for 
the king, in which he conjured him, in the most forcible 
terms, not " to violate the laws of hospitality ; nor the alli- 
ance which he had concluded with the Roman people; nor 
justice, nor faith (their right hands pledged ;) nor act in any 
thing offensive to the goSsf the witnesses and guarantees of 
compacts." The coming of the Numidians was generally 
known, for they had walked about the city, and had been 
frequently at the pretorium ; so that it was feared, should the 
subject ojf their embassy transpire, that the troop^ might be- 
come alarmed at the prospect of being to fight against Sy- 
phax and the Carthaginians. Scipio judged it prudent 
therefore to divert their thoughts from the truth, by prepos- 
sessing them with false infbrmations. Calling them to an 
assembly, he said, " that there was no room for longer de- 
lay : that the kings, their allies, pressed him to nass over to 
Airica immediately. That Masinissa had before come in 
j)ersonto Laelius, complaining of time being wasted in inac- 
tivity ; and that Syphax now sent despatches to the like ef- 
fect J requiring, that either the troops should at length be 
carried over to Africa, or if the plan was changed, that he 
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'should be made acquainted with it, in order that he might 
adopt such measures as would be convenient to himself and 
beneficial to his kingdom. ' Since, therefore, every prepara- 
tion had been made, and as the business admitted no longer 
hesitation, it was his intention, after bringing over the fleet 
to Lilybajum, and assembling at that place all the forces of 
horse and foot, to pass into Africa, with the favour of the 
gods, the first day on which the ships could sail." He sent 
a letter to Marcus Pomponius, to come to that port, in order 
that they might consult together as to what particular le- 
gions, and what number of men, he should carry to Africa ; 
with orders also to all the sea-coast that the ships of burden 
should be all seized, and brought thither. When the troops 
and vessels had assembled at Lilybaeum, neither could the 
city contain the men, nor the harbour the ships ; and such an 
ardent desire to pass into Africa possessed them all, that 
thejr appeared, not as if going to be employed in war, 
but in receiving the rewards of victory already secured: es- 
pecially those of the army of CannaB ; for they expected, by 
exerting themselves on the present occasion, and under the 
then general, to put an end to their ignominious service. 
Scipio showed not the least inclination to reject soldiers of 
that description, knowing that the misfortune at Cannas had 
not arisen from their want of spirit, and that, besides, there 
were none in the Roman army who had served so long, or 
who had acquired so much experience, both in a variety of 
battles, and in attacking towns. The legions of Cannse were 
the fifth and sixth. After giving notice that he would carry 
these to Africa, he reviewed them, man by man, and leaving 
behind such as he thought unfit for the service, he sul^itnted 
in their places those whom he had brought from Italy, and 
filled up those legions in such a manner, that each contained 
six thousand two hundred foot, and three hundred horse ; the 
horse and foot of the allies, of the Latine confederacy, he 
chose also out of the army of Cannae. 

25. Authors differ widely with regard to the number of 
men carried over to Africa. In one I find ten thousand foot« 
and two thousand two hundred horse ; in another sixteen 
thousand foot, and one thousand six hundred horse ; whUd 
others augment them more than half, and- assert that thirtjr^ 
five thousand horse and foot were put on board the ships. 
Some have not stated the numbers ; and among these, as the 
matter is uncertain, I choose to place myself. Coelius, in- 
deed, avoids specifying the same ; but he magnifies to an 
immense extent the idea that he gives of their multitade : 
he tells us that birds fell to the ground, stunned by the shouts 
of the soldiers ; and that it might have been well imagined 
that there was not a man left behind either in Italy or m Si- 
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cily. Scipio took on himself the charge of embarking the 
men in a regular manner. The seamen were kept in order 
on board the ships by Cains Laelius, who had the command 
of the fleet. The care of shipping the stores was allotted to 
Marcus Pomponius, the pretor. A quantity of food suffi- 
cient for forty-five days was put on board ; as much of it 
ready-dressed as would serve for fiileen days. When all 
were embarked, the general sent round boats to bring the 
pilots and masters, with two soldiers out of each ship, to the 
forum, to receive orders. Being there assembled, he first 
inquired whether they had put water on board for men and 
cattle, and for as many days as thev had com : they answer- 
ed, that there was water on board for forty-five days. He 
then charged the soldiers that, attentive to their duty, they 
should behave themselves quietly, so that the seamen might 
perform their business without interruption ; informed them 
that he and Lucius Scipio, with twenty ships of war, would 

Erotect the transports on the right division ; and Cains Lae- 
us, commander of the fleet, and Marcus Porcius Cato, the 
qaestor, with the same number, those on the left ; that the 
ships of war would carry each a single light, the transports 
two ; that the signal by night, on board the ship of the com- 
mander-in-chie^ would consist of three lights. T^he pilots 
had orders to steer to Emporium, where the land is remark- 
ably fertile ; consequently the country abounds with plenty 
of all things. The inhabitants are imwarlike, as is gene- 
rally the case where the soil is rich ; and Scipio supposed 
that they might be overpowered before succour could arrive 
from Carthage. Having issued these orders, he command- 
ed them to return to their ships, and on the signal being 
given next day, with the favour of the gods, to set sail. ^-^ 

26. Iklany Koman fleets had sailed from Sicily, and from 
that same harbour ; but never did any equipment aflbrd so 
grand a spectacle, either in the present war, (which was not 
surprising, as most of these fleets had only gone in c^uesi of 
plunder,) or even in any former one. And yet his force 
could not be fully estimated from a view of the present arma- 
ment, for not only two consuls with their armies had passed 
from thence before, but there had been almost as many war- 
vessels in their fleets as there were transports attendinff_ 
Scipio. These, it is true, were not less than four hundreoT^ 
but of ships of battle he had only fifty. But the Romans had^ 
more alarming apprehensions from one war than from the 
other; from the second, than from the former: as well by 
reason of its being waged in Italy, as of the dreaoful destruc- 
tion of so many armies, together with their commanders. — 
Scipio, however, had attracted an extraordinary degree of 
attention. He had acquired ^ high degree of renown, partly 
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by his bravery, partly by the happy success which had at- 
tended it, and which gave room to expect from him the most 
glorious achievements. Besides, the very object proposed, 
of passing into the enemy's country, which had not been at- 
tempted by any general during that war, strongly roused 
men's feehngs ; for he had on all occasions publicly dedared 
Ji^t his intention was to draw Hannibal away from Italy, to 
transfer the war to Africa, and to finish it there. Not omy 
the whole of the inhabitants of Lilybseam crowded together 
to the harbour to get a view of them, but also deputies from 
all parts of Sicily ; who came for the purpose of showing 
that mark of respect, not only to Scipio, but to Marcus Pom- 
ponius, pretor of the province. The legions likewise, which 
were to be left on the island, quitted their quarters in com- 
pliment to their fellow-soldiers. In a word, the fleet exhib* 
ited a grand prospect to those on land, and the land to those 
on ship-board, it being covered all round with the admiring 
multitude. 

27. As soon as day appeared, a herald having commanded 
silence, Scipio, in theaomirars ship, spoke thus : " Ye gods 
and goddesses, who preside over the seas and lands, I pray 
and beseech you that whatever affairs have been carried on, 
or shall hereafter be carried on, during my command, may 
all conduce to the happiness of myself, the state, and people 
of Rome ; of the allies, and the Latine confederates, who 
follow my party, command, and au^pkes, and those of the 
Roman people on sea, on land, and on rivers. Lend your 
favourable aid to all those measures, and farther them by 
happy advancements ; bring us all home, unhurt and victo- 
rious, decorated with spoils, laden with boot]r, and exulting 
in triumph. Grant us the opportunity of taking vengeance 
on our foes ; and whatever attempts the Carthaginian peo- 
ple have made to injure our state, grant to me, and to the 
^oman people, power to retaliate the same evils on the 

y 'state of Carthjige." After these prayers, he threw into the 
sea, according to custom, the raw entrails of a victim which 
had been slain, and gave by a trumpet the signal for sailing. 
The wind being favourable and blowing fresh, when they 

V ^^t sail, they were soon carried ottt of sight of land ; but 
about noon a fo^ arose, which made it difficult to keep the 
ships from runnmg foul of each other. As they advanced 
into the open sea, the wind abated ; during the following 
night the haziness continued, but at the rising of the sun it 
was dispersed, and the wind freshened. The pilot soon af- 
ter told Scipio that " Africa was not above five miles distant; 
that he saw the promontory of Mercury ; and that if he gave 
orders to steer thither, the whole fleet would be immediately 
in harbour." As soon as Scipio came within sight of land. 
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he prayed to the gods that his seemg Africa might be happy 
for the state, and for himself: he then gave orders to make 
Bail for another landing-place. They proceeded with the 
same wind ; but a fog arising, as on the day before, hid the 
land from their sight ; and increasing as the night came on, 
* in\iolved every object in otecurity. They therefore cast 
Anchor, lest the ships should run foul of each other, or be 
^driven on shore. At daybreak, however, the wind sprung 
up, dispersed the fog, and discovered the coast of Africa. — 
Scipio, inquiring the name of the nearest promontory, and 
being told that it was called Cape Fair, said, " the omen is 
pleasing ; steer your ships thither." The fleet ran down ac- 
tsordingly, and all the forces were disembarked. I am in- 
tjlined to follow the accounts of very many Greek and Latin 
authors ; which are, that the voyage was prosperous, and 
"Without danger or confusion. Coelius alone (except that he 
^oes not represent the ships as being lost) gives a narration 
of every other dreadful occurrence, which could be occa- 
sioned by wind or waves ; that, at last, the fleet was driven 
from Africa to the island -figimurus ; that from thence, 
with diflicultv, they recovered their course ; and that the 
men had, without orders from the general, escaped to land 
in boats from the almost foundering vessels, just, in short, 
as from a shipwreck, without arms and in the utmost dis- 
x)rder. 

28. The troops being landed, formed their camp on the 
nearest rising grounds. The sight of the fleet, with the 
bustle of landing, spread consternation and terror, not only 
through 4he parts adjoining the sea, but ev^en amon^ the 
«ities: for not only crowds of women and children, mixing 
with the bands of men, filled up all the roads, but the coun- 
try people also drove their cattle before them, so that it 
seemed as if they were all at once forsaking Africa. Those 
caused much greater terror in the citfes than they had felt 
themselves, particularly at Carthage, where the tumult was 
almost as great as though the enemy were at its gates ; for, 
since the consulate of Marcus Attilius Regulus and Lucius 
Manlius, a space of nearly 'fifty years, they had seen no 
Roman army, except those predatory squadrons, from which 
some troops had made descents on the adjoining coast, seiz- 
ing whatever chance threw jn their -^^y, but who had sd- 
ways made a hasty retreat to tl\eir ships, and before the 
jwasantry had taken the alarm : for this reason, the consterna- 
tion and panic was now the greater ; and, in fact, they had 
neither a powerful army at home, nor a general whom they 
could oppose to the invaders. Hasdrubal, son of Gisgo, was 
by far the first person in the citv, not only in character and 
wealth, but also by reason of his affinity with the king. — 
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They considered however that he had been vanquished, 
and put to flight in several battles in Spain, by this same 
Scipio ; and that, as a commander, he was no more to be 
equalled with the Roman general, than their tumultaary 
forces were with the Roman army. The people were there- 
fore called to arms, as though Scipio were ready to attack 
the city ; the gates were hastily shut, armed men placed on 
the walls, and watches and outposts fixed, together with a 
regular guard, during the following night. Next day five 
hundred horsemen, who were despatched to gain intelli- 
gence, and to disturb the enemy on tneir landing, fell in with 
the advanced guards of the Romans : for Scipio, having sent 
his fleet to Utica, and proceeded to some distance from the 
coast, had seized on the next high grounds, placing outposts 
of cavalry in proper places, and sending others into the coun- 
try to plunder. 

29. These, having met with the Cartbasfinian horsemen, 
slew a small number of them in fight, and the greater part of 
the remainder as they pursued them flying ; among whom 
was Hanno their commander, a young man of distinction. 
Scipio not only laid waste the country round, but captured 
also a very wealthy city which lay near him ; in which, be- 
sides other things wnich were immediately put oh board the 
transports and sent to Sicily, there were takes, of freemen 
and slaves, not less than eight thousand. Bui what gave the 
Romans the greatest joy on the commencemem of their 
operations was, the arrival of Masinisea, who eame, accord- 
ing to some, with no more than two hundred horsemen ; but 
most authors say with two tl^ousand. Now, as he was by 
far the greatest of idt the kings of that age, and jyerformed 
the inost important services to the Roman state, it appears 
worth while to digress a little, in order to relate the great 
vicissitudes of fortune which he expetienced in the loss and 
recovery of his fathw's kingdom. While he was fighting 
on the side of the Carthaginians, in Spain, his father, whose 
name was Gala, died f the ikingdom. according to the cus- 
tom of the Numidians, came to the king's brother ^salces, 
who waf far advanced in yearp. In a short time after, .£sal- 
ces also dying, Capusa, the elder of his two sons, the other 
of whom was verjr yottn^, got possession of his father's do- 
minions : but his titw being supported, more by the regard 
paid to the right of descent, tnijii from any respect to his 
character, or any sjrengtlf which he possessed, tnere stood 
forth a person called Mezetulus, related by blood in some 
degree to the royal family. His progenitors, however, had 
always opposed their interests, and their issue had, with va- 
rious success, disputed the throne with the branch then in 
■X)ssession. This man, hjiving roused his countrymen to 
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arms, among whom his influence was great, by reason of' 
their dislike to the reigning d3masty, levied open war ; so 
that the king was obliged to take the Held, and fight for the 
crown. In that battle Capnsa fell, together with a great 
number of th£ principal men of the kingdom ; while the 
whole nation of the Massylians submitted to the dominion 
and government of Mezetulns. He did not however as- 
sume the regal title ; but satisfied with the modest one of 
Protector, gave the name of king to the boy Lacnmaces, 
the surviving son of him whom he had slain. In hopes of 
procuring an alliance with the Carthaginians, he took to 
wife a Carthaginian woman of distinction, daughter of Han- 
nibal's sister, formerly married to king ^salces ; and send- 
ing ambassadors to Syphax, renewed with him an old con- 
nexion of hospitality, endeavouring, by all these measures, 
to secure a support against Masinissa. 

30. On the other hand, Masinissa, hearing that his uncle 
was dead,^and afterward that his cousin-german was slain, 
came over from Spain into Mauritania. The king of the 
Moors at that time was Bocchar : applying to him as a sup- 
vifant, he obtained, by the humblest entreaties, four thousand 
Moors to escort him on his journey, nol being able to prevail 
for any aid in the war. When he arrived with these on the 
^frontiers of the kingdom, as he had before despatched mes- 
sengers to his own and his father's friends, about five hun- 
dred Numidiaas asstaibled about him. He then sent back die 
Moors according to hi&engagemem ; and although the num-* 
bers that joined nim w«re short of his expectations, and not 
such as might encourage him,to undertake aH affair of mo- 
ment; yet, believing that by entering on action, and making 
some effort, he should ^ther strength for a more important 
enterprise, he threw himself in the way of the young king 
Lacumaces, as he was goin^ tm Syphax at Thapsus. The at- 
tendants of Lacumaces flying back io-eonsternation, Masi- 
nissa took the city at the first assart, received the submis-' 
sion of some of the king's party who surrendered, and slew 
others who attempted to resist : but the greatest partof them, 
urith the boy himself, escaped ^hiring the tttfliult to Thapsus, 
whither they had at first intended to go. The success of 
Masinissa in this small exploit, and on the first commence- 
ment of his operations, drew the regard of the Numidians 
towards him, while the old soldiers of Gala flocked from ail 
parts of the countiy and the towns, inviting the young prince 
to proceed to the recovery of his father's kingdom. Meze- 
tulus was superior in number of men; for, besides the army 
with which he had conquered Capusa, he was strengthened 
by some troops who had submitted after the king was slain ; 
the boy Lacumaces having likewise brought succours from 
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Syphaz. Mezetulus had fifteen thousand foot, ten ihoa* 
sand horse, with whom Masinissa engaged in battle, though 
much inferior in number. The valour, however, of the 
veteran soldiers prevailed, aided by the skill of their leader, 
who had gained experience in the war between the Ro- 
mans and Carthaginians. The young king, with his guar- 
dian and a small body of Massylians, escaped into the ter- 
ritories of the Carthaginians. Masinissa thus recovered 
his father's throne ; yet, foreseeing that he should have a 
much more severe struggle to maintain against Sjrphax, he 
thought it best to come to a reconciliation with iis cousin- 
german. Proper persons were accordinglv sent to give La- 
cumaces hopes that if he put himself under the protection 
of Masinissa, he should enjoy the same honourable provision 
which ^salces had formerly known under Gala ; and to 
assure Mezetulus not only of impunity, but of an entire 
restitution of all his property. As they both preferred a 
moderate share of fortune at home to exile, he brought them 
over to his side, notwithstanding the Carthaginians used 
every means to prevent it. 

During these transactions^ Hasdrubal happened to be wiih 
Syphax ; and when the Numidian seemea to think that it 
was of Uttle consequence to him whether the government 
€)f the Massylians were in the hands of Lacumaces or of 
Masiniisa, he told Inm that "he would be greatly mistakea 
in supposing that Masinissa would be content with the ac- 
QuiJiitioD^ ivhich ft ad satined his father Gala, or his uncle 
iialccs. Thnt he was possessed of much greater spirit 
And tinder^taudirt^ than had ever appeared in any of his 
race : that he had otlen in Spain exhibited, both to his allies 
and enemies, insiaiicos of such courage as is very rarely 
s^en : thai both Syph;iz and the Carthaginians, unless they 
smoihered ihat rising flame, would soon be enveloped in a 
general contla^taiioDs when it would not be in their jpower* 
tG help themi^eiv^es: ihat as yet his strength was infirm, and 
might be easily broken, while he was endeavouring to heal 
the divLsioiis of his kin^om." By such kind of arguments 
Brphax was induced u> lead «n army to the frontiers of the 
^4 assy Hans, into a district about which there had often been 
noi otkly verbal dispuios, but battles fdught with Gkila : and 
there topiich his camp, as if it were his acknowledged pro- 
perty ; alleging that, " if any opposition were made, which 
was what was most to be wished, he would have an oi^r- 
tunity of fighting ; but if the district were abandoned 
through fear, he should then proceed into the heart of the 
kingdom : that the Massylians would either submit to his 
authority without a contest: or, at all events, would be una- 
ble to contend with him," Stimulated by such discourses, 
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Sypliaz made war on Masinissa, and in the first encoun- 
ter routed and dispersed the Massylians. Masinissa fled 
from the field, attended only by a few hoi^amen*, to a jmoun- 
tain which the natives call Balbus. A number t)f ramihes, 
with their tents and cattle, which is all their wealth, IbU * 
lowed their king ; the rest of the MassyliaoB submitted to 
Sypbaz. The mountain of which the fugitive tdbk |^sies- 
sioQ abounds with grass and water; and as it was thjis well 
adapted to the grazing of cattle, it supplied^ abundance of 
food to feed men living on flesh and milk. Excursions* 
from hence were made through all the neighbouring parts ; 
I at first secretly and by night; afterward openly. The 
lands of the Carthaginians suffered most, because there was 
greater plenty of spoil there than among the Numidians, 
and it was carried ofi* with less danger. At length thty 
beaame so bold as to carnr down their booty to the sea, and 
sell it to merchants, who brought their ships thither for the 
purpose ; and on these occasions greater numbers of Car- 
thaginians were slain and made prisoners than often hap- 
pens in a r^lar engagement. On this subject the Cartha- 
^isians made heavy complaints to Syphax, earnestly press- 
ing him to crush this remnant 6f the foe. To this he was 
hinttelf well inclined, but thou^ it rather beneath the dig- 
nity of i king to pursue a vagrant robber, as ha st3rled him, 
through the mountains. 

32. Bocebar,a^piritedaDii enterprising g^eneral, was cho- 
sen by the Numidian Tor ihat cjiipbyraeut. Pour IhousaDd 
foot and two thousand horse were ^mn him; wlih a prom- 
ise of immense reward if he r^liould brin;3i baci< Qi% head 
of Masinissa ; or rather if he should take him alive^ for that 
the latter would be to him a uiaiier of in*?xprtssibJe joy. 
Falling unexpectedly on Maf:iiii.s]>,i*s men, when Uiey were 
scattered about and off their guard ^ and were in conf>irier- 
able numbers, be shtit them olit, to^eihcr wiih iheir cat lie, 
from the protectioa of those who were in arms, driving 
Masinissa himself, with his f^w followers, to the i^ummit of 
the mountain. On this, considerin**^ the war as nearly fm* 
ished, he sent to the kiiig both the booty of cattle antl the 
prisoners, and also a part nf his forcesj which were more 
numerous than the remainder of the business required. 
Then, with no more than fhe hiTOLlrcil ffrnt and two hun- 
dred horse, pursuing Masinissa, who had gone down from 
the top of the mountain, he shut ^im up in a narrow valley, 
secnnng the entrance at each end. Great slaughter was 
there made of the Massylians ; Masinissa, with not more, 
than fifty horsemen, eff*ected a retreat through the intricate 
passes of the mountain, with wfai^h the pursuers were unac- 
quainted. Bocchar, however, c^bseij followed his steps, and 
2 r 3 
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overtaking him in an open plain, near the city Clupea, sur- 
rounded him in such a manner that he slew every one of hia 
folloU^ eceept Mr horsemen : Masinissa with these, and 
after receiviiif a wound, slipped out of his hands, as it were, 
iltiling the tumult. Their night was in full view, a body en 
hoise t>eihg spread over the whole plain, some of whom pur* 
suai thes^ five remaining enemies, while others, in order 
to medt^hem, pushed across their route. A large river 
hff in tie way«f the fugitives, into which they plunged their 
iorsts without hesitation, being pressed by greater danger 
from behind. Hurried away by the current, they were 0a»> 
ried down obliquely ; and two of them being swaliowed bv its , 
violent rapidity in sight of the enemy, they believed that Aiasi* 
nissa himself had perished : but, with the two other horse- 
m^, he landed among some bushes on the farther bank. 
This put an end to Bocchar's pursuit, for he durst not ven- 
ture into the river ; and besides, he was persuaded that the 
object of it no longer existed ; he therefore returned to the 
king with the ill-grounded report of Masinissa's death. 
Messengers were despatched with the joyful news to Car- 
thage ; though in its spread over Africa men's minds wete 
variously afiemed by it. *Masinissa, while healing his 
wounds by the application of herbs, and in a secret cave, 
lived for-scveral days oa what the two horsemen procured by 
pillage. As soc* as it was cicatrized, and he thought him- 
^If able to bear the jnoii«n, he set out again with wonder- 
ful resolution to make aftother effort Ibr the recovery of his 
kingdom. He collected in his way not more than forty 
horsemen ; but, as soon as he arrived among the Massylians. 
and made himself known to them, they w<ere so power- 
. fully actuated both by their former infection and the unhoped 
for joy at seein|f him in 'safety, whom they believed to 
have perished, that in a f^ days sii thousand armed foot 
and four thousand horse repaired to his standard; and 
he not only gtft possession of his father's kingdom, but laic* 
waste the comitnes'in alliance with the Carthaginians, and 
the frontiers of the Masoesylians, the dominion of Sjrphax. 
Having thus provoked the Numidians to war, he took post 
between Cirtha and Hippo, on the tops of mountains, m a 
situation convenient for all his purposes. 

33. Syphaz, thinking this an anair of too much import- 
* ance to be intrusted to the management of his generals, sent 
a part of his army with his .son Vermina, then a youth, with 
orders to march round in a circuit, and fall on tne enem3r'8 
rear when he himself should have attracted their attenticm 
to his side. Vermina set out by night, so as to be concealed 
until he should begin ^he attack; but Syphai decamped im 
Ibe oayi and muched openly, as he was to engage jjoi a ieg>- 
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Qlar pitched battle. When he thought that sufficient time 
had been allowed for those who had &en sent round to have 
arrived at their station, he led his forces % a ff«ntle acclivi-' 
ty directly ap the mountain, for he relied b^ onliift num- 
bers and the ambuscade which he had prepar^ cgi hk ' 
enemy's rear. Masinissa, on the other side/ drew up his 
men, depending chiefly on the advantage of the g^ouncj^; 
although, had it been much less in his favour, ie would nol 
hive declined the fight. The battle was furious, and for a 
lopgr time doubtful : Masinissa being favour^ by hla situ- , 
4Ltioii and the bravery of his men ; Syphax by his numbers, 
Vhich were more than abundant. This great multitude be- 
ing divided, one part pressed on in front, while the other part 
surrounded the rear; which gave a decided victory to Sy- 
phax ; nor was there even room^for the enemy to esotpe, 
enclosed as they were on both sides : the rest, therefore, horse 
and foot, were either ^lain or taken. Masinissa collected 
round himself, in close order, about two hundred horsemen, 
whom he divided into three squadrons, with orders to break 
through the enemy, having appointed a place^ where they 
should re-asscmble, after being separated in their light. He 
himself made his way through the midsW of their weapons, 
as he had proposed : the other two squadrons failed in the 
attempt ; one surreudering through -fear, the other, after a 
more obstinate resistance, b«in^ overwhelmed with darts, 
and cut to pieces. Vermina followed close on the steps of 
Masinissa, who baffled him by frequently turning out or one 
road into another ; and whom he at length obliged, harass^ 
ed with extreme fatigue, to desist from the pursuit, and ar- 
rived himself with sixty horsemen at the lesser Syrtis. 
There, with the honouMible consciousness of having often 
attempted the recovery of his father's kingdom, he rested 
until the coming of uaiu^ LaetiUs and the Roman fleet to 
Africa, between the Carthaginian Emporia and the nation 
of the Garamantians. From these circumstsftices, I am in- 
•clined to believe that Masinissa came afterward t© Scipio, 
rather with a small body of forces than a large one ; for 
the very great number, which has been mentioned by some, 
suits the condition of h king on a throne ; the Waller, that 
of an exile. 

34. The Carthaginians having lost a large party of horse, 
together with their commander, made ap another body of 
cavalry by a new levy^ and gave the command of it to tifan- 
no, son of Hamilcar. They sent frequently for Hasdrubal 
ajid Syphax by letters and messengers, and at length by ami- 
t)assadors. Hasdrubal was ordered to come to the aid of his 
native city, which was threatened with a siege ; while Syphax 
^as entreated to bring relief to Carthage^ iad to all Africa. 
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Scipio was at that time near Utica, above five miles from the 
city ; having removed from the sea-coast, where for a few 
days hjB bad 5 camp adjoining the fleet. Hanno, having re- 
ceived the newly raised body of calvary, (which, so far from 
being strong enough to make any attempt on the enemy, was 
not sufficient to protect the country from devastation,) made it 
his first care to increase their number bv pressing. Those 
of other natfons were not rejected ; but he collected mostly^ 
Numidians, "yho are by far the best horsemen in Africa. 
Having got together four thousand horse, he took up his 
quarters in a citv called Sal era, fifteen miles from the Roman 
camp. When this was told to Scipio, he said, with surprise, 
" What ! cavalry lodging in houses during the summer! Let 
them be even more in number, while they have such a com- 
mander." The less they s^wed of activity, the less time he 
thought should be lost by himself; he therefore sent forward 
' Maainissa with^the cavalry, giving ftiem directions to ride 
up to the g^es, and entice the enemy out to battle. That 
wnen iheir multitude should pour out, and become too pow- 
erful iA the contest, he should give way by degrees; and 
that he would himself come up in time to support the fight. 
When the advanced partv had, as he supposed, effected his 
purpose, he followed with the Roman horse, and proceed- 
ed, without being observed, under cover of some rising 
grounds which lay very conveniently round the windings of 
the road. Masinissa, according to the plan laid down, acted 
at one time as if threatening an assault, at another as if 
seized with fear : now riding up to the very gates, and now 
retreating with dissembled" haste, which gave such boldness 
to the enemy, that they were at length tempted to come out 
of the town, and pursue him, with disorder, in his counter- 
feited flight. All however had not come forth ; and with these 
remaining numbers the commander was not a little perplex- 
ed. Some, overpowered with wine and sleep, he had to 
compel to the taking of arms; others he had to stop, 
who were running out by the gates without their stand- 
ards^ igid in scattered parties, wholly regardless of order or 
ranks. M^inissa withstood them at first, while they rush- 
ed rashly to the charge; but soon after greater numbers 
pouring out, and their whole force of cavalry joinin^f in the 
conflict, they could no longer be resisted. Yet Masinissa did 
not betake bhjcisetf to a hasty flight, but retired leisurely, 
until he drew them on to the hills which concealed the Roman 
cavalry. These immediately rising up, their strength un- 
teipaired, and 4heir horses fresh, spread themselves round 
Hanno andihe Africans, who were fatigued in the pursuit; 
and Masinissa, suddenly wheeling about, returned to the 
charge. About om thousand, who comp(»ed the first divi» 
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sion, and -who could not easily retreat, were, together with 
Hanno the commander, surrounded and slain ; the rest, ter- 
rified principally by the death of their general, fled in con- 
fusion, and were pursued* for thirty miles by the conquerors, 
who took or slew two thousand more of the cavalry. It ap- 
peared that there were among these not less than two hun- 
dred Carthaginian horsemen, several of them of the richest 
and most distinguished families. 

35. It happened that the same day cm which this battle was 
fought, the ships which had carried the booty to Sicily, re- 
turned with stores, as if they )iad foreseen tli^t they were to 
bear away another cargo as before. All writers do not men- 
tion two generals of the Carthaginians of the same name 
being slain in two battles of the cavalry ; apprehending, I 
suppose, that there was a mistake occasioned by the same 
feet being related twice. Nay, cJaelius and Valerius even 
assert that Hanno was taken prisoner, Scfpio.made ptt^ 
ents to the officers and horsemen, according t» the beha-«. 
Yiour of each ', and, above all, he paid extraordinary hcmonrs 
to Masinissa. Having placed a strong garrison m Selera, 
he set out with the rest of the army ; and not only laid waste 
the country wherever he marched, but s^so took some cities 
and towns, and thereby widely diffused the terror of his 
arms. Scipio returned to the camp on the seventh day after 
he had left it, bringing with him a ereat flumber of men 
and cattle, and a vast quantity of plunder. He then dismis- 
sed the ships, heavily laden, a second time^' with all kinds of 
spoil. From that time layii^ aside small expeditions and 
predatory excursions, he turned the whole force of the war 
to the siege of Utica ; intending, if he should take it, to 
establish his head-quarters there for the future, in order to 
the better execution of the rest of his designs. While the 
marine forces made their approaches on that side of llie city 
which is washed by the sea, those of the land advanced from 
a rising ground hanging almost over the walls. Engines 
and machines had been sent from Sicily with the stores; and 
many were made in the armory, where a number of artifi- 
cers, skilled in such works, were retained for the purpose. 
The people of Utica, attacked on all sides by such a po'SeN 
ful force, had no hopes but from the Carthaginians ;' nor the 
Carthaginians any but from Hasdrubal, and ffota him cmiy, 
as he should be able to influence Syphax. -Qut all meas- 
ures proceeded too slowly for their anxious desire of aid, of 
which they stood so much in need. Qasdrubal, though he 
had, by the most diligent press, made up the nttmber of thirty 
thousand foot, and three thousand fkocse, yet durst not move 
towards the camp of the enemy before the arrival of Syphax. 
Syphax soon <yime with fifty thousand fool, apd ten thou- 
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sand horse; and immediately decamping from Carthage, 
sat down at a small distance from Utica, and the intrench- 
ments of the Romans. Their approach produced at least 
this consequence, that Scipio, after havin|: besieged Utica 
for near forty days, and tried every expedient for its redac* 
tion, in vain, was obliged to retire from it, as the winter 
was now at hand. He fortified his winter camp on a pro- 
montory, joined to the continent by a narrow isthmus, and 
which stretches out to some length into the sea \ and inclu- 
ded the naval camp within the same intrenchment. The 
legions were stationed on th« middle of the isthmus ; the 
ships were hauled on shore, and the seamen occupiea the 
coast which faces the north ; the cavalry a valley on the 
south. Such were the transactions in Africa to the latter 
end of autumn. 

36. Various stores were imported from Sicily and Italy; 
and besides the corn eollected from all quarters of the adja- 
cent country, tJneius Octavlus, propretor, brought a vast 
quantity out of Sardinia from Tiberius Claudius, the pretor ; 
in consequence of which, not only the granaries already 
built were filled, but new ones were erected. Clothing was 
wanted for the troops : that matter was given in charge to 
Octavius, with directions to apply to the pretor, and to try if 
any could be procured by him ; a business which he care- 
fully attended to, for in a short time twelve hundred gowns 
and twelve thousand jackets were sent. During the same 
Mimmer in which these things passed in Africa, Publins 
Sempronius, consul, who had the province of Bruttiumj on 
his march in the district of Croton, engaged Hannibal m a 
tumultuary battle, or rather a kind of skirmishing. The 
Romans were worsted ; and one thousand two hundred of 
the consul's army slain. The rest returned in confusion to 
the camp, which however the enemy did not dare assault. 
During the silence of the following night Sempronius march- 
ed away ; and, having sent directions to PudUus Licinius, 
proconsul, to bring up his legions, he made a junction of 
their forces : thus two commanders and two armies returned 
on Hannibal. Neither party declined an engagement ; the 
consul deriving confidence from his forces being doubled ; 
the Carthaginian, from his late victory. Sempronius led up 
his own legions into the first line, those of Licinius were 
placed in reserve. In the besrinning of the battle the consul 
vowed a temple to Portuna Primigenia, if he should defeat 
the enemy on that day ; and the object of his vow was ac- 
complished. The Carthaginians were routed and put to 
flight: above four thousand fell, somewhat less than three 
hundred were made prisoners, with whom* were taken forty 
horses, and eleven military standards. Haniiibal, dismayed 
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ly this overthrow, drew off his army to Croton. At the 
same time, Marcus Cornelius, consul, not so mncb by force 
of his arms as by the terror of his judicial proceedings, kept 
Etmria in obedience ; though it was almost entirely devoted 
to Mago, and to the hope of obtaining, by his means, a change 
of govermneat. Thp impiisitiins, directed by the senate, he 
executed with the utmost impartiahty ; an^ many of the Tus- 
can nobles, who had either gone themselves, or sent deputies 
po Mago, about the revolt of their states, stood trial, and were 
found guilty. Others, from a consciousness of guilt, went 
. into voluntary exile ; and by ihus withdrawing, thoygn con- 
^enmed in their absence, could suffer only in a connscation 
of their effects. 
• 37. While the consuls were thus employed in different 

5 arts, the censors at Rome (Marcus LiviusandCaius Clau- 
ins) called over the list of the senate. Cluintus Fabius 
Maximus was again chosen principal; seven were disgra- 
ced ; not one, however, ©f those who had sal in the curuW 
chair. The orders for repairing public buildings were en- 
forced with the greatest strictness. A road was contracted 
for, to be made from the ox market to the temple of Venus, 
with public seats; and a temple to be built for the Great 
Mother on the Palatine hill. A new tax, from the sale of 
salt, was established. This article had been sold at the sixth 
part of an ass, both at Rome and in all parts of Italy ; and it 
was now directed to be supplied at the same rate at Rome, 
at a higher in the country towns and markets, and at various 
prices in different places. People were firmly persuaded 
that Livius had contrived this tax in resentment, and on ac- 
count of a sentence having been formerly passed cm him, 
which he had considered as unjust ; and that, in fixing the 

Erice of salt, the greatest burden had been laid on those tribes 
y whose influence he had been condemned ; hence the sur- 
name of Salinator was given to him. The lustrum was 
closed later than usual ; because the censors sent persons 
through all the provinces to bring them a return of the num- 
ber of Rbman citizens in each of the armies. Including 
these, there were rated in the survey two hundred and four- 
teen thousand men. Caius Claudius Nero had the honour of 
closing the lustrum. The senate then received a survey of 
twelve colonies, presented by the censors of those colonies, 
which had never been done before, in order that records 
might appear in the public archives of their proportion of 
strength both in men and money. The review of the knights 
then began ; and it so happened that both the censors 4ad 
a horse at the public expense. When they came to the Pol- 
Han tribe, in which was enrolled the name of Marcus 
Livius, and whom the herald hesitated to cite, T^ero called 
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to him, " Cite Marcus Livins ;" and being actuated citb^ br 
some remains of their old erfmity, or by an miseason^ble af- 
fection of strictness, he ordered Livius to sell his horse, be- 
cause he had been c(Hidemned by a sentence of the people. 
In like manner, Marcus Livius, ivhen they came to the Mar- 
nian -tribe, in which the name of his colleague appeared, he 
ordered him to dispose of his horse, for two reasons: one, 
that he had given false evidence ; the other, that he had not 
been sincere in his reconciliation with him. Thus they be* 
came engaged in a scandalous contest, each aspersing the 
character of the other, thought at the same time ne injured 
his own. On going out of their office of censor, -when Caias 
Claudius had taken the oath respecting the observance of 
the laws, and had gone up to the treasurv, among the names 
of those whom he left disfranchised in tne treasury list, he 
gave in the name of his associate. Marcus Liviux also came 
Either, and except the Metian tribe, which had neither can- 
curred in his condemnation, nor in appointing him consul 
or censor, he left the whole Roman pecyle, thirty-four tribes, 
disfranchised in the treasury list ; and this, he said, he did, 
because they had not onl3r condemned him when innocent, 
but had elected him, while under the said sentence, both 
consul and censor ; so that they could not deny that they had 
been guilty, either of one great lault in giving their sentence, 
or of two in the elections. He added, that Caius Claudius 
would be included in the list among the thirty-four tribes ; 
but that if there had been any precedent of inserting any per- 
son twice in the treasury list, he would have inserted his 
name particularly. The contest between the censors, thus 
mutually reproaching each other, was shameful ; while the 
rebuke given to the giddiness of the people was highly be- 
coming a censor, and the strict principles of that age. *The 
censors having fallen into disrepute, Cneius BcBbius, tribune 
of the people, thinking that their situation afforded him an 
opportunity of gaining notice, summoned them both to' a trial 
before the people ; but the senate interfered, and stopped any 
farther proceedings, lest the office of censor should m future 
be sub^cted to the humour of the populace. 

38. During the same summer the consul took Clampetia 
in Bruttium bv storm. Consentia and Pandosia, with other 
towns of small consequence, surrendered voluntarily; and, 
as the time of the elections drew near, it was thought more 
expedient to call home Cornelius from Etruria, where there 
was no employment for his arms. He elected Cneius Ser- 
vilius Caepio and Cneias Servilius Geminus. The election 
of the pretors was then held : there were chosen Cneius Cor- 
nelias Lentnliis,Piibliiisauintilius Varus, Publius ^lins 
Paetus, aikd PuhUus Villius Tappulus; although thetwolat- 
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ler were edfles of the coimnons. The consul, as soon as the 
elections were over, returned into Etmriato nisarmy. The 
priests who died that year, and those who were salistitated 
m the places of others, were Tiberius Veturius Philo, fla- 
men of litacs, elected and inaugurated in the room of Mar- 
cus Emilias Regillus, deceased the year before. In the 
room of Marcus FompKmius Matho, au^ and decemvir, 
were elected, as decemvir, Marcus Aurelius Cotta ; as augur, 
Tiberius Sempronius Gracchus, who was then very young; 
an instance in those times extremely rare in the disposal of 
a priest's office. Gk>lden chariots, with four horses, were 
that year placed in the capitol b^ the curule ediles, Caius 
liivius and Marcus Servilius G(eminus. The Roman games 
-were j^peatedly exhibited for two days. In like manner the 
plebeian, for twodajrs, by the ediles, Publius i&liusand Pub- 
lius Vilhus. There was also a feast of Jove on occasion of 
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Chap. 1. Cneius SERVTLins Cjbfio and Caius ServilJus 
Greminus, in the sixteenth year of the Punic war [A. U. C. 
549. B. C. 203] consulted the senate on the state of publi6 
affairs, the war, and the provinces. The senate decreed 
that the consuls should decide between themselves, or deter* 
mine by lot, which of them should hold the province of 
Bruttium, and act against Hannibal; and which that of 
Etruria and Liguria. That he to whose lot Bruttium fell 
should receive the army from Publius Sempronius, late 
consul. That Publius Sempronius, to whom the command 
was continued as proconsul for a year, should succeed Pub- 
lius Licinius, who was to come home to Rome. This com- 
mander had now acquired a high reputation for military 
skill, in addition to liis other excellent qualifications, of 
which no citizen, at that time, possessed such an abundance ; 
nature and fortune conspiring to confer on him every thing 
valuable in man. He was of a noble race, and possessed 

treat wealth; he excelled in personal beauty and strength of 
ody ; he was esteemed the most eloquent of his time, whe- 
ther he pleaded in the courts of justice, or enforced or oppo- 
sed any measure, either in the senate, or before the people ; 
and was, besides, remarkably skilled in the pontifical law. 
In addition to all these, the consulship enabled him to ac- 
quim fame in the field. The same method of proceeding, 
whicMhe senate had decreed in regard to the province of 
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Brattinm, wa$ ordered to be follow^ in respect of Etniria 
and Liguria. Marcus Cornelias was ordered to deliver the 
army to the new consul ; and, his conunand being continued^ 
to hold the province of Gaul, with those legions which Lu- 
cius Scribonius, pretor, had commanded the year before. 
The consuls then cast lots for the provinces : Bruttium fell 
to Caepio, Etruria to Servilius Geminus. The provin- 
ces of the pretors were next put to the lot: Psetus ^lius 
obtained the city jurisdiction; Cneius Lentulus,, Sardinia^ 
Publius Villius, Sicily ; Gtuintilius Varus, Ariminnm, with 
two legions, which had been imder Lucretius Spurius. Lu- 
cretius remained on his station, in order that he might re- 
build the city of Genoa, which had been demolished by 
I Maa p the Carthaginian. Publius Scipio's command was 
, continued, not for a period limited by time, but by the busi- 
ness, until an end should be put to the war in Africa; and 
it was decreed that a supplication should be performed, to 
obtain from the gods, that his having passed into Africa 
might prove happy to the people, to the general himself, and 
«((i the army. 

8. Three thousand men were raised for Sicily; and 
because whatever strength it had possessed was carried over 
to Carthage, it was resolved that the coast of that island 
should be guarded by forty ships, lest atty fleet should come 
thither from Africa. Villius carried with him to Sicily 
thirteen new ships ; the rest were old ones repaired there. 
Marcus Pomponius, pretor of the former year, (his command 
of this fleet being continued,) took on board the new soldiers. 
An equal number of shifts were decreed by the senate to 
Cneius Octavius, pretor likewise of the former year, with 
the same right of command, in order to protect the coast of 
Sardinia. Lentulus, pretor, was ordered to supply the fleet 
\»ith two thousand soldiers. The defence of the coast of 
Italy w^s intrusted to Marcus Marcius, pretor of the former 
year, with the same number of ships ; because it was uncer- 
tain to what place the Carthaginians might direct their 
attack, which would probably be against whatever part was 
destitute of forces for its defence : for that fleet, in pursu- 
ance of a decree of the senate, the consuls enlisted three 
thousand men, and also two city legions, for the exigences of 
the war. Spain, with the armies there, and the command, 
was decreed to the former geoerals, Lucius Lentulus and 
Lucius Manlius Acidinus. The Romans employed in their 
service, for that year, in all, twenty legions, and a hundred 
and sixty ships of war. The pretors were directed to 
repair to their provinces ; and orders were given to the 
consuls thatj before their departure from the city, they should 
celebrate the great games, which Titus Manlius Tor^aatus 
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in his dictatorship^ had vowed to be exhibited in the fifth 
year, if the condition of the state remained unaltered. Reli- 
gions apprehensions were raised in men's minds, by relations 
of prodigies brought from several places. It was believed 
that crows had not only torn with their beaks some gold in 
the capitol, but had even eaten it. At Antium, mice gnawed 
a golden crown. A vast quantity of locusts filled all the 
country round Capua, though it could not be discovered 
from whence they came. At Reate a foal was produced 
with five feet. At Anagnia there appeared in the sky, at 
first scattered fire, and afterward a prodigious blaze. At 
Frusino a circle encompassed the sun with a narrow line ; 
then the orb of the sun, increasing in size, extended its cir- 
cumference bevond the circle. At Arpinum, in a level 
plain, the eartn sunk into a vast gulf. When one of the 
consuls sacrificed the first victims, the head of the liver w Jfe 
wanting. These prodigies were expiated by the greater 
victims, the college of pontifis directing to what gods the 
sacrifices should be made. 

3. As soon as this business was finished, the consuls nod 
pretors set out for their respective provinces. They direcltd 
their chief attention to Africa, as if it were allottea to them, 
either because they saw that the grand interests #f their 
country, and of the war, dependeid on the proceedings there, 
or from a desire to gratify Scipio. who was then the object 
of universal favour among all the members of the state 
Therefore, thither were sent not only from Sardinia, as wte 
mentioned before, but from Sicily also, and Spain, clothing, 
com, and arms, with every other kind of stores; while Sci- 
pio relaxed not his diligence during any part of the winter 
in the operations of war, for which he found abundant occa- 
sion on every side. He was engaged in the siege of Utica : 
Hasdrubal's camp was within sight ; the Carthaginians bad 
launched their snips, and kept their^.fieet equipped, and in 
readiness to intercept his convoys. IA.mid so many objects 
which required his attention, he did liot neglect enaeavour- 
in^ to recover the friendship of Syphax ; hoping that he 
might now perhaps be^doyed with love 'in the full enjoy- 
ment of his bride. ' The answers of Syphax contained, 
chiefly, proposals for an accommodation with the Carthagi- 
nians on the terms of the Romans retiring from Africa, and 
the Carthaginians from Italy; but afibrded scarcely any 
hopes that he would relinquish his present engagements. 
I am more inclined to believe that this business was trans- 
acted by messengers, as most authors affirm, than that Sy- 
phax came in person to the Roman camp to a conference, 
as Antius Valerius writes. At first, the Roman general 
hardly permitted those terms to be mentioned by his people j 
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bat afterward, in order that they might have a plausible 
pretext for going frequently into the enemy's camp, he soft- 
ened his reuisais, even seemingly inclining to a negotiation. 
The winter hots of the Carthaginians were composed almost 
Mtirely of timber, which they had hastily collected from the 
fields ; those of the Numidisms were formed of reeds inter- 
woven, and most of them covered with mats, and dispersed 
up and down without any regularity, some of them even on 
the outside of the trench and rampart, for they were left to 
choose their own ground. These circumstances being 
related to Scipio, ^ave him hopes that he might find an 
opportunity of Duming the enemy's camp. 

4. In the retinue of the embassy to Syphaz. he sent, in- 
stead of the common attendants, centurions of the first rank, 
of approved courage and prudence, dressed as servants ; who 
White the ambassadors were engaged in conference, mifht 
: r&mble through the camp, and observe all the approaches 
: and outlets; tne situation and form, both of the whole and of 
ttte several parts of itf 'where the Carthaginians lay, where 
the Numidians : what distance there was between Hasdru- 
bal's station and the king's ; and at the same time, discover 
their method of fixing outposts and watches, and whether 
they wf re more open to surprise by night or by day./ Many 
conferences being held, care was taken to send difierent 
persons at difierent times, in order that the greater number 
might be acquainted with every circumstance. These f^ 
quent conversations had led Syphax, and through hiqi the 
Carthaginians, to entertain daily more confident expecta- 
tions of a peace, wh^ the Roman amba^dors told him 
that " they were ordered not to return toihe general with- 
out a definitive answer : therefore, if his own determination 
was fixed, he should declare it; or if Hasdrubal afid the 
Carthaginians were to be consulted, he should do it with-w 
out delay. It was time that either the terms of peaceA 
should he adjusted, or the war carried on with yig^/jj^ 
While Syphax was consulting Hasdrubal, andHasdrural 
the Carthaginians, the spies had time to take a view of 
every thing, and Scipio also to make the preparations ne- 
cessary to his design. From the mention of accommoda- 
tion, and their expectation of it, the Carthaginians and 
Jf umidians took not the necessary precautions against any 
attempt which the enemy might make. At length an answer 
was returned, in which, as the Romans appeared exceed- 
mgly anxious for peace, the Carthaginians took the oppor- 
JJ""^rof addine some unreasonable conditions, which af- 
K t ? P^"sible pretence to Scipio, who now wished to 
break the truce. Accordingly, telling the king's messenger 
tbat he would take the opmion of his council on the a^ 
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fiiir," he answered him next day, that " he alone had labour- 
ed to put an end to the war, none of the o^her parties, in 
^ct, showing any disposition towards it : that Syphax must 
entertain no hopes of entering into any treaty with the Ro- 
mans, unless he renounced the party of the Carthaginians." 
Thus he dissolved the truce, in plans. Launching his ships, 
(for it was now the beginning of spring,) he put on board en- 
gines and machines, as if an attack on Utica were intend- 
ed by sea ; at the same time sending two thousand men to 
take possession of the hill which commanded that place, 
and which he. had formerly occupied, with a view, at once, 
to divert the attention of the enemy from his real design, 
and to prevent any sally being made from the city, while he 
should be employed at a distance against Syphax and Hasr 
drubal. He likewise feared an attack should his camp be 
left with only a small force to defend it. 

5. Having taken these preparatory steps, he summoned « 
council, ordering the spies to give an account of the discove- 
ries which they had made; at the same time requesting 
Masinissa, who was as well acquainted with every circum-* 
stance of the enemy, to deliver his opinicm ; and, lastly, he 
informed them of a plan which he intended to execute cm 
the following night. He gave orders to the tribunes that, as 
soon as the trumpets had sounded on the breaking up of 
the meeting at the pretorium, they should march the 
legions out of the camp; In pursuance of these orders 
the troops began to move a little, before sunset : about 
the first watch they formed their line of march ; and 
about midnight, (for the way was seven miles,) proceed- 
ing in a moderate pace, they arrived at the enemy^s camp. 
He there gave Lslius the command of a part of the for- 
ces, to whom were joined Masinissa and the Numidians, 
with orders to fall on the camp of Syphax, and set it on fire. 
Then, taking Lselius and Masinissa apart, he entreated 
each separately, that " as the night would be apt to impede 
the best-concerted measures, they should make up for the 
difficulties by their diligence and care ;" telling them also, 
that *^ he meant to attack Hasdrubal and the Carthaginian 
camp, but would not begin his operations until he should 
see the fire in that of the king." The business was not 
long delayed ; and as the huts all stood contiguously, the 
flames spread rapidly through every part of the camp. 
The alarm was great, by reason of its being night, and 
from the widely-extended blaze ; but the king's troops 
thinking it an accidental calamity, rushed out unarmed, m 
order to extinguish the flames, and met the enemy in arms, 
particularly the Numidians^ whom Masinissa, being well 
acquainted with the king's station, had posted at the open- 
2G2 
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inn of the passes. Many pei^rished in their beds while 
h& asleep j %^le many, in their precipitate flight, crowd- 
ed on one another, we're trodden to death in the narrow pas*, 
sages of the gates. 

6. When the Carthaginian sentinels, awakened by the 
tmnnU of the night, beheld the fire, they also supposed k to 
be accidental ; while the shout, raised amid the slaughter 
and wounds, was so confused, (the alarm, too, being in the 
dark,) that they were unable to discover the cause or ex- 
tent of the eFil which assailed them. Running out there- 
fore in the utmost hurry, by all the gates, without arms, as 
not suspecting an enemy to be near, and carrying nothing 
with them but what might serve to extingvish the flames, 
they rushed against the body of Romans. All of these 
were slain, not merely to gratify hostile animosity, but in 
order to prevent any one escaping wiih intelligence as to 
the truth of the affair. Scipio, immediately after, attacked 
the gates, which were neglected, as may be supposed, du- 
ring such confusion, and set fire to the nearest huts, which 
soon communicating to the others, the whole was soon en- 
veloped in one general conflagration. Half-burned men and 
cattle stopped up the passages, first by the hurry of their 
flight, anci afterward with their carcasses. Those who 
had escaped the flames were cut off by the sword, and the 
two camps were, by one fatal blow, involved in utter ruin. 
However, the two commanders, with two thousand foot 
and five hundred horse, half armed, and a great part 
wounded or scorched, got away. There were destroyed by 
fire or sword forty thousand men : taken, above five thou- 
sand ; many Carthaginian nobles, eleven senators ; military 
standards, a hundred and seventy-four ; Numidian horses, 
above two thousand seven hundred ; six elephants were 
taken, and eight destroyed. A great quantity of arms was 
taken, all which the general dedicated to Vulcan, and com- 
mitted to the flames. 

7. Hasdrubal, with a small number of Africans, had di- 
rected his flight to the nearest city ; and thither all who sur- 
vived, foUowmg the steps of their general, had assembled ; 
but, dreading lest he should be delivered into the hands of 
Scipio. he soon after quitted it. The Romans, who were 
immediately after received there, committed no act of hostil- 
ity, because the surrender was voluntary. Two other cities 
were taken and plundered ; and the booty found in them, 
together with what had been saved when the camps were 
burned, was given up to the soldiers. Syphax halted in a 
fortified post, at about ei^ht miles distance. Hasdrubal, lest 
any timorous measures should be adopted through the violent 
apprehensions occasioned by the late disaster, proceeded to 
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Oftftfaage, where such constematioa had seized the people 
that they made no doubt but Scipio would Itare Ulica, an4 
Instantly lav siege to Carthage. The senate ^as therefore 
assembled by the suffetes, who are invested with the satne 

* authority as our consuls. Three different opinions were of- 
fered on the occasion : one proposed sending ambassadors to 

. Scipio, with proposals of peace ; another, the recalling of 
Hannibal, to detend his country ; the third showed Roman 
firmness in adversity, recommending to recruit the army, 
and to entreat Syphax not to abandon the war. This latter 
opinion prevailed, because Hasdrubal, who was present, 
and all oi the Barcine faction, were disposed to fignt to the 
last. On this they began to levy troops in the city and the 
country, and sent ambassadors to Syphax, who was himself 
most vigorously employed in making preparations for the 
renewal of hostilities. His queen had prevailed, not on this 
occasion as formerly, by her allurements, which were suffi- 
ciently powerful over the mind of her lover, but by prayers 
and appeals to his compassion ; with tears having beseeched 
him not to forsake her father and her country, nor suffer 
Carthage to be burned as the camps had been. Add to this, 
some new ground of hope, which offered itself very season- 
ably, the ambassadors acquainting him that they had met, 
near the city called Abba, four thousand Celtiberians, able 
^oung men, who had been enlisted by their recruiting parties 
m Spain, and that Hasdrubal would speedily arrive with a 
body of troqps far from contemptible. Syphax not only 
gave a favourable answer to the Carthaginians, but showed 
them a multitude of Numidian peasants, to whom he had, 
within a few dajrs, given arms and horses; and assured 
them also, that he would call out all the youth in his king- 
dom ; oli^erving, that " their loss had been occasioned by 
fire, not by battle ; and that he only who was defeated by 
arms ought to be deemed inferior to his enemy." Such was 
his reply ; and, a few dajrs after, he and Hasdrubal again 
joined their forces, when their whole army amounted to 
about thirty thousand fighting men. 

8. While Scipio ^ve his whole attention to the siege of 
Utica, as if no farther hostilities were to be apprehended 
from Syphax and the Carthaginians, and was employed 
in bringing iip his machines to the walls, he was called 
away by the news oi the war being revived. Leaving, 
therefore, only a small number of men on sea and land, to 
keep up the appearance of a siege, he set out himself with 
the main body of the army to meet the enemy. At first he 
look post on a hill, distant about four miles rrom the king's 
camp. On the day following, descending into the §reat 
plaiios, as they are called, which lie under that hill, with a 
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t>odv' of cavalry, he spent the day in advancing frequently 
totne enemystpostS) and provoking them by slight skir- 
mishes. ^ Foi* the two succeeding days, however, though ir-« 
regular excursions were made by both parties in turn, noth- 
ing worth notice was performed. On the fourth day both " 
armies came out to battle. The Romans placed their first- 
rank men behind the front battalions, consisting of the spear- 
men, and the veterans, in reserve ; posting the Italian cav- 
alry on the right '^ing, the Numidians and Masinissa on the 
left. Sjrphax and Hasdrubal, having placed their Numidi- 
ans oiq;>osite to the Italian cavalry, and the Carthaginians 
opposite to Masinissa, drew the Celtiberians into the centre 
of the line, facing the battalions of the legions: in this or- 
der they biegan the engagement. On the first encounter 
both wings, Numidians and Carthaginians, were forced to 
give way : for neither could the Numidians, most of whom 
were undisciplined peasants, withstand the Roman cavalry, 
nor the Carthaginians, who were also raw soldiers, with- 
stand Masinissa, who besides other circumstances, was 
rendered terrible by his late victory. The line of Celti- 
berians, (although, having lost the cover of the wings, they 
were exposed on both flanks,) yet resoluteljr kept their 
^ound ; for neither could they see any safety in flight, be- 
mg unacquainted with the country, nor had they any hope 
of pardon from Scipio, having come into Africa to fight 
against him for the sake of hire, notwithstanding the favours 
which he had conferred on them and their nation. Sur- 
rounded therefore on all sides, they died with determined 
obstinacy, falling in heaps one over another ; and, while the 
attention of all was turned on them, Syphax and jEEasdrubal 
availed themselves of this opportunity, and gained a con- 
siderable space of time to efiect their escape. Night came 
on the conquerors, who were fatigued more with killing 
than from the length of the contest. 

9. Next day Scipio sent LaBlius and Masini<$sa, with all 
the Roman and Numidian cavalry, and the light infantry, 
in pursuit of S3rphax and Hasdrubal. He himself, with the 
main body of the army, reduced all the cities in that part of 
the country which belonged to the Carthaginians, some by 
offering them hopes, others by threats, others by force. At 
Carthage the consternation was excessive: tney expected 
nothing less than that Scipio, who was extending his opera- 
tions on every side, should quickly subdue all the neigh- 
bouring places, and then immediately invest their city. 
They therefore repaired the walls, and strengthened them 
with outworks ; every one exerting himself, in bringing in 
from the country such things as were requisite for sustain- 
ing a long and powerful siege. Little mention was made of 
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peace ; tery many advised that a depntation should be sent 
to recall Hannibal; but the greater .number were earnest 
for despatching the fleet, (which had been equipped for the 
purpose of intercepting the convoys,) to surprise the ships 
stationed at Utica, where no attack was expected ; alleging 
the probability that they might, at the same tmie, make them- 
■ selves masters of the naval camp, which had been left with 
a slight guard. This latter scheme met general approba- 
tion J but, at the same time, they determined to call Hanni- 
bal home, because, should the fleet meet with all possible 
success, IFtica would, indeed, be relieved from some part of 
the pressure of the siege ; but, for the defence of Carthage 
itself, there was now no general remaining but Hannibal, 
and no army but his. The ships were therefore launched 
on the following da3r ; at the same time the deputies set out 
for Italy, and, the juncture being critical, every measure 
was executed with the utmost despatch; each man thinking, 
that if he were in any degree remiss, he was so far a betray- 
er of the public safety. Scipio led on his forces by slow 
marches, as thev were heavily loaded with the spoils of 
man^ cities. After sending the prisoners and other booty 
to his old camp at Utica, directing his views to Carthage, 
he seized on Tunes, which was defenceless, the garrison 
having fled. This city was very strong, both by nature and 
art: it may be seen from Carthage, from which it is distant 
about fEfleen miles, and at the same time affords a prospect 
of that city and the adjacent sea. 

10. The Romans, while busily employed in raising a ram- 
TOirt at Tunes, descried the fleet which was steering to Utica. 
On this the work was instantly dropped, and orders to march 
were issued. The troops set out with the utmost speed, lest 
the Roman fleet should oe surprised, while attentive only to 
the siege, and in no condition for a naval fight : for how 
could any resistance have been made to a fleet of active' 
ships, furnished with every kind of arms, by vessels loaded 
witn engines and machines, and which were either con- 
verted to the purpose of transports, or pushed so close to the 
walls, that they served instead of mounds and bridges for the 
men to mount by 1 Scipio, therefore, contrary to the usual 
practice fn sea engagements, drawing back the shipvS of war, 
which might be a protection to the others, into the rear, 
near the land, opposed to the enemy a line of transports con- 
sisting of four in depth, to serve as a wall ; and lest this line 
should be broken during the confusion of the fight, he fast- 
ened the vessels together by means of masts and yards, pass- 
ed from one to another with strong ropes, in such a man- 
ner as to form, as it miffht be called, one entire tier. Over 
these he laid planks, which formed a passage from ship to 
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ship through the whole line ; and tfUder those bridges of 
communication he left openings, through which the scout 
boats might run oul" towards tne enemy, and retceatwith 
safety. Having completed these sea works as wdl as the 
time allowed, he put on board the transports about a thou- 
sand chosen men to defend them, with a vast quantity of 
weapons, chiefly missive, sufficient to serve for a battle of . 
any continuance. Thus prepared, they waited attentively 
the coming of the enemy. Had the Carthaginians been ez- 
TOditious, they mi^^ht at the first onset have overpowered the 
Romans, every thmg being in hurry and confusion ; but dis- 

Eirited by their losses on land, and losing thereby their con- 
dence at sea also, where their strength however was su- 
perior, they spent the whole day in approaching slowly, and 
about sunset put into a harbour, wnich the Africans call 
Rttscina On the following day, about sunrise, they formed 
their ships in a line towards the open sea, as if for a regular 
sea-fighLand as if the Romans were to come out to meet 
them. When they had stood thus for a long time, and saw 
that no motion was made by the enemy, they attacked the 
transports. The affair bore no resemblance to a naval en- 
gagement ; it was more like an attack made by ships against 
Widls. The transports had some advantage in their height; 
for the Carthaginians, being obliged to throw their weapons 
upward, discharged most of them to no purpose against the 
higher places ; whereas those from the transports fell with 
greater lorce, at the same time gaining additional power from 
their own weight. The scouts and lighter Roman vessels, 
which pushed out through the openings under the bridges 
of communication between their ships, were at first run 
down by the weight and bulk of the Carthaginian ships of 
war ; and afterward they became an obstruction to those 
whtt defended the line, because, as they were mixed among 
the enemy's ships, they oflen obliged them to stc^ the dis- 
charge 01 their weapons, lest, missing their aim, they should 
hit their friends. At length the Carthaginians threw among 
the Romans beams furnished at the ends with iron hooks, 
which the soldiers call harpoons. They could neither cut 
the beams, nor the chains by which they were raised in 
order to be thrown, so that as soon as any of the ships of 
war, hauling back, dragged a transport entangled by the hook, 
the fastenings of these vessels broke, and in some places 
several were dragged away together. By this nreans, chiefly, 
were all the bridges torn asunder ; and scarcely had the de- 
jfenders time to make their escape into the second row of ships. 
k^ About .six were towed away to Carthage, where the joy of 
the people was greater than the occasion merited. But they 
were the more sensibly aflTected because this gleam of good 
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ibrttiiic, however small, had unexpectedly shone on them, in 
the midst of a contlDued coarse of losses and lamentations. 
It appeared that the Roman fleet would hardly have escaped 
destruction had not their own commanders been dilatory, so 
that "Scipio had time to bring in relfef. 

11. Laelius and Masinissa having, about the fifteenth day, 
arrived in Numidia, Massylia, Masinissa*s hereditary king- 
dom, submitted to him with joy, as to a prince whom thev 
had long and earnestly wished to hail. S3rphax, seeing all 
his commanders and garrisons expelled from thence, retired 
within his own original dominions, but in no dispositicm to 
remain quiet. In his ambitious views he was spurred on. by 
his queen and father-in-law ; and indeed he pcKtsessed such 
abundance of men and horses, that a mind less barbarous 
and violent than his might well assume confidence ; and 
when reflecting on the great strength of a kingdom, which 
had enjoyed prosperity for a long course of years. Where- 
fore, collecting together all who were able to bear arms, he 
distributed among them horses and weapons : he divided the 
horsemen into troops, and the footmen into cohorts, as he 
had formerly learned from the Roman centurions ; and thus 
with an army not less numerous than that which he had be- 
fore, but composed almost entirely of raw undisciplined 
men, he advanced towards the enemy, and pitched his camp 
at a small distance from theirs. At first a few horsemen 
advanced from the outposts, to make observations ; these 
being attacked wiih javelins, retreated to their friends. 
Skirmishing parties then came forth from both sides ; and 
whichever of these were repulsed, their fellows, being in- 
flamed with indignation, came up in greater numbers to their 
support This is generally the prelude to engagements be- 
tween the cavalry ; hope encouraging the party whichpre- 
vails, and rage exasperating that which is worsted. Thus, 
on the present occasion, the fight having commenced between 
small divisions, the eagerness of the dispute drew out at 
length the whole force of cavalry on both sides. While the 
contest lay entirely between these, the MasaBsylians,whom Sy- 
phax sent out in immense bodies, could hardly be withstood. 
Afterward the Roman infantry rushing in sud.denly between 
their own cavalry, who opened passages for them, gave 
firmness to their line, and terrified the enemy, who were 
advancing furiously to the charge. The barbarians at first 
pushed on their horses with less briskness ; then halted, dis- 
concerted somewhat by this new manner of fighting; at last, 
thev not only gave way to the infantry, but did not dare to 
witlhstand even the horse, imboldened as they were by the 
support of the foot. And now the battalions also of the le- 
I gions approached, when the Masaesylians, so far from daring 
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to meet their first attack, could not support even the si^t of 
the engines and arms ; «o strongly were they affected, eithef 
by their recollection of their former calamities, or by Uic 
present danger. At this* juncture Syphax, galloping up to 
try if, either by shame tJr by the danger to which he was 
exposed, he could slop the night of Ms men, being thrown 
from his horse, which was grievously wounded, was over- 
powered and taken, and dragged alive to Laelins — a sight 
grateful to Masinissa above all others. To Cirtha, the capi- 
tal of Syphax's kingdom, a vast multitude fled. The num- 
ber of slain in that battle was less than in proportion to the 
greatness of the victory, because the cavalry only had been 
engaged. Not more than five thousand were killed ; less than 
half that number taken, in an attack on their camp, to which 
the multitude had retired in dismay at the loss of tneir king. 
12. Masinissa declared that " nothing could be more highly 
gratifying to him, now that he was victorious, after so Icmg 
a struggle, than to revisit his paternal kingdom : but that the 
present happy situation of his affairs required activity, as 
much as his former misfortunes. If Lselius would permit 
him to go on before him to Cirtha, with the cavalry, and 
Syphax as his prisoner, he would strike such terror, while 
the enemy were in confusion and dismay, as would crush 
all opposition; and that Lselius might follow with the 
infantry by easy marches." Lselius assenting, he went for- 
ward to Cirtha, and ordered the principal inhabitants to be 
invited to a conference. But, as tney were ienorant of their 
king's misfortune, neither his relation of what had passed, 
nor his threats, nor persuasions, wrought an^ effect, until 
Syphax was produced to their view in chains. This shock- 
ing sight excited a general lamentation ; some, in a panic, 
deserted the walls, others hastily agreed to endeavour to gain 
the favour of the conqueror, and opened the gates : wherecm 
Masinissa, having despatched guards to these and other parts 
of the fortifications, to prevent any person going out of the 
town, galloped on in full ^peed to take possessicm of the 
palace. M he entered the porch, Sophonisba, l^phax's 
' -queen, daughter of Hasdrnbal the Carthaginian, met nim at 
the door ; where, seeing Masinissa in the midst of a band of 
armed men. distinguished by his arms and apparel, and 
judging risrhtly that he was the king, she fell at his knees, 
and thus addressed him : " The favour of the gods, added to 
your own valour and good fortune, has given you absolute 

Sower to dispose of us. But if, in the presence of the sovereign 
isposer of her life and death, a captive may be allowed to 
utter the words of a suppliant, to touch his knees, or victori- 
ous right hand, I entreat and beseech you, by the majesty of 
a king, of which we also were just now possessed— by the 
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^ ! of the Numidian race, which is common to you and 
Syphax— fcy the gaardian gods of this palace, who, I hope, 
will receive you with better omens than they sent Syphax 
hence, grant so much favour to your suppliant, as that you 
will, yourself, determine whatever you may think proper 
concerning your captive, and not suffer me to fall unaer the 
haughty and cruel disposal of any Roman. Were 1 nothing 
more than the wife (k S3rphax, I had much rather trust to 
the honour of a Numidian, one bom in the same couQtry 
with me^ than to a foreigner, and from a distant part of the 
world : but what a Carthaginian, what the daughter of Has- 
drubal, has reason to dread from a Roman, is manifest to 
you. If you cannot by any other means, I implore and be- 
seech you, that you will, oy my death, secure me from the 
power of the Romans.*' She was remarkably beautiful, and 
^ the full bloom oi youth; so that, while she pressed his 
right hand, and implored his protection only so far, as that 
f^e should i^ot be delivered up to any Roman, her discourse 
was more l^re caresses than entreaty ; and the conqueror's 
mind was not only subdued to pity, but, as all the Numi- 
i]ians are extremely amorous, the victorious kiuff became 
the slave o( his cajptive;* and giving his right ha^d as a 
pledge for the performance of what she had requested, he 
went into the palace. Immediately he began to consider 
within himself oy what means he might fulfil his engage- 
ment; and jiLot bieing able to devise any, he adopted a rash 
and sha^aefiil resolution, suggested by his love. He gave 
orders that every thing should be instantly prepared for a 
marriage m that same day, in order that he might leave no 
room for Caelius, or Scipio himself, to proceed i^gainst her 
as a cfiptiye, since she would then be his wife. After the 
marriage was concluded, Lselius arrived; and so far was 
he inm^ dissembling his disapprobation of the proceeding, 
that at ^rat he even resolved to drag her from the nuptial 
bed, and send her with Syphax to Scipio: but he was after- 
ward prevailed on by the entreaties of Masinissa, who be- 
sought him to leave it to the Romans to determiij^ which of 
tiie two kings should have Sophonisba a sharer of his for- 
tune. Seamng away, therefore, Syphax and the other pris- 
oners, he reduced, with the assistance of Masinissa, all the 
cities of Numidia which were held by the king's garriscms. 
13. When it was announced that the detachment was 
bringing Syphax to the camp, the whole multitude poured 

' Sophonisba bftd been fonnerly betrotJied to Masinissa, and being 
afterward given to Svphax, was one reason of his quarrelling with the 
Carthaginians, and joining the Romany. Another was, that to the con- 
test between him and Mezutulus for the thu>a9, his rival had beea 
itid^dhy the CwrtbMiniqM. 
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otit, as if to the sight of a triumph. He preceded Che retH 
in chains, and was followed by a nnmber of noble Nnmidi- 
ans. On this occasion every one spoke in the most exalted 
tenns of the greatness of Syphax, and the fame of his nation; 
thus exaggerating the renown of their victory. " That was the 
king," they said, " to whose dignity the two most powerful 
states in the world, the Roman ana Carthaginian, had paid 
such deference ; that for the sake of procuring his friend- 
ship, their own general. Scipio, leavmg his province and 
his army, sailed with only two qninqueremes to Africa; and 
the Carthaginian general, Hasdrubal, not only visited his 
kingdom, but also gave him his daughter in marriage. 
That the Roman and Carthaginian generals had been with- 
in his grasp at one and the same time. That as both parties 
had, by ihe offer of sacrifices, solicited the favour of the im- 
mortal gods, so his friendship had been equally sought for 
by both. That he lately possessed power so great as to en- 
able him to expel Masinissa from his kingdom; and to 
reduce him to such a state, that his life was preserved by a 
report of his death, and by lurking in concealment, while he 
was obliged, like a wild beast, to live in the woods on prey." 
Such were the discourses of the throng through which the 
king was led to the generaVs quarters. Scipio was moved 
on comparing the former situation of the man with the pre- 
sent; and also by the recollection of their connexion in 
hospitality, of their right hands pledged, and the treaty 
concluded between themselves and their states. These cir- 
cumstances gave Syphax courage in addressing his con- 
queror: for, when Scipio asked nim, ** what had been his 
views in not only renoimcing his alliance with the Romans, 
but even making war on themi" he answered that " he ha4 
indeed erred, or rather acted under an impulse of insanity; 
but not at that time, principally, when ne t4iok up arms 
against the Romans : tnat was the consequence of his mad* 
ness, not the actual beginning of it. That he was indeed 
mad when he bv^ished from his thoughts all the ties of 
private friendship and {fubiio leagues, and when he received 
a Carthaginian wifb into his house. By those nuptial torches 
his palace had been set in flames ; that mischieyous fury had. 
by every kind of allurement, perverted his judgment, and led 
it astray ; nor ever desisted, until with her own hands she 
clad him in detestable arms against his guest and his friend. 
Yet, ruined and hopeless as he was, he felt some comfort in 
his misfortunes, from seeing that pestilent woman removed 
into the house and family of his oitterest enemy. Adding, 
that Masinissa possessed neither more prudence nor firmness 
than himself. His youth, Indeed, had made him incautioiis; 
but there was evidently more folly aiid rtshness in the latter 
marriage than in his.*' 
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14 These words, dictated not merely by animosity to- 
wards his enemy, but by anguish on seeing the woman 
whom he had loved in the possession of his rival, impressed 
the mind of Scipio with no small degree of solicitude. He 
was, however, the more induced to listen to Syphai, from 
the marriage having been hurried forward, in tne midst of 
arms, without either consulting or waiting tor Laelius ; and 
from Masinissa's haste, for on the very day in which he had 
seen Sophonisba made prisoner, he had contracted matrimo- 
ny with her, and performed the nuptial sacrifice, in presence 
of the household gods of his enemy. These proceedings 
appeared' to Scipio the more heinous, because he himself, 
when in Spain, and when a very young man, had not allow- 
ed himself to be moved by the beauty of any captive^, 
whatever. While he was revolving these circumstances in 
his mind, Laelius and Masinissa arrived, to both of whom 
he gave the same kind reception; and afterward made 
known their conduct, with the highest praises^ in a full 
assembly. Then retiring with Masinissa to a pnvate place, 
he thus addressed him : " I suppose, Masinissa, that in first 
coming to Spain for the purpose of contracting a friendship 
"With me, and afterward in Africa, submitting yourself, and 
all your concerns, to my protection, you. must have been 
influenced by some good qualities which I was said to pos- 
sess. Now, of those virtues which made you think my 
favour worth soliciting, there is not one on which I value 
myself so much, as temperance, and the government of my 
passions. I wisn, Masinissa, that to vour other excellent 
qualifications you had added this one also. There is not so 
much danger, believe me there is not, to persons of our time- 
4>f life, from armed foes, as from the pleasures which every 
where surround us. He who has curbed and reduced his 
passions to lu^jection, has really acquired to himself much 
greater glory, and a far more honourable victory, than that 
which we now enjoy in our conquest of Syphax. The 
instances of courage and conduct, wluch you displayed 
while I was not present, I have mentioned with pleasure, 
and I retain a proper sense of them. As to other matters, I 
rather wish that you would review them in your own mind, 
than that you should blush at my recital of them. Syphax 
has been subdued. and taken under the auspices of the Ro- 
man people ; therefore he, his wife, his kingdom, his terri- 
tories, his towns, and the inhabitants of them, in short, 
whatever was the property of Syphax, is now tne prize of 
that people. Both the King and his wife, even though she 
were not a citizen of Carthage, and we had not seen her 
father heading the enemy's army, ought to have been sent 
to Rome, where the Roman ^te should have had the power 
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of jadfifing and detennming concerning her— a woman -who 
is said to hare seduced a king in alliance with ns. and to 
have precipitated him into the war. Restrain your feelings. 
Beware, lest by one vice you disparage a number of good 
Qualities, and destroy the credit of so many meritorious 
deeds, by a fault, too great to be palliated, eyen by the occa- 
sion of it*' 

15. On hearing this dtecourse, not only Masinlssa's coun- 
tenance was suffused with blushes, but he even burst into 
tears; and after declaring that "in future he woul4 be 
directed entirely by Seipio," and entreating him, " as far as 
the affair would permit, to consider the obligation into which 
he had rashly enteifed, not to giye the queen into the power 
of an^ one," he retired in confusion from the general's tent 
to his own. There, dismissing his attendants, he spent 
some time in sighs and moans, which could be iieard dis- 
tinctly by those who stood without. At last, haying uttered 
a deep groan, he called one of his servants, in whom he 
confided, and who had the charge of the poison, which, 
according to the custom of kings, is kept agamst the uncer- 
tainties of fortune, and ordered him to mix some in a cup; 
to carry it to Sophonisba; and to tell her at the same 
time, that " Masinissa would gladly have fulfilled the first 
obligation which he owed her,— that due ih>m a husband to 
his wife; but that, since those wlio had the power had not 
left that in his option, he now performed his second engage- 
ment, that she should not come alive into the hands of tne 
Romans. He therefore requested her to remember her 
IMther, the general, her country, and the two kings to whom 
she had been married ; and to take such steps as she should 
judge proj)er." When the servant carrying this message 
and the poison, came to Sophonisba, — ** I receive,** said she, 
" this nuptial present, by no means an unacceptable one^ ii 
my husband has not the power to perform more for his wife. 
Tell him^ however, that I should have died better, had I not 
married m the very moment of my funeral.** The firmness 
with which she spoke was not greater than the resolution 
with which she received and drank off" the contents of the 
^p. When Scipio was informed of this event, dreading 
lest the younff man, whose passions were violent, might, in 
the present disorder of his mind, take some desperate mea- 
sure, he sent for him instantly; and at one time consoled, 
at another gently chid him, for having atoned one act of 
rashness by another, and for having rendered the affidr 
more horrid than was necessary. Next day, in order to 
divert his thoughts from the object which, at the present, 
distressed him, he mounted his tribunal, and ordered an 
lasemWy to be summoned. There, after he had first hoo- 
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oared Masinissa with the title of king, and passed high enco- 
miums on his me^it, he presented to him a golden crown, a 
golden goblet, a cnrole chair, an ivory sceptre, an en^)roid- 
ered robe, and a vest striped with purple ; enhancing the 
honour by saying that " among the Romans there was nothing 
more magnificent than a triumph, and that those who were 
so distinguished had not a more splendid dress than that <^ 
which Masinissa alone, of all foreigners, was esteemed wor- 
thy by the Roman people." LsbUus also he highly com- 
mended, and presented with a golden crown ; and on others 
of thie military he conferred gifts suitable to the services 
which they had performed. Bv these honours conferred on 
him, the king's mind was soothed, and encouraged to hope 
that he should soon be in possession of the wh<ne extent of 
Numidia, now that Syphax was removed out of his way. 

16. Scipio, sending Caius Laelius, wiUi Syphax ana the 
other prisoners, to Rome, with whom went also ambassadors 
from Masinissa, led back his troops to Tunes, an^ comple- 
ted the fortifications which he had begun some time before. 
The Carthaginians, who had been filled with a short-lived 
joy, on account of their success in the attack on the Roman 
fleet, (and which in their then circumstances they had con- 
sidered as important,) on hearing of the capture of Syphax, 
in whom thev had placed more of their hopes than in Has- 
drubal and their own army, were struck with dismay, and 
would listen no longer to any who advised to continue the 
war; but sent, as their agents to sue for peace, thirty of the 
principal elders. These compose the assembly of (he high- 
est dignity among them, having the principal control ovef 
the senate itself. Arriving at the general's tent, they pros- 
trated themselves, like those who humbly fawn on kings, 
having learned that mode, I suppose, from the covntry 
whence they derived their origin. Their discourse was 
suitable to such servile adulation, not attempting to apolo- 
gize for their conduct, but transferring the blame on Hanni- 
bal, and the favourers of his violent measures. They im- 
plored pardon for their state, which had been twice ruined 
oy the rashness of its citizens, and would a second time be 
indebted for its restoration to the generosity of an enemy : 
they observed that " the Roman people sought dominion 
over the conquered, not their destruction; and declared 
themselves ready to pay implicit obedience to any commands 
which their subjugators should be pleased to impose." Scipio 
told them that " he had come into Africa with the expecta- 
tion, which had been farther encouraged by the happy for- 
tune of his army, of carrying home conquest, not peace. 
That, however, although he had conquest within his reach, 
yet he did not' reject peace ; that all nations might know 



that the Roman people were gtiided hy the piiiiei]^es of jits- 
tice, both in nndertaking and concluding wais. That these 
were the terms of peace which he prescribed: — that they 
^ould give np the prisoners, deserters, and fugitives ; wim- 
draw their armies h'om Italy and Gaul ; renounce all pre- 
tensions to Spain ; retire fVom sQl the islands which lie be- 
tween Italy and Africa; deliver up all their ships of war, 
except twenty, and furnish five hundred thousand measures 
of wheat, and three hundred thousand oi bariey." What 
sum of money be demanded, authors are not agreed. In 
some, I find nve thousand talents:* in others^ five thousand 
pounds weight of silver ; while it is also said that double pay 
of the troops was imposed. " Three days," said he, " snau 
be allowed jrou to consider whetheryou approve of peace on 
these conditions. If yon do approve of it, tnen mal& a truce 
wfthnne, and send ambassadors to Rome to the senate." 
The Carthaginians, thus dismissed, thought it advisable to 
submiLlb any terms, as the only object they had in view was 
to «un time, until Hannibal should come over to Africa; 
and therefore they sent ambassadors to Scipio, to conclude 
a truce, and others to Rome to solicit peace. These carried 
with them a few prisoners, deserters, and fugitives, to make 
a show of obedience, and that they might attain their object 
with the less difficulty. 

17. Lseliie, with Syphaz and the princinal Numidian 
prisoners, arrived at Rome several dajrs berore them, and 
related, in order, to the senate, the several transactions 
which hkd passed in AfVica. Ghreat was the rejoicing 
dn account of the present state of affairs, and the most 
sanguine hopes were entertained with respect to the fu- 
ture. The senate then, on the business being proposed, 
ordefed that the king should be sent prisoner to Alba, and 
that Lselius should be detained until the arrival of the Car- 
thaginian ambassadors. A supplication for four days was 
decreed. Publius iEllius, pretor, when the senate broke up, 
called an assembly of the people, and ascended the rostrum 
with Caius-Lsfelius. There, on hearing that the Carthagin- 
ian armies had been routed ; so renowned a monarch as 
Syphax vanquished and made prisoner ; and conquest ex- 
tended, with extraordinary success, over every part of Nu- 
midia, the people could not contain ^eir foy, but by shouts 
and other methods usually practised by the multitude, ex- 
e pressed immoderate transports. The pretor therefore im^ 
mediately issued orders, that the keepers should open the 
temples m every part of the city ; and that all should be al- 
lowed, during the whole day, to go round them, and pay 
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(heir worship and thanks to the gods. On the day follow- 
ing, he introduced Masinissa's ambassadors, who first con- 
fratalated the senate on the success of Publius Scipio in 
Lfrica : then gave thanks for his having " not only hon- 
oured Masinissa with the title of king, but made him one, 
by reinstating him on the throne of his fkther ; where (now 
that Syphax was remoTed) he had, if it so pleased the senate, 
a prospect of reigning without contest or apprehension j 
thev likewise made their acknowledgments for praises he 
had bestowed on him in the assembly, and for the very 
magnificent presents with which he had loaded him/' 
They added, ** that Masinissa had exerted his best €»adea- 
Tours to appear not unworthy of those favours, and would 
Continue so to do. They then re<|uested dM senate to confirm 
by their decree the title of king, and the other distinguish- 
ed marks conferred on him by Scipio ; tellins: them that 
their monarch farther entreated, that, if it so pleased them, 
the Numidian prisoners then in Rome misht oe sent home, 
ft circiunstance which would do him high honour am<mg 
his countrjrmen." The senate made answer, " that con* 
eratulations on the successes of Africa ought in the con- 
federates to be mutual ; that Scipio appeared to have acted 
properly and regularly, in giving to their Numidian ally 
the title of king ; and that whatever else he ^ould do, 
grateful to Masinissa, the senate ratified and approved it." 
They then ordered the pretor to prepare the following pre- 
sents for the king:— two purple robes with a golden clasp 
and vests, with broad purple borders ; two horses with 
trappings : two suits of horseman's armour, with coats of 
mail ; with tents and can^ furniture, such as is customary 
to provide for a consul. Donatives were also voted for the 
ambassadors, not less than five thousand asses* to each ; 
for their attendants, a thousand asses ;t two suits of appa- 
rel to each of the ambassadors, one to each of their attend- 
ants, and the same to the Numidians, who were to be freed 
from imprisonment, and sent back to the king. Besides 
Which, they ordered entire suits of apartments and enters 
tainment for the embassy. 

18. In die course of the summer, during which (bote 
transactions passed in Africa, and these decrees at Rome, 
Publius Ctuintilius Varus, pretor, and Marcus Cornelius, 
proconsul, fought a pitched battle with Mago the Cartha- 
ginian, in the country of the Insubrian Gteuls. The pro- 
tor's legions were in the first line: Cornelius kept hisia 
i^serve, placing himself in front. The pretor and procon- 
sul exhorted the soldiers to make the attack with the utmost 

M6^ St. lid t 3t 4f. 7d. 
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vigocrr. Finding that they made no impression cm the Car- 
thaginian line, Q,aintiliiis said to Cornelias, " The battle 
flags^ as you may perceive ; and the enemy finding them- 
selves able to make resistance beyond what they had hop- 
ed, are hardened against fear, and it is well if tney do not 
assume boldness : we must bear down with the cavalry, if 
we expect to disorder or drive them from their ground. 
Do you therefore support the battle in front, and I will 
bring up the horse ; or I will take care of matters here, 
while you charge with the cavalry of the four legions." 
The proconsul offering to undertake either part of the bu- 
siness, as the pretor should direct, €tulntilias, the pretor, 
with nis son Marcos, a youth of a high and ardent spirit, 
took the command of the cavalry, and having ordered 
them to mount their horses, led them on instantly to the 
charge. The confusion occasioned by these was increased 
by the shouts of the legions ; nor would the Carthaginian 
line have stood their ground, had not Mago immediately 
brought up the elephants to the fight, having kept them in 
readmess against the first motion which the horse should 
make. By the snorting and sight of these animals, the 
horses were frightened to such a decree, as renderea the 
aid of the cavalry of no efiect. As tne Roman horseman 
had the advantage In point of stren^h, when in close fight, 
and when he could use his javelm and sword hand to 
hand ; so the Numidian had the better in darting javelins at 
him from a distance, and when hLs horse's fright would not 
sufier him to advance. Among the infantry, the twelfUi 
legion having lost the greater part of their number, kept 
their ground, rather through shame, than that they had 
strength to maintain it. They must soon however have 
fiillen back, had not the thirteenth lesion, led up from the 
reserve to tne front, supported the doubtful conflict. Mago 
at the same time brought up to oppose this fresh legicm the 
Gauls, drawn also from his reserve. These being routed 
without much difficulty, the spearmen of the eleventh le- 

Son formed themseiyes into a circular body, and attacked 
e elephants, which were now throwing the line of the in- 
Umtry into confusion ; and by discharging their spears at 
them, hardly any of which w^re thrown in vain ; as the 
beasts were close together, they turned them all on the line 
of their own party. Pour of them, overpowered with 
wounds, fell. On this the first line or the enemy began tq 
pve way ; when all the infantry, seeing the elephants tim- 
ing about, rushed on in order to increase the terror and con- 
fusion. As long, however, as Mago stood at the head of the 
troops, the ranks retreating leisurely, kept up the spirit of the 
battle ; but when they saw him fall on receiving a wound 
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tliroiigh liis thigh, and carried lifeless out of the fields 
instantly 'all betook themselves to flight. There were five 
thousand Carthaginians slain on that day, and t«renty<itwo 
military ensigns taken. Nor was the victory bloodless on 
the side of the Romans : two thousand three hundred men 
of the preterms army were lost, by far the ereater part of 
whom were of the twelfth legion ; of which l^ion also 
fell two military tribmies, Marcos Gk)9Conius and Marcus 
I^banius. Of the thirteenth legion, likewise, which had shar- 
ed the latter part of the engagement, Cneios Helvios, mili- 
tanr tdbone, was slain wnile employed in^ restoring the 
i^ht. There perished, besides, thirty-two horsemen of -«ome 
distinction, who were trodden down by the elephants^ 40^ 
gether with some centurions. Probably the contest would 
not hare been so soon ended, had not the wound ^f their 
general made the enemy retire from the field. 

19. Mago, setting out during the silence of the nest night, 
and making as long journejrs as his wound allowed him to 
bear, arrived at the sea-coast, in the country of the Ingau* 
nian Ligurians. There the deputies from Carthage, who 
hlid a few days before arrived with the ships in the* (Gal- 
lic bay, waited on him, and delivered orders to him to 
pass over to Africa as soon as possible ; informing him that 
kis brother Hannibal, to whom messengers had been also 
sent, would do the same, for the afiairs of the Carthaginiana 
Were not in a condition to hold possession of Q&vlI and Italy 
by arms. Maffo was not only moved by the commands of 
the senate and the danger that threatened his country, but 
dreaded lest, if he delayed, he might be hard pressed By the 
victorious enexny ; and alsSo, lest the Ligurians themselves, 
seeing that the Carthaginians were about to relinquish Italy, 
might revolt to those under whose power they must speedily 
fi&ll. He at the same time entertained hopes that his wound 
might be less irritated on board a ship man on land, and 
that he might there be able to attend to the cure of it with 
more convenience. Embarking therefore his troops, he set 
sail, and had scarcely passed Sardinia when he died; on the 
coast of which island, several Carthaginian ships which hai 
been dispersed were taken by the Roman fleet. Such were 
the occurrences by land and ^ea, on that side of Italy nearest 
to the Alps. The consul Cneius Servilius performed nothing 
memorable in Etruria, or in Gteul, (for he nad advanced into 
that ctontry,) except that he rescued from slavery, which 
they had endured for sixteen ^rears, his father, Caius S(»rvil« 
ins, atad his uncle Caius Lutatius, who h^ been taken by the 
Boians at the village of Tanetum. He returned to Rome 
accompanied by these on each side of him, distinguished 
.nther by family badges than public services. It was pro^ 
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posed to the people, that " Cneias Senrilitis shoalj hot be 
subject to penalty, for baring, contranr to the laws, during 
the life of his father, (a circumstance of which he was at that 
time ignorant,) and who sat in the curule chair, accepted 
the offices of tribune of the commons, and plebeian edue f 
Jhis being admitted, he returned to his province. Consentia, 
XJiTugnm, Verg©, Besidise, Hetriculum, Sypheum, Argen- 
tanum, Clampetia, and many other small states, perceiying 
that the Carthaginians grew languid in their operations, 
caxne oyer to Cneins Servilius the consul, then in Bruttium; 
and who had fou|[ht a battle with Hannibal in the district 
of <M)ton, of which we have no clear account. Valerius 
A»Cias mjrs that five thousand of the enemy were slain. 
This is a circumstance of such importance, that either it 
must h€ an impudent fiction, or they were guilty of great 
aegllgence who omitted mentioning it It is certain that 
Hannibal made no farther efforts in Italy, for deputies came 
to him from Carthage recalling him to Africa, nearly at the 
aame time with Mago. 

20. Hannibal is said to have been thrown into the most 
rioleiit agitation, and scarcely to have refrained from shed- 
ding tears, on hearing the words of the deputies. When 
they had delivered the orders which they had in charge, he 
said,— ** Now, indeed, they recall me, not in ambigaons 
terms, but openly, who have, for a long time past, been 
dragging me home, by refusing me supplies both of men and 
money. It is not the Roman people, so often discomfited 
and routed, that has c(mquered Hannibal, but the Carthagi- 
nian senate, through the malicious suggestions of envy ; nor 
will Scipio exult and pride himself so much in this my dis- 
graceful retreat, as will Hanno ; who, unable to do it by 
any other means, has crushed our family under the ruins of 
Carthage.'' As he had for some time foreseen this event, 
he had ships already prepared ; dismissing therefore a use- 
less crowd of soldiers, under the appearance of garrisons, 
into the towns of Bruttium, a few of which adhered to him 
rather through fear than affection, he carried over to Africa 
Aich of the troops as were fit for service. A great number 
of natives of Italy, refusing to follow him to Africa, and fly- 
ing to the sanctuary of Juno Lacinia, which, till that day, 
had never been violated, were barbarously put to death with- 
in the walls of the temple. «We are told, that hardly any 
person ever showed more ^ef on leaving his native4k>U to 
go into exile, than Hannibal on his departure from ihe 
country of his eneifiy : that he often looked back on the coast 
o' J^*y. inveighing against gods and men, uttering curses 
on his own head for not having led his men to Rome, yet 
reeking with blood from the slaughter at Caim» : reflectinflr, 
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vtiiik the bitterest Tezalion, that Scipio, who, since his ap^ 
pointment to the consulship, had not looked in the face of 
th^ Carthaginian enemy in Italy, had yet spirit to so and 
attack Carthage ; while he, who had slain a htmdred thou- 
sand fighting men at Thrasymenns and Cannae, had suffered 
his strength to moulder away about Casilinum, Cumae, and 
Nola. In the midst of such self-reproaches and complaints, 
he was forced away from Italy, in which he had so long 
maintained a divided power with the Romans. 

21. News was brought to Rome at the same timie that both 
Mago and Hannibal had departed for Africa. But the ex- 
ultation of the people was diminished by the reflection/ that 
the Roman commanders had shown a want either of spirit 
or of strength, in not preventing such departure, though thejT 
had received orders to that purpose from the senate. They 
had also much anxiety concerning the final issue of ail|ir& 
now that the whole weight of the war fell on one generw' 
and his army. About the same time ambas^dors arrived 
from Saguntum, bringing with them some Carthaginians 
who had come over to Spain to hire auxiliaries, and whoiA 
they had seized, together with their money. They laid down 
in the porch of the senate-house two hundred and fiify 
pounds weight of gold and eighty of silver. The agents 
were thrown into prison ; the gold and silver were return- 
ed, and thanks given to the Saguntines ; presents were ma^e* 
to them besides, and ships provided to convey them home to 
Spain. Some of the older senators then observed, that 
•* Men had less lively sensations of good than of evU. Did 
they remember what terror and consternation Hannibars 
coming into Italy had excited 1 What losses they had sus- 
tained, and what lamentations had followed 1 When the 
Carthaginian camp was seen from the walls of the city, what 
vows were then offered up by each particular person and by 
the whole bod]^ of the people ! How often, in their assem- 
blies, were their hands stretched out towards heaven, and 
exclamations heard — O I will that day ever arrive, when we 
shall see Italy cleared of the enemy, and blessed once more 
with the enjoyment of peace 1 That now, at length, in the 
sixteenth year, the gods had granted their wish, and yet not 
the slightest proposal had been made of returning thanks to 
the gods. So deficient are men in gratitude, even at the 
time when a favour is received ; and much less are they apt 
to retain a proper sense of it afterward." Immediately, a 
general exclamation broke forth from every part of the sen- 
ate-house, that Publius .£lius, the pretor, snould take the 
sense of tne senate on the subject ; and a decree passed, that 
a supplication should be solenmized in all the temples for 
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,#ve days, and a hundred and twenty of the greater viodni 
offered in sacrifice. 

22. Afler Lslius and Masinissa's ambassadors were dis* 
missed, accounts were brought, that the Carthaginian am* . 
bassadors, who were coming to treat of peace, had been seen 
at Puteoli, and would proceed from tnence by land ; on 
which the senate resolved^ that Caius Lslius snould be re- 
called^ in order that he might be present at the proceeding 
€tuintus'Fulvius Gillo, a lieutenant-general under Scimo, 
conducted the Carthaginians to Rome, but they were for- 
bidden to enter the city. Apartments were provided for 
them in the Villa Pnblica, and an audience of the senate 
was granted them in the temple of Bellona. Their discourse 
was nearly the same with that which they had made to Sciplo^ 
Ihrowin^ off all the blame of the war from the commumty. 
and laying it on Hannibal. They affirmed, that " he haa 
acted contrary to the orders of the senate, not only in pass«- 
ing the Alps, but even in crossing the Iberus; and that he 
had. without any authority from them, made war not on^f 
on the Romans, out before that on the Saguntines ; that, if 
the facts were duly considered, the senate and people of 
Carthage had, to that day, inviolably observed the trea^ 
with the Romans. Therefore they had nothing farther in 
charge, than to request, that they might be allowed to abide 
hy^ the terms of the peace which had been lately concluded 
with the consul Lutatius." The pretor, according to the 
established custom, giving permission to the senators to make 
such inquiries of the anmassadors as any of them thought 
proper : the older members, who had bieen present a^ the 
concluaingof the treaties, asked various questions relative 
to them. The Carthaginians replied, that they were not of 
an age to remember particulars, (for almost aU of them were 
young :) on which, the house resounded with exclamations, 
that Punic faith was evident, in appointing such men as 
these to solicit the renewal of a former peace, with the terms 
of which they were themselves unaeauaintea. 

^. The ambassadors being ordered to withdraw, the sen- 
ators proceeded to give their opinions. Marcus Lavius re- 
commended, that ** Cneius Servilius, the consul who was 
the nearest home, should be sent for, to be present at the 
proceedings ; for as no subject of greater importance thaa 
the present could ever come under their consideration, so 
he did not think it consistent with the dignity of the Roinaa 
people, that an afiair of such magnitude snoiud be transacted 
in the absence of both the consuls^" Ctuintus Metellus, who 
three years before had been consul, and had also been die- 
tator, proposed, that " whereas Publius Scipio, by destroying 
the armies of the enemy, and wasting their country, baa n- 
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daced them to such necessity, that they sued for peace : n9 
person whatever could be a more competent juage of thrir 
intention in making the application, and tnerefore they 
should be wholly directed by the advice of that general, who 
was carrying on the war under the walls of Carthage." — 
Marcus Valerius Laevinns, who had been twice consul, 
charged those men with being come as spies, and not as am- 
bassadors ; and advised, that " they should be ordered to de- 
part from Italy ; that guards should be sent with them to 
their ships ; and that orders should be sent to Scipio, not te 
intermit his operations." Lselius and Fulvius added, that 
** Scipio had grounded his hopes of success on Hannibal and 
Mago not being recalled from Italy. That the Carthaginians 
would feign a compliance with any measures, while they 
waited for the arrival of those generals and their armies; 
and would afterward, forgetting all gods and all treaties, 
however recent, pursue the war. This observation made 
^em more readily concur in the opinion of Lavinus. The 
ambassadors were therefore dismissed, and almost without 
an answer. 

24. About the same time, the consul, Cneius Servilius,not 
doubting but that he should enjoy the glory of havin§[ re- 
stored peace to Italy, passed over into Sicily in pursuit of 
Hannibal, (as if he himself had compelled him to retreat,) 
intending to proceed from thence to Africa. As soon as 
this became Imown at Rome, the senate at first voted that the 
pretor should write to the consul that they required him to 
return to Italy. Afterward, on the pretor's assuring them 
that Servilius would pay no regard to his letter, Publins 
Sulpicius, being created dictator for the purpose, recalled 
the consul, by virtue of his superior authority ; and then, 
with Marcus Servilius, master of the horse, he spent the re- 
mainder of the year in going round to the cities which had 
forfeited their allegiance during the war, and examining 
into the conduct of each. Durmg the continuance of the 
truce a hundred transports, with stores, under the convoy of 
twenty ships of war, sent from Sardinia by Lentulus, the 
pretor^ arrived safe in Africa, without meetmg any obstruc- 
tion either from the enemy or bad weather. Cneius Octa- 
vius, who sailed from Sicily with two hundred transports 
and thirty ships of war, had not the same good fortune. His 
voyage was prosperous until he came almost within sight 
of Africa, when the wind at first subsided into a calm ; then 
springing up heavily from the southwest, his ships were 
dispersed on all sides. He himself, with the ships of war. 
struggling through the opposing waves, with excessive toil 
to the rowers, made the promontory or Apollo: the trans* 
ports were most of them driven to .£gimurus, an island 

uv. vofc. m.--2 I 
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•fetretchln^ across the mouth of the bay on which Oarthagt 
stands, distant from the City about thirty miles; the rest 
towards that part of it where the hot-baths are found. All 
this happened within view of Carthage, and occasioned a 
concourse of people from all parts in the fomm. The ma- 
gistrates assembled the senate: the multitude in the porch 
of the senate-house expressed aloud their uneasiness, lest so 
great a booty should be allowed to escape out of their hands. 
Although some objected that their taith was pledged in 
having sued for peace, others in their having agreed to a 
vuce, and which had not yet expired, yet the assembly, be- 
ing composed of nearly an equal number of the populace as 
of senators, came to a resolution that Hasdrubai snould go 
to ^gimurus with a fleet of fifty sail^ and proceed from 
thence to pick up the scattered ships of the Romans in the^ 
several harbours and along the coasts. First, the transports^ 
from ^gimurus, abandoned by the mariners, who elected 
their escape, were towed to Carthage; afterward those 
from the baths. 

25. The ambassadors had not yet returned from Rome, 
nor was it known what were the sentiments of the Roman 
senate concerning war or peace ; neither was the term of 
the truce expired. Scipio, on this account, more highlv re- 
sented the mjury offered by those who had petitionea for 
peace and the truce ; and, considering it as breaking off the 
negotiations, and an infraction of the truce, he instantly 
sent Marcus Baebius, Lucius Sergius, and Lucius Fabius. 
ambassadors to Carthage. These, ha vine narrowly escaped 
suffering violence from the populace, and still apprehendmg 
themselves exposed to danger, applied to the magistrates 
who had protected them from ill treatment, for a guard <» 
ships on their return. Two triremes were assigned them; 
which, as soon as they came to the river Bagrada, from 
whence there was a view of the Roman camp, returned to 
Carthage. There was a Carthaginian fleet stationed at 
Utica, from which two quadriremes were sent, either in 
consequence of private orders from Carthage, or Hasdrubai, 
who commanded that fleet, (for the infraction was unau- 
thorized by the public,) and which suddenly attacked the Ro- 
man quiQ<^uereme as it came round the promontory. The 
Carthaginian vessels attempted to strike the Roman with 
their prows, but which they could not effect by reason of 
its activity, nor could the fighting men leap from those lower 
ships into the higher ones. The ouinquereme was gallant- 
ly defended, as long as weapons lasted. These, however, 
8|iint, there was nothing that could save them but the land 
being near, and the multitude which poured out froo} the 
camp to the coast. They therefore pressed forward, usiog 
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UttiT almost efforts with their oars ; and ranning on shore, 
the men escaped, but th^ship was entirely lost. After the 
trace had been thus broken, by outrage after oatrage, Laelius 
and Fulvios arrived from Rome, with the Carthaginian 
ambassadors. To these Scipio declared, that " ahhoagh the 
Carthaginians had violated not only their faith pledged in 
the trace, bat also the* laws of nations respecting ambassa- 
dors, yet they shoold, meet with no treatment from him on- 
becoming the maxims of the Roman people and his own 
principles ;" and thns dismissing them, he prepared for wa^ 
Hannibal now drew nigh the land, when one of the sailors 
was ordered to climb the mast, and discover what part of the 
country they were arrived at : and on his saying that their 
coarse pointed to a rained sepalchre, the Carthaginian, struck 
with the ill omen, ordered tne pilot to steer past that place, 
pat in his fleet at Leptis, and there disembarked his forces. 
26. These were the transactions in Africa daring that 
year : those which follow belong to the period in which Mar- 
cus Servilius G(eminus, who was then master of the horse, 
and Tiberias Claudius Nero, were consuls. However, 
towards the end of the former year deputies arrived from the 
idlied cities of Greece. They complained that their lands were 
ravaged by Philip's garrisons; and that their ambassadors, 
who had gone into Macedonia to solicit reparation of their 
injuries, had not been admitted to the presence of the king. 
At the same time, they gave information that four thousand 
soldiers, under the command of Sopater, had gone over to 
Africa, and were marching to the assistance of the Cartha- 
ginians ; and that some money also had been sent with them; 
whereon the senate ordered that an embassy should be sent 
to the king, to acquaint him that the senate considered those 
proceedings as contrary to the treaty subsisting between 
them. Caius Terentius Varro, Cains Mamilius, and Mar- 
cus Aurellus, were despatched on this business, with an 
escort of three quinqueremes. That year was remarkable 
for a great fire, by which the buildings on the Publician hill 
were burned to the pn^ound ; and also for an uncommon 
overflowing of the nvers; but proWsions were plentiful, 
because, in consequence of peace, all parts of Italy were 
open for importation; and besides, a great Quantity of com, 
which had been sent from Spain, was delivered out to 
the inhabitants at the easy rate of four asses a bushel, by the 
curule ediles, Marcus Valerius Palto and Marcus Fabins 
Buteo. In the same yaar died Ctuintus Fabius Mazimus» 
in extreme old age, ifii be true, as some writers affirm, that 
he had been au^r for sixty-two jrears. He was certainly 
a man worthy of the great surname which he bore, even fif 
he were the first to whom it was applied. He surpassed b^ 
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lather, and was equal to his grandfather, in the honourable 
frosts which he filled. His grandfather, RuUus, was dis- 
tinguished by a greater number of Victories, and greater bat- 
tles ; but the actions of Fabius, having such an antagonist 
as Hannibal, may be considered as equivalent to them all. 
He was deemed to possess more caution than spirit: but 
though it may be doubted whether iie dilatoriness of his 
conduct arose from his natural disposition, or from a con- 
viction that it was best suited to the war in which he was 
engaged, yet nothing is more certain, than that this man 
atoie, ttsthe poet Ennius says, by his delays retrieved our 
afiieiirs. CLuintus Fabius Maximus, his son, was consecrated 
augur in nis place, and Servius Sulpicius Galba pontifif, in 
his place also; for he held two offices in the college of 
priests. The Roman games were repeated for one day ; the 

glebeian thrice repeated entire, by the curule edi^es, Marcus 
^xtius Sabinus and Caius Trexnellius Flaccus. Both these 
were elected pretors^ and, with them, Cains Livius SaUna- 
tor and Caius Aurelius Cotta. The different accounts given 
by writers render it uncertain whether Caius Servilius, con- 
sul, presided at the elections that year, or Publius Sulpicius. 
nommated dictator by him, because he himself was detained 
in Etruria, being employed, pursuant to a decree of the sen- 
ate ; in holding inquisitions relative to the con^racies of the 
principal inh^itants. 

27. In the beginning of the following year, [A. U. C. 
550. B. C. 203] Marcus Servilius and Tiberius Claudius, 
summoning the senate to the capitol, consulted them con- 
cerning the provinces. Both were desirous of obtaining Af- 
rica ; they therefore wished that Italy and Africa should bedis- 
ncxsed of by lot : but this was opposed, though by Q,uintus 
Metellus chiefly. The consuls were ordered to apply to the 
tribunes, to take the sense of the people as to wno should 
conduct the war in Africa. All the tribes concurred in ap- 
pointing Publius Scipio. Nevertheless the consuls put the 
province of Africa to the lot, for so the senate h|d decreed, 
and it fell to Tiberius Claudius, who was to carry to Africa 
a fleet of fifty ships, all quinqueremes, with authority equal 
to that of Scipio. Marcus Servilius obtained Etruria : and 
in the same province the command was continued to Cains 
Servilius, if ine senate thought proper that the consul should 
remain in the city. Of the pretors, Marcus Sextius ob- 
tained Gaul, where Publius Cluintilius Varus was to deliver 
to him two legions with the province ; Cains Livius, Brut- 
flum, wit^ the two legions wnich P'ublius Sempronius, pro- 
consul^ had commanded the year before ; Cneius Tremellius, 
mcily, with directions to receive from Publius Villius Tap- 
pulus, pretdr of the former year, the province and- two- 
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regions: Villins, as propretor, -pas appointed to protect the 
coast of Sicily with twenty ships of war and one thousand 
troops; Idarcos Pomponius, to convey from thence to Rome, 
with the remaining twenty ships, one thousand five hundred 
soldiers. The city jurisdiction fell to Caius Aurelius Cotta; 
the rest were continued fn their provinces, and with the 
armies to which they were first appointed. Not more than 
sixteen legions were employed that year in the service of the 
empire, in order to conciliate the favour of the gods to all 
their undertakings and proceedings, it was ordeied that the 
consuls should, before they set out to the camifMiisn, cele- 
brate those games, and with the greater victimt, which Ti- 
tus Manlius, dictator, in the consulate of Marcus Claudius 
MarceUus and Titus Gluintius, bad vowed, provided the 
commonwealth should for the next five years continue in 
the same state. The games were exhibited in the circus 
during four days, and the victims sacrificed to the gods to 
whom they haa been vowed. 

28. Meanwhile, both hope and anxiety daily increased in 
equal proportion; nor could people judge with certainty 
whether it was a proper subject of rejoicing that Hannibal 
had, at the end of sixteen J^ears, departed from Italy, and 
thereby left the possession of it open to the Roman people, or 
whether they had not rather cause of fear in his having car- 
ried his army safe into Africa. They considered that, 
although the place was " changed, the danger was still the 
same: that Gtuintns Fabins, lately deceased, who foretold 
ttke violence of this struggle, had pounds for what he far- 
ther presaged, namely, that Hannibal would prove a more 
formidable enemy in his own country than he had been in a 
foreign one. Scipio," he said, '* would not have to deal with 
Syphax, a kin^ of undisciplined barbarians, whose army 
haa been sometimes commanded by Statorius, a man but little 
elevated above the condition of a slave ; nor with such a dai- 
tardly general as his father-in-law Hasdmbal ; nor with tumul- 
tuary armies, hastily collected out of a crowd of armed ru»* 
tics,— 4)ut with Hannibal, a general of the greatest braverjr; 
brousfht up from his infancy in the midst of arms ; in his 
childoood a soldier; when scarcely arrived at the age of 
youth, a general ; who had advanced to an old age through 
a course of victories ; had filled Spain, Gaul, and Italy, from 
the Alps to the strait, with monuments of his mighty 
achievements ; who was at the head of an army equally ex- 
perienced in service with himself, hardened by having gone 
through every kind of difficulty, even beyond what men could 
be supposed to endure ; which had been stained, numberks: 
times, with Roman blood, and had carried with them tlR 
floxnls, not only of Roman soldiers, but of Roman command 
212 
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ers : (hat many would meet Scipio in battle who, with their 
own hands, had slain pretors, generals, and consuls ; who, is 
fine, were decorated with the highest military honoui%, ac» ^ 
customed as they were to ravage camps and the cities of Italy ; ' 
and that the magistrates of the Roman people were not in 
possession of such a number of fasces as Hannibal could 
have carried before him, of those which had been taken h'om 
the generals who had fallen by his arms." While their 
thougl\ts were employed in these discouraging •considera^ 
tions, their anxiety and fears were farther aggravated by 
other circumstances; for after being accustomed daring- 
several years to wage war in different parts of Italy, with- 
out any sanguine hopes or prospect of its speedy conclusion,. 
Scipio and Hannibal, champions matched as it were for the 
final decision, had now raised their eagerest attention. Even 
those who had the greatest confidence in Scipio, and the 
strongest hopes of victory, the nearer they saw the comjrte- 
tion of their wishes, the more was their solicitude height^ 
ened. In a similar manner were the minds of the Caraia- 
ginians affected ; who, when they turned their eyes on Han- 
nibal, and the greatness of his exploits, repented that they^ 
had sued for peace. Then recollecting that they had beea 
twice vanquished in battle ; that Syphax had been made pri»* 
oner; that they had been expellea from Spain ; and finally, 
that they had been obliged to quit Italy for the defence of 
their own shores ; and that all this had been effected by the 
valour and conduct of Scipio alone, they looked on him with 
terror, as a leader whose birth the fates had ordained for 
their destruction. 

29. Hannibal in the mean time arrived at Hadrumetum, 
and spent a few days there in refreshing his soldiers afler 
the fatigues of the voyage ; when, roused by the alarming 
accounts that all the country round Carthaee was possessed 
V tl^e enemy's troops, he advanced by umg marches to 
Zama, which lies at the distance of five days' journey from 
that city. Some spies whom he sent out, l>eing intercepted 
by the Roman guards, and brought to Scipio. he gave them 
in charge to the military tribunes, with orders to conduct 
them through the camp, wherever they chose : he encouraged 
them to lav aside fear, and view every thing; and then, in- 
quiring whether they had taken a satisfactory view of every 
particular, he gave them an escort back to Hannibal. Han- 
nibal received no pleasure from any of their accounts. — 
They informed him that Masinissa happened to arrive that 
very day with six thousand foot, and four thousand horse ; 
and he was particularly struck by the confidence pf the ene- 
my, whkh, he well knew, was not conceived without rea- 
lon. Wherefore, although he was himself the cause of the 
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war, and had, by his coming, occasioned the violation of 
the truce, and the breaking off the negotiations ; yet, think- 
ing that he might obtain more reasonable terms, by soing 
|br peace while his strength was entire, than after bemg dis- 
comfited, he sent a messas^e to Scipio, reqaesting a confer- 
ence. Whether he took mis step on his own judgment or 
by the order of the government, I cannot take on me to af- 
firm. Valerius Antias says that after he had been defeated 
by Scipio in the first engagement, in which twelve thousand 
fighting men were slain, and one thousand seven hundred 
t&en, he came as amba^dor, with ten others, into the camp 
to Scipio. Scipio did not decline the conference ; and the 
two generals, by concert, moved forward their camps, in or- 
der &at they might the more^conveniently meet. Scipio sat 
down aet a small distance iVom the city Nedagara, in a spot 
every way commodious, besides having water within a jave- 
lin's cast : Hannibal took possession of « hill, four miles 
distant ; safe and convenient in all respects, except that 
there was no water near. In the space between them a spot 
was chosen open to view on all sides, that there might be no 
room for treachery. — ^ 

30. Their armed attendants having retired to an equal 
distance on both sides, here met (each attended by a single 
interpreter) the two greatest generals, not only of the age 
they lived m, but of all who have been recorded in any for- 
mer time, ami equal to any of the kings or commanders of 
any nations whatever. On sight of each other they both 
stood for some time silent, struck dumb as it were by mutual 
admiration. At length Hannibal began thus : " Since it has 
been so ordered by fate, that I, who first commenced hostili- 
ties against the Roman people, and have so often bleen on the 
point of making a conquest of them, should voluntarilv come 
to sue for peace, I am glad that it is to you, rather than to 
any other person, that I am to applv. On vour part, too, 
among the many illustrious events of'^your life, it ought not 
to be reckoned the least glorious, that Hannibal, to whom 
the ffods granted victory over so many Roman generals, has 
yielded to you ; and that yon put an end to this war, which 
was first rendered remarkable by the calamities of your coun- 
try, before it was so by those of ours. Here also we may 
Observe the sport of fortune in the disposal of events, that, in 
the consulate of your father, I took up arms. He was the 
first Roman general with whom I engaged in battle, and to 
his son I now come unarmed to solicit peace. It jwrerenij- 
deed above all things to be wished that the gods hai so dis- 
posed the minds of our fathers, that your countrsrmen had 
oeen contented with the dominion or Italy, and ours with 
that of Africa ; for, even on your side, Sicily and Sardinia 
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are not an adequate compensation for the loss of so many 
fleets, so many armies, so many excellent generals. But 
what is past, however it may be blamed, cannot be retrieved* 
Onr attempts on the possessions of others have ended in otBr 
being necessitated to fight in defence of our own. Thus we 
not only brought war home to you in Ital]^, bat to ourselves 
in AfHca. You beheld the arms and ensisns of an enemy 
almost within your gates and on your walls ; and we now, 
from the ramparts of Carthage, hear the dm of a Roman 
camp. The event, therefore, for which wrought most ear- 
nestly to pray, and you to wish, above all thing^. now coAies 
in view : you are negotiating a peace in the midst of a site- 
cessful career. We who negotiate are the persons most ij^ 
terested in its establishment, and whose stipulations, whatf 
ever they may be, will certainly be ratified by our respective 
states. We want nothing but a disposition not averse fn^m 

'^pacific counsels. »For my part, so much instruction have t 
received from age, returning now an old man to n^ com^ 
try, which I left a boy, and also both from prosperity an^ 
adversity, that I wish to follow reason rather than fortune.* 
But your early time of life and uninterrupted flow of pros- 
peri^, both apt to inspire a degree of warmth ill suited to 
peaceful plans, excite in my mind very serious apprehen- 
sions. > He whom fortune has never deceived, rarely consid- 
ers the uncertainty of ^ture events. What I was at Thra- 
symenus and at Cannae, that you are at present. Appointed 
to a command at an age scarcely fit for service, though your 
enterprises were of the boldest nature, you were ever suc- 
cessful. By aven^ng the death of your father and uncle, 
you acquired adistmeuished character for uncommon brave- 
ry and filial duty. You recovered Spain, which had been 
lost, and drove out of it four Carthaginian armies. On be- 
ing elected consul, while others wanted spirit sufficient to 
defend Italy, von passed into Africa^ and by there destroy- 
ing two armies, by taking and bummg two camps in one 
hour, by making a captive of Syphax, a most powerful king, 
and by seizing on so many of his cities, and so many of ours, 
you compelled me to relinguish the possession of Italy, whicn 

' ft had continued to hold for ^teen years. Perhaps your 
wishes tend rather to conquest than to peace. I know the 
spirit of 3rou Romans, that it ever aims at grand rather than 
useful objects. Fortune once shone on me with the same 
benign countenance. But if, along with prosperity, the gods 
would grant us a sound judgment, we snouid consider not 
only what had already happened, but what may possibly 
happen hereafter. Although you should forget all other in- , 
stances, I am a sufficient example of every kind of fortune. 
Me, whom yoii formerly saw pitching my camp between the 
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Anio ^d your city, and on the point of scaling the walls &. 
Rome, you now behold here, under the walls of my native 
city, which is threatened with a siege ; deprived of my two 
brothers, generals of consummate skill and valour ; depre- 
cating, in liehalf of my own city, those calamities by which 
formerly I struck terror into yours. The most exalted state . 
of fortune is* ever the least to be relied on. A peace con-;^ 
eluded at a juncture wherein your affairs flourisn, and ours 
are distressed, reflects splendour and dignity on you who 
ffrant it: to us who request it, it is rather necessary than 
Sononrable. A certain peace is better and safer than a vic- 
tory in expectation : the former is in your own disposal, the 
latter in that of the gods. Risk not, on the chance of one 
hour, the happy successes of so many years. When you 
consider your own strength, recollect, at the same time, the 
chances of war. Arms there will be cm both sides ; but, on 
|x)th sides, the bodies that contend will be but human. Events 
less correspond to men's expectations in war, than in any 
other case whatever. Even supposingthat you should gain 
the victory in battle, the proportion of glory which you would 
thereby acquire, in addition to what you may now securely 
enjoy on granting peace, would be by no means commensu- 
rate to that which you must lose, should any misfortune hap- 
pen to you. The chance of but a single hour may destroy 
at once both the honours which you have attained, and those 
for which you hope. In the adjusting of matters, every thing, 
Publius Scipio, will be in your own power ; in the other case, 
you must abide b)r the pleasure of the gods. Formerly, Mar- 
cus Atilius, in this same land, would have been celebrated 
among the few most extraordinary examples of bravery and 
success, had he, when possessed of victory, granted peace 
to the request of our fathers ; but by setting no bounds to his 
ambition, by laving no restraint on his passions ; in propor- 
tion to the heignt of glory to which he had attained, was his 
fidl dishonourable. Certainly it is his right who grants 
peace, not his who sues for it, to prescribe ihe terms ; yet, 
perhaps, we might not be deemed altogether inadequate to 
the estimation of what degree of punishment should be in- 
flicted on us. We are ready to give up to you the possess- 
icm of ail those places, on account of which the war was 
begun : Sicily, SiEurdiaia, Spain, with all the islands that lie 
in any part of the sea between Africa and Italy. Let us 
Carthaginians, confined within the shores of Africa, behold 
you, since such is the will of the gods, extending your sove- 
reignty, both by lan^ and sea, over4breign realms. I am far 
from denying that you have some reason to distrust the faith 
of the Carthaginians, on account of the insincerity which 
they showed in their solicitations, and in not waiting the is* 
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sae of the negotiation. Scipio, the security of a peace be- 
ing observed depends much on the character of those who 
sue for it. Your senate. I hear, refused to grant it, partiy 
from the consideration that the piersons employed in the em- 
bassy were not sufficiently respectable. Hannibal sues for 
peace, who would not sue for it unless he thought it expe- 
dient ; and who on account of the same expediency which 
induces him to sue for it, will also maintain it. And as be- 
cause the war was begun by me, I took effectual care, until 
the gods themselves declared against me, that my country- 
men should have no reason to complain of it, so will I exert 
my utmost endeavours to make them satisfied with a peace 
procured by any means." 

31. The Roman general answered to this effect : " Han- 
nibal, it was not unknown to me that their expectati(m of 
your arrival was what urged the Carthaginians to violate 
the truce subsisting, and to break off the treaty of peace. 
Nor do you dissemble it ; as you deduct from the rormer 
conditions every particular, except those which are, for 
some time past, m our own power. But as you are solicit- 
ous that vour countrymen should understand how great a 
burden they are relieved f^om by your means, so it is my 
business to endeavour that they shall not now retract thie 
concessions which they then agreed to make, and enjoy 
what they then ceded, as a reward of their perfidy. Un- 
worthy of being allowed the same terms, you require addi- 
tional advantages in consequence of your treachery. Nei- 
ther were our fathers the aggressors in the war of Sicily, 
nor we in that of Spain, m the former case, the danger 
of their allies the Mamertines ; in the latter, the destmc- 
- tjgn of Saguntum, armed us in the cause of justice and do- 
ty. That YOU were the aggressors, you yourself acknow- 
ledge ; and the gods bear wimess to it, who directed the is- 
sue of the former war according to equity, and who are 
now directine^and will bring the present to the same issue. 
As to myself I am sensible of the instability of human af* 
fairs ; I am mindful of the power of fortune, and I know 
that all our undertakings are subject to a thousand casual- 
ties. But as, on the other hand, if you were retiring from 
Italy of your own accord, and. after embarking your troops, 
were come to solicit peace *, ir in that case I refused to lis- 
ten to you, I should acknowledgenhat I behaved with pride 
and arrogance : so, on the other' hand, now that I nave 
draeged you into Africa, in spite of every effort which you 
used to prevent it, I am mot bound to s^ow you any parUcQ- 
lar respect. If, therefore, m addition to me terms on which it 
was then intended to conclude a peace, (and with which yo« 
are acquainted,) a foil compensation be proposed for hvF- 
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lig seized our ships and stores daring the snbsistence of a 
trace, and for the insult offered my ambassadors, I shall 
then nave matter to lay before m3r council. But if this also i 
seem severe, prepare for war, since you must be insincere^/ 
in proposing peace." Thus, without coming to any accom- 
modation, they retired to their respective armies, and in- 
formed them that words had been tried to no purpose, that 
the business must be decided by arms, and they must abide 
the fortune which the gods should allot them. 

32. Arrived at their camps, both gave orders to their sol- 
diers to " ^et ready their arms, and call forth their courage, 
for a decisive contest ; in which, if success attended them, 
they would secure a superiority, not for a day, but for ever. 
That it would be seen before to-morrow ni|^ht, whether 
Rome or Carthage was to give laws to all nations : for not 
Africa, nor Italy, but the world, was to be the prize of vic- 
tory: while the calamities to those who should be over- 
come were proportionate to the prize ;" for as, on the one 
hand, the Romans had no chance of escaping in a foreign, 
and to them unknown, country ; so, on the other, Carthage, 
having exhausted her last resources, seemed to be threat- 
ened with immediate rain. Next day advanced two by far 
the most illustrious generals, and two most puissant armies, 
of the two most powerful states, to complete the splendid 
fabric of glory which ' they had erected, and whicn each 
was desirous of securing to himself. Th^ minds of all 
were anxiously suspended between hope and fear ; and, 
while they viewed at one time their own, at another the 
enemy's army, estimating their powers either, by the eye or 
jud^ent, they met with objects both of encouragement and 
of oread. Such as did not occur to their own thoughts 
were suggested by the eenerals in their admonitions and 
exhortations. The Cartnaginian recounted the elicits of 
sixteen years in the heart of Italy ; so many Roman gener- 
als, so many armies^ utterlv destroyed : and when he came to 
any soldier who h^d been distinguished for his behaviour in a 
former battle, he reminded him of the honours which h« had 
received. Sciplo called to his men's recollection Spain, the 
late engagements in Africa, and the acknowledgment of 
the enemy, that they "had been compelled by their fears to 
sue for peace ; which, yet, £he natural perfidy of their dis- 
position would not allow them to establish. He related also 
his conference with Haimibal ; which, as it had passed in 
secret, he might have misrepresented at his pleasure. He 
mentioned, as an encouraging omen, t|iat, as they were 
coming oat to battle, the gods had shown them the same 
Bortents, under the auspices of which their fathers had 
ibaght at the islands JSgates. " The end of the war. 
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and of ail their toils," he said, " was now at hand ; they 
had within their reach the plunder of Carthage : and 
might speedil3r return home to their country, to their pa- 
rents, their children, their wives, and their household gocb." 
These words he uttered in an erect attitude, and with a 
countenance so animated with joy, that he seemed as if he 
had already obtained the victoiy. 

33. He then drew up the spearmen in the van, behind 
them the first-rank men, and closed the rear with the vete- 
rans. He did not, as usual, form the cohorts in close order, 
each before their own colours, but placed the companies at 
some distance from each other, that there might be room to 
admit the elephants of the enemy, without disturbing the 
ranks. Leslius, who formerly served under him as lieuten- 
ant-general, but that year as questor, by particular appoint- 
ment, in pursuance of a decree of the senate, he posted 
with the Italian cavalry on the left win^ ; Masinissa and 
the Numidians on the right. The opening between the 
companies of the cohorts he filled up with light-armed 
troops, and gave them directions on the attack of the ele- 
phants, either to retire to the rear of the files, or, opening 
to right and left, to form along with the cohorts, so as to 
leave a passage for thase beasts, through which they might 
advance exposed on both sides to their weapons. Han- 
nibal, in oraer to strike terror, placed his elephants in the 
front ; of these there were eighty, (a number greater than 
he had ever before brought into the field ;) next to them the 
auxiliary Ligurians and Gauls, with the Balearians and 
Moors mtermixed. In the second line he placed the Car- 
thaginians, Africans, and the legion of Macedonians ; and 
then leaving a moderate interval, he formed the line of re- 
serve, counting of Italian soldiers, chiefly Bruttians, a 
greater number of whom followed him on his departure 
from Italy by compulsion and throng necessity, rather than 
ftom inclination. He also covered the flanks with cavalry,' 
the Carthaginians being posted on the ligbL the Numidians 
on HiQ left. Various were the methods of encouragement 
made use of among such a number of men, differing from 
each other in language, in mamners, in laws, in arms, in 
garb, in tempef, and in their motives for engaging in the 
service. To the auxiliaries was held out present wn, and 
that tfi be greatly increased by future plunder. The Gauk 
were inflamed by roasing their peculiar and natural hatrel 
to the Romans. To the Ligurians, who had been brought 
down from craggv mountons, the fertile plains of Italy 
were pointed out aS the reward of success. The Mwxs and 
Nmnidians he terrified with the prospect of crU(Bl tyranny 
under Masinissa. EtiflTerent objects of hope and fear were 
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proposed to eaeh ; but to the Carthaginians, nothing but ei« 
tremes, either on the side of hope or of fear, was presented 
to view; the walls of their native city, their household 
gods, the se|>alchres of their ancestors, their children, pa- 
rents, and wives, distracted with terror ; in a word, utter 
ruin and abject slavery, or the empire of the world. While 
' the general was thus employed amcm^ the Carthaginians, 
and the commanders of the several nations among their re- 
spective countrymen Tmany of them speaking by interpreters, 
being intermixed with foreigners,) the trumpets and comets 
sounded on the side of the Romans ] and such a shout was rais- 
ed, that the elephants, particularly in the left wing, turned 
about against their own men, the Moors and P^nmidians. 
Masinissa, char^ug them while in disorder, easily drove 
them in, and stripped their line on that flank of the cover of 
the cavalry. However, a few of these beasts unafirighted, 
being driven forward on the Romans, made great slaughter 
among the light troops, but not without receiving many 
wounds •, for springing back to the companies, and to avoid 
being trodden under foot, opening a passage for the ele- 
phants, they discharged their spears at them f)rom both 
sides, being entirely exposed as thev passed through ; nor 
did the javelins fi'om the first line of troops cease until, be- 
ing driven away from the Roman line by the weapons 
showered on them, they put to flight even the Carthaginian 
cavalry in their own right win^. Lsslius, seeing the enemy 
in this confusion, charged their disordered troops *, and put 
them to flight 

34. The Carthaginian line was exposed on both flanks, 
not having cavalry to cover them, when the infantry begun 
to engage ; but no longer on an equality with the Roman, 
either in hope or in strength. There was another circum- 
stance, which, though trifling in appearance, is yet of great 
consequence in action. The shotit on the side of the Ro- 
mans was composed of the same sounds uttered by every; 
one ; consequently it was th^ stronger aid more tenible : on 
Uie other side, the sounds were dissonant, uttered in the dis-* 
cordant languages of many diflerent nations. Resides, the 
Roman manner of fighting was steady, being accustomed to 
press against the enemf with their own weight, and that of 
their arms. That of the Carthaginian was more loose, with 
mater agility than strength . Immediately, therefore, at Ihe 
first onset, the Romans made die line of the enemy give 
-way ; and then, thrusting against them with their elbows and 
the bosses of their shields, and stepping ^rward into the 
place from which they had pushed them, tney rapidly gained 
groundi The rear ranks also, on perceiving the enemjr^ 
Bne shrink, pushed forward those who were before thd^s 
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whick greatly increased their force ifi repelling the enemy. 
On the other side, the Africans And Carthaginians^ so far 
from supporting the auxiliaries, who were giving wi^^ drew 
back ; rearing lest, if that first line made an obstinate resist- 
ance, the enemy, in catting through those, might close with 
them. The auxiliaries therefore quickly turned their baclo. 
and facing about to their own party, some of them retreated 
into the second line ; others, who were not received there, 
made use of their arms against them, enraged at not having 
been supported before, and at being now excluded. So that 
there were, in a manner, two battles carried on together ; the 
Carthaginians being obliged to engage in fight^ and at the 
same tmie, both with their mercenancs and with the Ro- 
mans. They did not, however, admit those craven soldiers 
into their line, which was still firm and fresh ; but, closing 
the ranks, drove ^em ofi* to the wings, and to the open jMains 
round the field of battle, ^he place where the auxiliaries 
had lately stood was filled up with such a number of dain, 
and such a quantity of arms, that it was rather more difficult 
to make way through them, than it had been through the 
body of troops ; the speannen, however, who were m the 
van, pursuing the enemy, as each could find a passage 
through the heaps of carcasses, and weapons, and streams of 
blood, disordered both their battalions and ranks. The bat- 
talions of the first-rank men also, seeing the line before them 
in confusion, began to waver ; which, as soon as Scif»o ob- 
•erved, he instantly ordered a retreat to be sounded for the 
fipearmeq, and carrying off the wounded to the rear, brought 
tip the fi]^t-rank men and veterans to the wings, in oraer 
that the lin^ of the spearmen in the centre might be the 
mote secure and firm. Thus was a new battle begun, for 
they had now come up to their real antagonists, who were 
on an eauality with them, both in respect to the kind of arms 
which tnejr used, of their experience in war, the £une d 
^their exploits, and the greamess both of their hopes and daii- 

Ers. But the Romans had the advantage in number, and 
;o in spirit, as having alreadv routed the cavalry and the 
elephants, and, after having defeated the first line, engaging 
now with the second. 

35. Laelius and Masinissa, who had pursued the Hying 
cavalry to some distance, returning at this critical juncture, 
fell on the reto of the enemy ^ and by this charge enectnally 
routed them. Many were surrounded in the field and slain ; 
iMny, being dispersed in flight throush the open country 
adjoining, where the cavalry were entirely masters, perished 
m various places. Of the Carthaginians and their aUles, 
there were slain on that day above twenty thousand f about 
the same number were taken, with a hundred and thirty- 
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three military standard^ and eleven dephants. Of the con- 
^ueroijs, there fell two thousand. Hannibal, escaping dur- 
ing the confusion with a few horsemen, fled to Hadrume- 
turn, having l6ft no effort untried to' rally his troops before 
he left the field. Scipio himself, and all who were skilled 
in the military art, allowed him the merit of having made 
the disposition of his forces with singular judgment ; placing 
the elephants in the front, in order that their ungovemed 
onset and insupportable \riolence might put it out of the 
power of the Romans to follow their en^gns, and preserve 
their ranks, in which they placed their chief confidence ; 
then the auxiliaries, before tne line of Carthaginians, in or- 
der that these men, made up of the refuse of an nations, who 
were retained in their duty, not by any sense of honour, but 
l^ gain, should have no prospect of safety in flight, and at 
the same time should stand the first brunt and fuiy of the 
foe, that if thev did no other service, they might at least be 
as shields to blunt their swords: next, the Carthaginian and 
African soldiers, in whom lay all his hopes, in order that 
they, beine equal in aR respects with the Romans^ mi^t 
have the advantage of engagmg fresh against men fati^ed 
and woilnded ; separating the Italians at some distance from 
the rest, and placmg them in the rear, as he knew not with 
certainty whether they were friends or foes. Hannibal, 
after exerting this last efibrt of bravery, haviwf fled to 
Hadrnmetum. on receiving a summons, returned to Car- 
thage in the thirty-sixth year after he haa left it, lufid when 
a boy. He acknowledgecl, in the senate-house, that he wan 
vanquished not only in the recent battle, but in the whole of 
the war : and that there was no other hope of avoid^pg ruin, 
but in obtaining peace. 

96. Immediately after the battle, fkipio having taken and 
plundered the enemy's camp, retumea with immense booty 
to the sea-coast to his fleet, having received an account that 
Publius Lentulus was arrived at Utica with fifty ships of 
war, a hundred transports^ and stores of all kinds. With a 
view, therefore, of increasmg the consternation at Carthage, 
by showing them ob^ts of terror on every side, after ae- 
spatching Laelius to Rome with news of the vict<Mpy, he or- 
dered Cneius Octavius to conduct the legions to that city by 
land ; and, joining the fleet of Lentulus, lately arrived, with 
his own which he had befbr^ he himself, aJlting sail from 
Utica, steered for the harbour of Carthage. When he had 
arrived within a small distance, he was met by a Carthagi- 
nian ship, dressed with fillets 4nd branches of olive^ on board 
of which were ten ambassadors, the chief men of the state, 
sent ,by the advice of Hannibal to sue for peace. These 
coming under the stem of the general's ship, holding out the 
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badges of supp]ica]its,4>esonght and implored the favour and 
compassion of Scipio; but they received no other answer, 
than that th^ s^0uld come to Tunes, to which place he 
intended to remove hi^camp. Then, after taking a view of 
the situation of Carthage, not so much for the sake of any 
present use which he intended to- make of his knowledge of 
It, as of dispiriting the enem^, he returned to Utica, and at 
the same time reouled Octavius thither. As they advanced 
towards Tunes, an a(^count was brought that Vermina, son 
of Syphax, with a ^greater number of horse than of foot, was 
commg to the aid of the Carthaginians. A detachment of 
the arhiy, with all the cavalry, attacking this body of Numi- 
dians on their march, oa the first day of the Saturnalia, 
routed them without much difficulty ; and ev^iy possibility 
of flight being cut off by the surrounding cavalry, fifteen 
thousand men were slain, one thousand two hundred taken, 
together with fifteen hundred horse& and seventy-two mili- 
tary standards. The prince himself, with very few attend- 
imts, made his escape during the tumult. The camp was 
^n twitched near Tunesi in t\e same place as before, 
lather thirty ambassadors came from Carthage to Scipio^ 
and (he 'behaviour of these was much more calculated Ig ex- 
cite compassion than that of the former, as their Stress was 
still increasing. Bat, from the recollection of their late per- 
fidy, they were heard with the less pity. In the council, 
though all were stimulated by just resentment to pursue 
Carthage to destruction, yet, when they consider^ how 
great an undertaking it was, and what a length of time the 
siege of a city, so strong and so well fortified, would require, 
(Scipio himself also being uneasy, under the apprehension 
of a successor being appointed in his place, who might claim 
the glory of having terfiinated the war, though it had been 
actually brought to an issue by the labours and dangers of 
another^ they all became inclined to peace. 

37. Tne next day the ambassadors being again called, 
and, with severe rebukes for their perfidy, admonished, that, 
instructed by so many calamities, thev should at length be 
convinced of the r^rd due to the gods, and to an oath, 
these terms of peace were prescribed to them :— " That they 
should live free under their own laws, should enjoy the pos- 
session of whatever cities, whatever territories, and wnat- 
ever boundaries they possessed before the war; and that the 
Roman general would, on that day, put an end to the de- 
vastation of their country. That they should deliver up to 
the Romans all deserters, fiigitives, and prisoners; and 
should surrender their ships of war, except ten, together 
with all their trained elephants, and should not train any 
more. That they should wage no war, either in, or out of 
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Africa, without the permission of the Uotnan people ; should 
make restitution to Masinissa, and conclude a treaty with 
him ; should supply com and pay i9 the auxiliaries, until 
their ambassadors should return from Rome. That they 
should pay, within fifty y^rs, ten tl\pusand talents of silver,,* 
hy equal payments, according to a mode laid down in wri- 
tmg, and should give a huncired hostageS| to be approved of 
by Scipio, none younger than fourteen years or older than 
thirty. That he would grant them a truce on this condition : 
that the transports which had been cAqplvired durine the for- 
mer truce, together with their cargoes, be restored : if this 
were not comf^lied w^ they were not to expect either 
ti^ce or Mttce." When the ambassadors, who were sent 
home with fliese conditions, reported them in an assembly 
of th^ people, Qisgo hating stood forth to dissuade them 
from accepting the term% anfti bekg Hstened to by the mul- 
titude, who were as impatienn of quiet as unfit for war, 
Hannibal} filled with indication on finding o^'ections made 
and listened to at such a mncture, laid hold of Qisao with 
his hand2and.pulled him aown from the place on which kte 
stood. Whei} this si|^ht, unusual in a fVee state, laised a 
murmur among the citizens, he being accustomea to milita- 
ry manners, and disconcerted by their reception of him, said 
to them : " At nine years of age I left this city, at the end 
of the thirty-sixth I have returned. The rules of war, I 
think, I perfectly understand, having from my childhood 
been continnallj supplied with opportunities of learning 
them, at some times by the state or my own affairs, at oth- 
ers, by that of the public. The privileges, laws, and man- 
ners of the city, and of the forum, you ought to teach me.*' 
Having thus apologized for his imprudence, he s[>oke at large 
concerning the peace, showing how necessary it was, and 
that the terms were not unreasonable. The greatest diffi- 
cult? of all was that of the fleet, which had been captured 
during the truce ; nothing was to be found but the ships 
themselves, nor was^it easy to collect the effects; those who 
were charged with having them in their possession making 
opposition to all that was proposed. It was at length re- 
solved, that the ships should be restored, that the men at all 
events should be collected, and that the other matters which 
could not be produced, should be left to the valuation of 
dcipio, according to which the Carthaginians should make 
compensation in money. Some say that Hannibal, having 
gone from the field to the sea-coast, sailed immediately in a 
ship which had been prepared, and went to King Antiochus; 
and that when Scipio made it a principal demand that Han- 
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nibal should be giren np to him, he was told that Hannibal 
had quitted Africa. 

38. On the return of the ambassadors to Scipio, the quest- 
ors were ordered to gi^e in a return, extracted from^e pub- 
lic accounts, of the public property which had been on board 
the ships ; and the owners to mase a return of the private 
property : for the amount of the value, twenty-five thousand 
pounds weight of silver were required to be immediately 
paidj and a truce for three months was granted to the Car- 
thaginians. A clause was added, that during the truce, Uiey 
should not send ambassadors to any other place than to 
Rome ; and that if any^uch should come to Cacthage, they 
should not dismiss them until the Roman general was maoe 
acQuainted with their basiness. With the Carthaginian 
ambasRsadors were sent lo Rome Lucius Veturius ^Philo, 
Marcius Ralla, and (iUtsius Sci^, the general's brother.— 
Prom that t^me the great mplies from Sicily and Sardinia 
caused suchmapness of provisions, t^at the merchant often 
furnished corn to the mariners 4br the freight. At Rome 
fhere had been some uneasiness on the first account of the 
Carthaginians having recommenced hostilities, and Tiberius 
Claudius had been ordered to conduct the fleet to Sicily with 
all expedition, and to pass over from thence to Carthage ; 
and the other consul, Marcus Servilius, to remain in the city, 
until the state of affairs in Africa should be known. Tibe- 
rius Claudius proceeded slowly in every step towards the 
equipment and sailing of the fleet, being ofi*enaed at the sen- 
ate having voted that Scipio, in preference to the consul, 
should have the honour or prescribing the terms of peace. 
Accounts of prodigies also, arriving a little before the news 
of the revival of hostilities, had raised people's am)rehai- 
sions. At Cumse, the orb of the sun seemed to be diminish- 
ed, and a shower of stones fell ; and in the district of Velio 
tumum, the earth sunk in great chasms, in which trees were 
swallowed. At Aricia, the forum, and shops round it ; at 
Frusino, several parts of the wall, and a gate, were struck 
by lightning. On the Palatine hill, too, a shower of stones 
fell. This prodigy, according to the method handed down 
by tradition, was expiated by a nine days' solemnity ; the 
others hy the greater victims. Among the rest, an unusual 
overflowing of the rivers was also considered as a prodigj) 
for there was sueh an inundation of the Tiber, that^ the cir- 
cus being filled with water, preparations for the games o€ 
Apollo were made on the outsiae of the CoUine gate, near 
the temple of Venus Erycina. But on the very day of the 
gan^es, the weather suddenly clearing up, the procession, 
which had begun to advance towards the CoUine gate, was 
recalled, and conducted to the circus, on its being known 
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that the water liad retired finom thence. Its own •proper 
place being thus restored to this solemn exhibition, gave much 
]oy to the people, and added considerably to the splendour of 
the games. 

99. The consul Claudius, having at last set oat from the 
city, was overtaken by a violent storm between the ports of 
Oosa and Laureta, and brought into imminent danger; how- 
ever, having got as far as Populonii, where he continued 
until a change of weather, he proceeded to the island Hva ; 
from nva to Corsica, and from thence to Sardinia. There, 
as he was sailing by the Mad Mountains, a still more furi- 
ous tempest surprised him, and dispersed his fleet. Many 
ships were damaged, and lost thefr rigging, a»d several were 
Wrecked. In this harassed and shattered cot^ition, the fleet 
arrived at Cartiles, where the winter fame on them, while 
they were employed in docking ahd repairing the ships. — 
Meanwhile the year coming to h. conclusion, and it not be- 
ing proposed to cont^pue him In command, Tiberius Clau- 
dius, after heliad ceased to hold any public office, brought 
Borne the fleet. ^ Marcus Servilius, having nominated Caius 
Servilius Qemiflus dictator, lest he might be recalled on ac- 
count of the elections, set out for his province. The dicta- 
tor named Publius MUus Paetus master of the horse. Tne 
elections, though many days were appointed for the purpose, 
were still prevented by storms ; so that the magistrates of 
the former year going out of office, on the day; preceding the 
ides of March, and no successors bein^ appointed, the state 
was without curule magistrates. Lucius Manlius Torqua- 
tus, a pontiff, died that year ; in his place was substituted 
Caius Sulpicius Galba. The Roman ^ames were thrice re- 
peated entire by the curule ediles, Lucius Licinius LucuUus 
and Q.uintus Pulvius. Some of the inferior officers beloujg- 
ing to the ediles, being convicted, on the testimony of a dis- 
coverer, of having secretly ,4i>nveyed money out of the 
treasury, were condemned, not without reflectmg dishonour 
on (he edile Lucullus. Publius ^lius Tubero and Lucius 
Letorins, plebeian ediles, on some irregularity being dis- 
covered in their election, abdicated their office, after they 
had celebrated the games, and, on occasion thereof, a feast 
to Jupiter; having also erected in the capitol three images, 
formed of silver raised by fines. The dictator and master of 
the horse, in pursuance of a decree of the senate, celebrated 
the games of Ceres. • 

40. When the Roman deputies, together with the Cia« 
thaginian ambassadors, were come to Rome from .Africa, 
■the senate assembled in the temple of Bellona. Lucius Ve- 
turius Philo acquainted them, (to the great joy of the fathers,) 
tet a battle had been fought with Uannibai, in which the 
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Ctaih$gixkissa were finally overpowered, and an end put at 
last to that disastrous war ; he added, as a small accession 
to that great and happy event, that Vermina, son of Sjrphax, 
had also been vanquished. He was then ordered to eo out 
to the general assembly, and to communicate the joyful news 
to the people. On this, after mutual congratulations, a pid^ 
lie thank^iving being ordered, all the temples in tne ci^r 
were thrown open, and a supplication for three da^rs decreed. 
The ambassaaors of the Carthaginians, and of King Philip, 
for they also had arrived, requesting an audience of the sen- 
ate, the dictator answered, by qpder of the lathers, that the 
new consuls would procure them an audieftce. The elec- 
tions were then held. [A.ir.a 551. B.a 201.] The con- 
suls elected were Cneiu^ Cornelius Lentulus and Publius 
iElius Pstus : the pretofs, Marcus Junius Bennus, to whom 
the city jurisdiction fell \ Marcus Valerius Falto acquired 
t^ lot bruttium ; Marcus Fabius Buteo, Sardinia ; Publius 
JElius Tubero, 9icily. With respect to the provinces of 
the consuls^ it was determined that ndthing should be done 
until the ambassadors of King Philip and the Carthaginians 
were heard; for it was plainly foreseen that the conclusion 
of the one war would be quicklv followed by the commence- 
laent of another. The consul Cneius Lentvdus was inflamed 
with a strong desire of obtaining the province oi Africa ; 
having in view either an easy conquest, or, if it were now 
to be eoncluded^e glory of terminating so great a war in 
his consulate. He declared, therefore, that he would not 
suffitf any business to be done until Africa were decreed to 
him ; for his colleague declined putting in his claim for it, 
being a moderate, prudent man, who perceived that a contest 
with Scipio for that honour, besides oeing unjust, would be 
also unequal. Gluintus Minucius Thermus and Manius 
Acilius Glabrio, tribunes of the people, said, that " Cneius 
Cornelius was endeavour^ to carry a point which had 
been attempted in vain, the^ear before, by the consul Ti- 
berius Claudius : that, by tne direction oi the senate, the 
question had been proposed to the people respecting the com- 
mand in Africa, and that the thir^-five tribes unanimously 
decreed that command to Publius Scipio." The afiair, after 
being canvassed with much heat botn in the senate and in 
the assembly of the people, was at last brought to this con- 
clusion, that it should be left to the determination of the for- 
mer. The father% therefore, on oath, for so it had been 
agreed, voted thafthe consuls should settle between them- 
• selves, or cast lots for their provinces, which of them should 
have Italy, and which a fleet of fifty ships. That he.ta 
whose lot it fell to command the fleet should sail to Sieihr; 
and if peace could not be concluded with the Carthaginiaps, 
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should pass over from thence to Africa, where he the said 
consul should command at sea, and Scipio on land, with the 
same extent of authority as heretofore. If the terms of peace 
should be agitated, that then the tribunes should take the 
opinion of the people, whether they would order the consul 
or Publius Scipio to settle those terms, and if the victorious 
army was to be conducted home, whom they would order to 
do it. If they should order the peace to be granted by Pub- 
lius Scipio, and the army alsu to be brouobt home by him, 
that then the consul should not cross over fcttu Sicily to Af- 
rica. That the other consul, to whose lot Italy fell, should 
receive two legions from Marcus Sextius, pretor. 

41. Publius Scipio's commapd in the province of Afirtca 
was prolonged, with the armies which he then had. To 
Marcus Valerius Falto, pretor, were decreed the two legions 
*in Bruttium, which Caius Livius had commanded the pre- 
ceding year. Publius ^lius, pretor, was to receive two le- 
fions in Sicily from Cneius Tremellius. One legion, which 
ad been under Publius Lentulus, propretor, was decreed to 
Marcus Fabius^ for Sardinia. Tne command in Etruria 
was continued to Marcus Servilius, consul of the former 
year, with his own two legions. With regard to Spain, the 
senate ordered, that whereas Luciul pornelius Lentulw 
and Lucius Manlius Acidinus had remained in that counti|r 
for several years, the consuls should therefore make appli- • 
cation to the tribunes, that, if they thought proper, tney 
diould ask die people, whom they would order to nave charge 
in Spain : and that the person so ordered should oollec^such 
a number of Romans oat of the two armies as would make 
tip one legion, and as many of ^e allies of the Utatine con- 
federacy as would form fifteen cohorts; with which he 
shmild conduct the business of the province; and that Lu* 
cins Cornelius and Lucius Manlius shall lead home the 
veteran soldiers to Italy. To tlie consul Cornelius was de- 
creed a squadron of finy ships out of the two fleets, one of 
which was under Cneius Octavius in Africa, the other un- 
der Publius Vellius, guarding the coast of Sicily; with lib- 
erty to take such of those vessels as he might please. It was 
also decreed that Publius Scipio should keep the fifty ships 
of war on his station as before ; and that if Cneius Octavius 
chose to continue in the command of these as heretofore, he 
should have it for that year as propretor: that if I^lius 
should be set at the head of the fleet, th^n Octavius should 
return to Rome, and bring home such ships as the procon- 
sul had not occasion for. Ten ships of war were also de- 
creed to Marcus Fabius for Sardinia ; and the consute were 
ordared to enlist two legions for the city, so that the state 
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sliotdd hare in its service, for Ihat ]rear, ^Qfteen le^ns, 
and one hundred and ten ships of -war. 

42. The next business attended to, was that of the envoys 
of PhiUp and the Carthaginians. It was thoiwht proper that 
the Macedonians should he first introduced. Tneir discourse 
comprehended a rariety of subjects: they first ejidearoured 
to clear themselves of those matters of which the ambassa- 
dors sent from Rome to the king had complained, relative to 
the depredations committed on the allies. Then, on their 
part, %Mf remonstrated on the conduct of the allies of iht 
Romans, and particularly on that of Marcus Anrelitis, who, 
they said, bein^ one of the three ambassadors sent to them, 
hm stayed behmd the rest, levied soldiers^ committed hostfi- 
ities against them, and fought several pitched battles with 
their commanders. They afterward demanded that the 
Macedonians, and their captain, Sopater, who had served 
for pa3r under Hannibal, and having been made prisoneis 
were still detained, might be restored to them. In opposition 
to this, Marcus Furius, who had been sent from Miacedonia 
to Aurelius for the purpose, asserted that ''Aurelinshad 
been directed to take care, lest the allien wearied out by in- 
sults and depredations, should go over to the king: that he 
had not gone beyond the boundaries of the confederated 
states, but had enaeavoured to prevent devastations being 
committed with impunity within their territories : that Sopa- 
ter was one of the King^ particular favourites, one of those 
distinguished with the purple: and that he had been lateir 
sent with four thousand men and a sum of money into Am- 
ca, to the assistance <^ Hannibal and the Cartlu^gfinians." — 
The Macedonians being interrogated on these points, and 
not giving any clear answers, the senate, without farther 
discussion, tola them that ** the king was seeking war; and. 
if he persisted, would quickly find it. That the treaty haa 
been doubly violated by him •* first, in offering injury to the 
allies of the Roman peoijle, assaulting them m open hostili- 
ties ; secondly, in assisting their enemies with troops and 
money. That Publius Scipio had acted, and was acting 
properly and regularly, in treating as foes, and throwing 
into confinement, those who were nkem in arms a^inst ^e 
Roman people ; and that Marcus Aurelius did his duty to 
the state, and in a manner agreeable to the senate, in pro- 
tecting the allies of the Roman neople by anus, since he 
could not do it by the authority of the treafy." The fiiace- 
donians being dismissed with this seviie answer, the Car- 
thu;inian ambassadors were called; on sight of whose ages 
and dignities, every one was ready to observe that they were 
mow in earnest in their application for peace, for that thorn 
were by far the most respectable persons of their natio&« 
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HiBsdrul>al (by his countrymea strmamed Haedas) was dis- 
thigiiished above the rest, hairing always itcommended 
peace, and opposed the Barcine faction. On that aecoont 
great attention was paid to him, when he tran^rred the 
blspe of the war Arom the state on the ambition •£ a few. 
Aner discoursing on vasious heads, at one time refuting 
charges which 1ia(f been made against them; at another, ac* 
knowledging some, lest, by denying what was manifestly 
true, he might render forgiveness more difficult ; and then 
going 80 far as to admonish the conscript fathers to show 
mildness and moderation in prosperity, he added, that " if 
the Carthaginians had list^ed to him and Hanno, yid 
made a proper use of occurrtnces as the^ happened, they 
would have been in a condition of prescribing terms, instead 
of begging a peace, as they now did : but men were seldom 
bless^ with good fortune and a good understanding at the 
same time. That the Roman people were therefore invinci- 
ble, because, when successful, they never lost sight of the 
maxims of wisdom and prudence; and, indeed, it would 
have been surprising had they acted otherwise ; while those 
who are unaccustomed to success, unable to restrain their 
transports, run into extravagance. To the Roman people, 
the joy of victory was now habitual, and almost a matter ot 
' course; and they had enlarged their empire more by their 
lenity to the vanquished, than by their victories.*' The dis- 
course of the others was more calculated to excite compas- 
sion : they represented, " to what a low state, fh}m an exalted 
height, the affairs of the Carthaginians had fallen. That 
they who had lately extended the power of their arms over 
almost all the world, had now little left them except the 
walls of Carthage. Shut up within these, they could see 
nothing, either on land or sea, that they could call their 
own. Even of the city itself, and of their inhabitants, they 
had no other tenure, than the Romans not choosing to wreak 
their vengeance on those also, when no other <£ject for it 
now remained.'' When it appeared that the fathers were 
moved by compassion, one of the senators, it is said, incensed 
at the perfidy of the Carthaginians, called out to them, and 
asked, *' What gods t^y would now invoke as witnesses in 
the pendinc^ treaty, having broken faith with those in whose 
name the lormer one was concluded 1" ** The same," said 
Hasdrubal, " who now show such resentment against the 
yiolaters of treaties." 

43. The minds of all inclining to peace, Cneius Lentnlns, 
consul, whose province was the fleet, protested against the 
senate passing a decree. On which the tribunes Manius 
Acilius and (Suintus Manucius, put the question to the peo- 
ple, "Whether they would choose and order the senate to 
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decree thatpc^cc shoald be made with the Carthaginians; 
whom they ^ftotld order to grant peace, and whom to con^ 
duct the armies' home from Africa 1" AU the tribes anani- 
mously passed the question as it was put, and ordered Pab- 
lius ^ipio to grant the peace, and also to conduct Um ar- 
mies home. In consequence of this order oC the people, \he 
senate decreed that Publins Scipio, in c6nsort with the ten 
ambassadors, should conclude a peace, with the people of 
Carthage, on such terms as he should jud^e proper. The 
Carthaginians, then, after returning thanfis to the senate, 
requested that they might be permitted to enter the city, ana 
to converse with their countrymen, who, having been made 
prisoners, -were still kept so; among whom some of them 
had relations and friends, men of distinction, and to others 
they had messages from their relations. After a meeting 
with thbir friends, on making a second request, that liberty 
might be allowed them to ransom such of them as they 
chose, they were ordered to give in a list of their names -f-^ 
and whe^ they had given in about two hundred, a decree of 
the senate was passed, that "the Roman ambassadors should 
eairy two hundred of the prisoners, such as the Carthagini- 
ans should select, intQ Africa, to Publius Cornelius Scipio, 
and give him direetions, that if peace were dbncluded, he 
should restore them without ransom to the Carthaginians." 
The heralds bein^ ordered to go to Africa to ratify the 
treaty, at their desire the senate passed a decree in these 
words ; that " they should carry with them flint stones of 
their ovm, and vervain of their own ; that the Roman com- 
mander should give them the order to strike the treaty, and 
that they should call on him for the herbs.'' This was a kind 
of herb brought from the capitol, and given to the heralds 
on ^ch occasions. The deputies being dismissed from 
Rome in this manner, as soon as they came to Scipio, in 
Africa, concluded a peace on the terms befcn-e mentioned. 
The Carthaginians delivered up the ships of war, elephants, 
deserters, fugitives, and four thousand prisoners, amonf^ 
whom was CtoiDtus Terentius CuUeo, a senator. The 
ships Scimo ordered to be carried out into the deep, a^d 
burned, some say that they amounted to five hundred, of 
all sorts, which were worked with oars ; and that the sud- 
den sight of these in flames was as great a shock to the Car- 
thaginians, as if Cartha^ itself had been set on fire. The 
deserters were treated with more severity than the fugitives j 
those who were of the Latine confederM)r were beheaded ; 
the Romans were crucified. 

44. The last peace with the Carthaginians bad been made 
forty years before this, in the consulate of Ctnintns Luta- 
tins and Aulus Manlius. The late war b^an tweiity-tbrt« 
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years after, in the consulate of Publins Cornelias and Tibe- 
rius Sempronius, and ended in the serenteeatb year, when 
Cneins Comelins and Pnblins ^lins Psefios were consuls. 
We are told that Scipio often said afterward, that the ambi- 
tion, first of Tiberius Claudins, and then of Cneins Cornelius, 
was what prevented th«t war from ending in the utter de^ 
struction of Carthage^ The Carthaginians having been ez^^J^ 
hausted by the long continuance of the late struggles, found 
it difficult to raise the first contribution money, so that the 
senate-house was filled with grief and lamentations; on 
which occasion, it is said, that Hannibal was obsenrfti to 
laugh ; and that being reproved by Hasdnibal Haedus, for 
langhiug in a moment of public sorrowing, and when he 
himself was the cause of their tears, he said : *^ If the in- 
ward thoughts could be perceived in the same manner as 
the look of the countenance is perceived by the eye, yon 
would be immediately convinced that the laughter which 
you blame proceeds n«t from a Heart elated with joy, bot 
from one driven almost to madness by misfortunes ; and 
yet it is not, by any means, sounseasonaUe as those absurd 
and inconsistent tears of yours. Then ought you to have 
wept, when our arms were taken from us, our s^ips burned, 
ana we ourselves forbidden to engage in foreign wars : that 
was the wound by which we fell. 'And do not imagine that 
the measures taken against you by the Romans were dicta- 
ted merely by animosity. No great state can remain long 
at rest. If it has no enemies abroad, it finds them at home ; as 
overgrown bodies seem safe from external injuries, but suf- 
fer grievous inconveniences from their own strength. We 
feel, it seems, for the public misfortunes, only in proportion 
as onr private affairs are affected by them ; ana none of 
them stings more deeply than the loss of money. Thus, 
when the spoils were stripped off" from vanquished Car- 
thage, and you saw her left naked among so many armed 
states of Aifrica, not one of yon uttered a , groan ; now be- 
cause a contribution must be made to the tribute out of your 
private properties, you lament as if the existence ot the 
state were terminated. Much I dread lest you quickly 
feel that the subject of your tears this day is the lightest of 
your misfortunes." Such were Hannibal's sentiments 
"which he delivered to the Carthaginians. Scipio, having 
called an assembly, bestowed on Masinissa, in addition to his 
paternal kingdom, the city of Cirtha, and the other cities and 
lands belonging to the territories of Svphax, which had faK 
len into the hands of the Roman people. He ordered Cne- 
ins Octavius to conduct Che fleet to Sicily, and deliver it to- 
the consul Cneins Cornelius ; and the ambassadors of the 
Carthaginians to go to Rome, in order that the terms stipu- 
LIV. VOL. m.— 2 L 
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laled for by bim might be ratified hy the anthonty <^ the 
senate and the order of the people. 

45. Peace beine established by ?ea and land, he embark- 
ed his aranr, and carried it over to LilybeBum in Sicily : 
and from thence, sendins a ^reat part of his troops ronnd 
Imt sea, he himself landed in Italy. As he proceeded 
through the country, he found it no less delighted at finding 
there was an end to the war, than at the suceeas in it *, not 
only the inhabitants of the cities pouring out to show their 
respect to him, but crowds of the country-people also filling 
up the roads : and thus he arrived at Rome, where he en* 
tered the city in the most splendid triumph which had ever 
been beheld. He carried mto the treasury a hundred and 
twenty-three thousand pounds weight of ulver, and out of 
the spoils distributed to each <^ tl^ soldiers four hundred 
asses.* The death of Syphaz caused some diminution in 
the splendour of the show, but ncme in the glory of the gen- 
eral who triumphed. Ho died a short time before at TiDur, 
to which place he had been removed from Alba. His 
death, however, made some noise, for he was honoured with 
a public funeral. Polybius, a writer of no contemptible 
authority, asserts that this king was led in triumph. Clnin- 
tius Terentius Culleo foUbwed Scipio in his triumph, with 
a cap on his h^ ;t and through nis whole life after, as 
became him, he respected him as the author of his liberty. 
I have not been able to discover whether it was the afi^ection 
of the soldiers, or the attachment of the people, which honour- 
ed Scipio with the surname of Afncanus ; or whether it 
was brought into use by the flattery of his friends, as that 
of Felix given to Sylla, and of Magnus to Pompey, in the 
memory of our fathers. He was certainly the first general 
distinguished by the title of a nation whicn he had subdued. 
Others, afterward following^ his example, though iar infe- 
rior in the greatness of their achievements, assumed pom-> 
pons inscriptions for their statues, and splendid surnames for 
their &mibes. 

li. b9.]^r-'* -": * — t^l^yarmbol of liberty. 
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